A  “FEAST  OF  WEEKS”  AT  SARATOGA. 


By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Dr.  Strong’s  Institute,  July  18, 1879. 
The  heated  term  has  marched  off  to  the 
music  of  a  thunder-storm.  The  gale  left 
its  mark  in  the  ruin  of  two  or  three  fine 
trt^es  in  Congress  Park ;  a  sad  sight,  for 
next  to  the  death  of  a  human  being,  the 
•loath  of  a  noble  tree  is  the  most  touching 
of  mortalities.  All  the  slow  upward  pro¬ 
gress  aud  out-branching  into  verdant 
grandeur  for  generations  is  cut  off  at  a 
stroke,  and  the  monarch  is  in  the  dust. 
Not  a  tree  can  be  spared  from  Congress 
Park,  for  the  shade  is  rather  scanty  now 
for  the  lar^e  numbers  who  congregate  in 
its  beautiful  walks. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  electric  lights  into  the  grounds 
of  the  “  Grand  Union.”  To  make  the  gar¬ 
dens  still  more  Parisian  in  their  adorn¬ 
ments,  the  fountains  are  illuminated  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  As  I  gazed 
at  the  jets  last  evening,  at  one  moment 
dyed  with  crimson,  in  the  next  blue,  and 
then  purple  or  golden,  I  fancied  that  they 
were  a  good  emblem  of  sensational  preach¬ 
ing.  God’s  pure  water  of  life  is  colorless ; 
but  woe  be  to  its  translucent  purity  w’hen 
the  ambitious  word-painter  turns  the  lens 
of  his  imagination  upon  it,  and  transforms 
it  into  every  lurid  hue  of  extravagance 
and  bombast. 

The  “  United  States  ”  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  millionaires  this  sea¬ 
son.  Its  piazzas  are  lined  with  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  exchange  and  the  markets  ; 
among  them  sits  the  famous  railway  king 
whose  fortune  is  reckoned  at  three  score 
and  ten  millions.  Some  of  these  princely 
trusts  of  wealth  are  used  with  a  generous 
benevolence.  One  of  the  large  purses  up 
on  yonder  piazzas  reared  the  splendid 
Theological  Hall  at  Princeton ;  another 
one  the  Cooper  Institute ;  still  another 
patronizes  art  with  wise  munificence. 

“  Circular  street  ”  is  the  place  for  maple- 
trees  and  ministers.  Under  these  cool 
shades  the  “  dominies  ”  gather  on  the  ve¬ 
randah  of  “Temple  Grove”  and  “Dr. 
Strong’s  Institute,”  aud  hold  long  inter¬ 
locutory  sessions. 

Where  the  ministers  congregate,  of 
course  the  best  people  gather  also,  and 
thus  the  society  on  Circular  street  is  cul¬ 
tured  aud  congenial.  As  I  look  from  my 
window  into  Dr.  Strong’s  croquet-ground, 
I  espy  ex -Governor  Wells  of  Virginia  and 
our  good  Presbyterian  neighbor,  Coleman 
Benedict  of  the  New  York  Stock  Board, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  ministers  with  a  col¬ 
lege  professor,  and  divers  “  honorable  wo¬ 
men  ”  who  either  handle  the  croquet-sticks 
or  watch  the.  games.  And  so  the  “  feast 
of  w’eeks  ”  is  enjoyed,  and  the  laborers  go 
home  refreshed  for  a  new’  year’s  work  with 
tongue  and  pen. 

I  have  found  no  little  entei’tainment  here 
in  reading  Captain  Codman’s  racy  volume 
“  The  Bound  Trip.”  It  is  the  lively 
Captain’s  lively  narrative  of  his  tour 
to  Panama,  California,  Utah,  Colorado, 
aud  thence  homeward.  All  the  readers  of 
“  The  Evening  Post”  are  familiar  with  his 
epistles,  and  the  readers  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  will  remember  the  piquant  controversy 
that  arose  between  Captain  Codman  and 
Dr.  Field  in  regard  to  the  latter’s  account 
1  of  certain  “  w  ild  men  ”  in  the  island  of  Su¬ 
matra.  One  undeniable  effect  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  to  increase  still  more  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Field’s  admirable  volumes. 
Captain  Codman  is  a  keen  observer  and  a 
racy  writer.  He  luxuriates  in  descriptions 
of  the  vineyards  of  Southern  California, 
and  of  such  wheat  fields  as  Dr.  Glenn’s  on 
the  upper  Sacramento,  which  covered  fifty- 
six  thousand  acres !  He  rode  out  seven 
miles  through  the  field  to  find  the  owner  ! 
I  cannot  agree  with  Captain  Codman  that 
the  vine  culture  on  the  Pacific  coast  will 
prove  to  be  a  check  to  iutempc’rance.  Facts 
do  not  sustain  that  sanguine  prediction. 

The  most  instructive  and  humorous 
part  of  the  bc)ok  is  that  which  describes 
the  author’s  adventures  in  Utah.  He  is 
very  gentle  in  his  handling  of  Mormonism, 
except  what  he  calls  “its  damnable  fea¬ 
ture  ”  of  polygamy.  In  one  town  he  en¬ 
countered  a  bishop  who  had  sixty  children, 
the  eldest  being  seventy  years  old,  and 
the  youngest  only  three  !  But  in  another 
Mormon  settlement,  polygamy  is  so  un¬ 
popular  that  when  a  zealous  “pluralist” 
undertook  to  introduce  a  second  wife  into 
his  house,  the  other  women  of  the  village 
,  unceremoniously  seized  “Number  Two,” 
aud  carried  her  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  and 
threw  her  into  a  swamp.  Since  that  sum¬ 
mary  process,  the  celestial  revelations  of 
Brigham  Young  in  favor  of  multitudinous 
marriage  have  not  found  favor  in  that  set¬ 
tlement  Captain  Codman  gives  one  most 
decisive  and  valuable  statement  on  this 
question  when  he  affirms  that  after  the 
most  candid  conversations  with  a  large 
number  of  polygamous  wives,  he  “found 
but  three  individuals  among  them  ell  who 
claimed  to  be  happy”!  The  younger 
generation  of  Mormon  women  rather 
naively  declare  that  they  prefer  to  “  have 
every  bit  of  their  husbands  all  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

If  Dr.  Field  wishes  to  retaliate  upon  my 
friend  Codman  for  his  criticism  about  the 
“  wild  men,”  he  had  better  take  him  up  on 
bis  assertion  that  one  of  the  gigantic  trees 


in  the  Calaveras  grove  showed  by  the 
rings  in  its  trunk  that  it  was  3,252  years 
old !  Somebody  humbugged  our  friend. 
The  oldest  tree  when  scientifically  exam¬ 
ined  has  showed  only  an  age  of  1280  years. 
Professor  Le  Conte,  the  able  geologist  of 
the  California  University,  informed  Dr. 
Schaff  and  myself  last  Summer  {in  the 
Yosemite)  that  “no  tree  of  the  sequoia 
species  had  yet  been  found  which  indicat¬ 
ed  a  greater  age  than  thirteen  hundred 
years.”  So  it  seems  that  Captain  Codman 
encountered  some  man  who,  if  not  “  wild  ” 
in  his  habits,  was  rather  wild  in  his  state¬ 
ments. 

But  we  must  not  run  our  whole  epistle 
into  a  review  of  this  most  enteitaining 
book.  It  is  capital  Summer  reading,  and 
not  the  least  racy  portion  of  it  is  Mrs. 
Codman’s  account  of  her  “  plucky  ”  ride 
through  a  furious  storm,  in  Southern 
Utah.  It  w’ould  be  well  if  more  of  our 
countrywomen  could  rough  it  as  grace¬ 
fully.  _ 

LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Two  Capital  Books. 

Tliough  it  is  two  or  three  months  ago  since 
Randolph  brought  out  in  good  style  “  The 
Ages  before  Moses,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Genesis,”  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  pastor 
of  the  Second  church,  it  is  not  too  late  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it.  There  are  books  which  contain 
many  words ;  this  is  a  book  which  contains 
many  thoughts.  There  is  no  dry  reading  in 
it.  Wit,  eloquence,  felicit}’  of  illustration, 
and  pith  in  exposition,  are  blended  with  solid 
instruction.  The  book  is  specially  worthy 
of  study,  because  its  arguments  and  practical 
applications  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
errors  and  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  and 
because  it  presents  excellent  models  of  ex¬ 
pository  discourse,  in  which  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing  its  author  excels.  As  some  understand 
the  term,  and  as  others  illustrate  it,  exposi¬ 
tory  preaching  is  made  up  of  dry  textual  or 
verbal  criticism,  of  tedious  archaeological 
and  geographical  details,  and  of  useless  re¬ 
finements  in  theological  speculation.  But 
with  Dr.  Gibson,  expository  preaching  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  a  longer  or  shorter  passage  of 
Scripture,  and  without  entering  into  any  fur¬ 
ther  criticism  than  is  ab.solutely  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  general  moaning  of  the  passage, 
to  take  out  of  it  all  the  great  principles 
which  are  adapted  to  the  life  and  experience 
of  the  hearers  who  are  before  him.  Dr.  Gib¬ 
son  is  a  judicious  expositor,  never  fanciful, 
and  never,  or  “hardlj’  ever”  unsafe.  He 
deals  in  no  extravagances,  and  thus  is  unlike, 
in  this  respect,  his  Scotch  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  William  Anderaoo~«rf^Masgow,  of  whom 
this  good  story  Is  told  ;  An  English  traveller, 
w’ho  was  stopping  in  the  city  over  Sunday,  in¬ 
quired  of  the  hostler  "Have  you  any  crack 
preachers  in  Glasgow  ?  ”  "  What’s  your 

wull  ?  ”  answered  the  man,  scratching  his 
head;  “Crack  what,  sir?”  “  O,  crack 
preachers,”  replied  the  traveller ;  "  in  a  large 
town  like  tins  there  must  be  some  crack 
preacher  or  other.”  "  I  dinna  ken  what  ye 
mean,  sir,  by  crack  preachers;  but  if  ye 
want  to  hear  a  crackit  ane,  ye  have  just  to 
step  in  j’onder,”  pointing  to  Anderson’s 
church.  Dr.  Gibson  is  now  in  Europe,  but 
he  will  be  home  in  a  montli  or  two,  so  that 
perhaps  I  had  better  stop  short  with  nega¬ 
tives,  and  say  that  as  a  preacher,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  “a  crackit.ane.” 

Hitchcock  and  Walden  of  Cincinnati  have 
in  press,  and  will  soon  publish  “A  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn, 
professor  of  Ciiurch  History  in  our  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  In  his  preface  the  author  says 
“  My  aim  is  to  present,  from  an  evangelical 
point  of  view,  an  outline  of  the  great  facts 
and  doctrinal  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  our 
Lord  to  our  own  day.”  He  divides  the  his¬ 
tory  into  six  periods,  treating  in  the  first 
period,  (1-‘125)  of  the  origin  and  extension  of 
the  Church ;  in  the  second,  (325-151)  of  con¬ 
troversies,  councils,  and  creeds;  in  thetliird, 
(451-1085)  of  the  new  Europe,  of  its  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  and  submission  to  the 
papacy ;  in  the  fourth,  (1085-1500)  of  the  cul¬ 
mination  and  decline  of  the  papal  power;  in 
the  fifth,  (1500-1C60)  of  the  rise  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Protestantism;  and  in  the  sixth 
period,  (1068-1878)  of  national  Churches  and 
denominations. 

From  an  examination  of  some  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  this  forthcoming  work,  it  is  very 
evident  that  Dr.  Blackburn  has  bestowed  up¬ 
on  its  preparation  a  patient  and  conscientious 
industry.  The  characters  of  persons  are  well 
portrayed,  the  distinguishing  features  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  are  seized  upon  and  distinctly 
brought  out,  doctrines  true  and  false  are 
clearly  stated,  and  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  opinion  is  concisely  given.  As  a 
compendium  or  outline,  this  work  meets  a 
recognized  want,  and  must  prove  a  valuable 
help  to  the  student  of  Church  history. 

A  third  work  by  a  Chicago  author  is  “The 
Lesson  System,  and  the  Story  of  its  Origin 
and  Inauguration,”  by  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert, 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Advance.  It  is  an 
interesting  history,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  re¬ 
corded  in  a  modest  volume.  He  has  told  the 
story  clearly,  fully,  and  well. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster. 

It  is  not  strange  that  recent  action  of  this 
Presbytery,  as  first  reported,  excited  general 
wonder  and  amazement.  They  were  reported 
as  dropping  a  member  from  their  roll  because 
he  did  not  hold,  and  could  not  teach,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  limited  atonement.  In  a  communi¬ 
cation  officially  signed  by  the  stated  clerk  of 
that  Presbytery,  and  printed  in  The  Interior 
last  week,  it  was  reported  that  members  of 
that  body  explained  that  at  the  time  of  the 
reunion  New  School  Presbyterians  surren¬ 
dered  their  views  on  this  point  and  adopted 
the  Old  School  doctrine !  Evidently  this  as¬ 
serted  fact  “  was  not  revealed,”  as  the  worthy 
preacher  said  about  the  fatherhood  of  Zebe- 
dee's  sons.  But  now  it  seems  that  such  a 
claim  was  not  made  at  all.  This  week  The 


Interior  prints  a  statement  signed  by  the 
moderator,  the  stated  clerk,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery,  in  which  they  say 
“there  was  not  one  word  uttered  on  the  floor 
of  Presbj’tery  that  reflected  in  the  least  on 
those  who  formerly  belonged  to  what  was  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church.”  “  Nor 
was  it  explained,”  they  add,  “by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  Presbytery,  that  the  New  School 
Church,  at  the  time  of  the  Reunion,  surren¬ 
dered  the  unlimited  view  of  the  atonement.” 
How  the  statements  which  are  here  denied 
came  to  be  publishetl  over  the  signature  of 
the  stated  clerk,  who  joins  in  this  denial,  is 
not  explained.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  first  reports  were  mistaken  and  un¬ 
true.  The  Woo.ster  Presbytery,  then,  did  no¬ 
thing  except,  at  his  own  request,  to  strike 
from  their  roll  the  name  of  a  member  who 
was  neither  an  Old  nor  a  New  School  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  an  Arminlan.  In  this,  the  facts 
being  as  here  stated,  they  did  right,  and  the 
course  pursued  was  commendable  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  How  much  better  for  the  Presbytery 
to  let  the  dissenting  brother  go  with  their 
blessing,  than  to  force  him  to  endure  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  a  trial  tor  heresy.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  tin;  Synod  of  Columbus 
will  not,  following  an  unwise  and  evil  prece- 
d<mt,  order  the  erased  name  to  be  placed 
again  upon  the  roll  of  his  Presbytery  and  a 
trial  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Hy  Last  Word. 

I  supposed  I  had  already  spoken  it  about 
Mr.  Garrison,  but  a  word  further,  if  not  call 
ed  for,  may  be  pardoned.  There  are  two 
questions:  Was  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
right  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  when  Mr. 
Garrison  began  his  agitation  ?  It  signifies 
nothing,  to  say  in  reply,  that  English  aboli¬ 
tionists  were  alive  to  the  sin  of  slavery.  It 
is  as  little  to  the  point  to  refer  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1818.  You 
cannot  infer  a  man’s  present  i)icty  from  his 
last  year’s  prayers.  The  fact  was,  that  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  slavery  was  generally  over¬ 
awed  and  crushed  out.  North  as  well  as  South. 
Hence  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  the  Bred  Scott 
decision,  and  the  steady  aggressions  of  sla¬ 
very  lor  twenty  years.  Not  one  of  them 
would  have  been  possible  if  the  Church  had 
been  right. 

Can  Mr.  Garrison  justly  be  accounted  a  hln- 
derer  rather  than  a  ludper  of  the  work  of  abo¬ 
lition,  because  he  was  denunciatory  ?  It  is 
said  truly  that  “John  thq  Baptist  did  not 
turn  infidel,”  but  he  did  call  the  churchmen 
of  his  day  “a  generation  of  vipers.”  I  know 
of  no  proof  that  Mr.  Garrison  turned  infidel 
except  inferences  from  his  use  of  similar  lan¬ 
guage.  Without  endorsing  at  all,  all  his 
“special  measures,”  I  believe  that  his  deter¬ 
mined,  and,  if  you  wiiL'/ iita  jierve  opposition 
to  slavery,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  qnd  one  of 
the  mo.st  potent  influences  which  conspired  to 
bring  about,  at  last,  its  complete  destruction. 
It  was  the  verj’  unrelenting  character  of  his 
warfare  that  provoked  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power,  until  they  were  carried  to  a  point 
where  the  most  subservient  northern  senti¬ 
ment  could  no  longer  endure  them.  Ho  brav¬ 
ed  the  wrath  of  that  power,  and,  more  than 
any  other  man,  excited  its  madness  of  which 
it  died.  And  he  did  it,  not  from  love  of  dis¬ 
pute  and  strife,  but  from  love  of  the  bond- 
man  !  Clement. 

Chicago,  in.,  July  18lh,  1879. 


HISTORY  OF  SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

By  Rev.  Jool  Jewell. 

The  Synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews  was 
about  equivalent  to  a  national  Sabbath-school 
study  of  the  lesson  of  the  day’.  Notice  Ezra 
at  Jeru.salem,  our  Saviour  at  Nazareth,  etc. 

In  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Cliristian 
era,  the  children  and  young  people  were  col¬ 
lected  on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  obedience  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  feed  the  lambs  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  Word. 

After  the  Reformation  from  ages  of  dark¬ 
ness,  Sabbath-schools  were  gradually  renew¬ 
ed.  Charles  Borroraeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  died  in  1594,  founded  several  Sabbath- 
schools  in  his  diocese,  as  St.  Patrick  had 
previously  done  in  Ireland.  The  apostle  Eli¬ 
ot  came  to  America  in  1631,  and  adopted  the 
same  system  among  the  Indians.  John 
Wener  compiled  a  Manual  of  Sabbath-school 
instruction  in  1045.  The  Dunkors  brought  a 
copy  from  Germany  in  1734,  and  the  next  year 
John  Weisz  established  a  Sabbath-school  in 
their  community,  about  fifty  miles  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Joseph  Allein,  author  of  the  “Alarm,”  who 
died  in  1008,  for  years  gathered  the  young 
together  on  the  Lord’s  day’,  for  instruction 
in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  About  1060  Cath¬ 
arine  Boevy  taught  the  chibiren  of  the  poor 
at  her  own  house  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Church  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  organized  a 
Sabbath-school  in  1680.  The  German  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  formed  such  a  school  near  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  about  1745,  and  Ludwig  Hacker 
another  in  1749.  John  Wesley  organized  them 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  other  places  among  the 
blacks,  in  1737 ;  which  Charles  Wesley  and 
George  Whitfield  continued.  Dr.  Joseph  Bel¬ 
lamy  established  one  at  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  in 
1740.  Theophilus  Lindsey  opened  a  Sunday- 
school  in  England  in  1703;  Miss  Hannah  Boll 
another  in  1769 ;  James  Hege  one  in  1775,  and 
two  in  1778.  In  1780  there  was  a  new  depart¬ 
ure.  Robert  Raikes,  together  with  a  Baptist 
Elder,  planned  the  openingof  a  Sunday-school 
at  Gloucester,  England,  with  paid  teachers ; 
and  the  next  year  one  at  Lancaster;  and 
William  Fox  made  a  movement  in  London. 
The  work  was  now  so  rapid  that  John  Wes¬ 
ley  wrote  July  18,  1784,  “  I  find  these  schools 
springing  up  wherever  I  go.”  “  The  Sunday- 
school  Society,”  of  London,  was  formed  in 
1785.  Bishop  Asbury  commenced  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Virginia  in  1780.  Peter  Thompson, 
a  Quaker,  put  in  operation  the  “  First  Day  or 
Sunday-school  Society”  of  Philadelphia  in 
1791.  In  1793  Katy  Ferguson,  a  poor  colored 
woman,  started  a  Sunday-school  in  New  York ; 
and  the  year  following  Isabella  Graham  and 
her  daughter  established  one  there,  with  hired 
teachers.  The  Broadway  Baptist  Sunday- 


school  was  organized  at  Baltimore  the  same 
season. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lake  founded  one  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  camp  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1795,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  several  years.  Samuel  Slater,  who 
built  the  fint  cotton  factory  in  America,  had 
a  Sunday-school  for  his  hands  in  1796  at 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  In  1806  Rev.  S. 
Wilmer  commenced  one  at  Kent,  Maryland. 
In  1809  “  The  Church  Sunday-school  ”  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  a  change  was 
made  from  secular  to  religious  instruction. 
In  1812  Sunday-schools  were  organized  on 
Staten  Island  and  in  Providence,  R.  I.  “  The 
New  York  Sunday-school  Union”  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1816,  when  a  ladies’  society  reported 
thirty  schools  and  a  male  society  about  the 
same  number.  “The  Philadelphia  Sunday 
and  Adult  School  Union  ”  was  instituted  in 

1817,  since  which  time  the  idea  that  such 
schools  are  only  for  ignorant  persons  and 
children,  has  been  gradually  abandoned. 
“The  American  Sunday-scliool  Union”  was 
formed  in  1824,  and  in  fifty-three  years  or¬ 
ganized  64,929  schools,  with  2,787,794  schol¬ 
ars,  besides  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  denominational  and  individual  effort.  The 
International  Convention  in  April,  1878,  re- 
porled  7,789  Sunday-schools  in  the  single 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  membership  of 
860,790;  In  New  York  a  roll  of  903,399 ;  and  in 
the  United  States  7,357,154. 

In  this  region  of  country  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  on  the  modern  plan,  so  far  as  We  can 
ascertain,  was  commenced  at  Elmira  in  June, 

1818,  by  Mary  and  Sarah  Clives.  Ephraim 
Birge  commenced  his  Bil>le  Class  in  Hector, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  Summer  of  1810,  aud  in  Juno, 

1819,  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  that  town  by  Rev.  Steyhen  Porter. 
We  date  one  at  Binghamton  in  1820,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  became  general  everywhere 
through  the  country. 


LETTER  FRO.n  (  ENTRAL  >EW  YORK. 

By  Frofenor  Hears  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Ro¬ 
manism,  whether  wisely  taken  or  not,  has 
been  felt  more  or  less  by  the  Romanists  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  “  Father  ”  Terry, 
a  well  known  priest  in  Utica,  and  a  man  com¬ 
manding  eonsiderable  respect  among  the 
Protestants  of  that  city,  was  moved  to  reply 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  a  sermon,  which 
was  published  in  the  Utica  Herald  of  June  30. 
I  imagine  wo  should  all  have  forgotten  both 
the  Assembly’s  testimony  and  the  priest’s  re¬ 
joinder,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  article  in 
the  Herald  of  July  10,  headed  “Romanism 
versus  Presbyterianism,”  in  answer  to  the 
sermon.  It  was  signed  “  P.  P.”  and  purport¬ 
ed  to  be  “a  lolce  from  the  country  ”  from  a 
brother  y:io  Was  surpriswO  Hmt  ■  tiie  city 
brethren  ”  had  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  who  asked  pardon  for  seeming  to  thrust 
himself  in  their  place.  But  the  trenchant 
stylo,  the  caustic  sevtjrity,  the  intermingling 
of  keen  argument  and  keener  wit,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  fairness  which  marked  the  article,  jioint- 
ed  to  a  source  not  exactly  rural ;  except  in 
that  temporary  sense  in  which,  for  example, 
an  Elmira  pastor  spending  his  vacation  in 
Kno.xboro,  might  claim  to  be,  or  to  utter  “  a 
voice  from  the  country.” 

“Father”  Terry  had  especially  taken  Pres¬ 
byterians  to  task  for  the  cruelty  (!)  of  their 
doctrines.  He  ventured  to  repeat  the  stale 
calumny  that  our  denomination  taught  the 
damnation  of  infants.  Foi’getting  how  com¬ 
pletely  he  exposed  his  own  Church  to  assault 
by  taking  this  ground,  ho  became  quite  rhe¬ 
torical,  if  not  pathetic,  in  his  description  of 
the  horrible  nature  of  our  supposed  belief. 
“ Think  of  it,  think  of  it,  friends!”  he  cried 
out.  “The  white  hand  of  religion  giving 
over  to  eternal  torture  the  little  child,  w’hose 
only  sin  was  the  smile  which  gave  its  mother 
joy.”  And  again:  “That  is  the  god  of  non¬ 
elect  infants,  who  looks  down  upon  bab(‘S  a 
span  long  condemned  to  hell,  simply  because 
it  did  not  please  him  to  include  them  in  a 
saving  decree.” 

“Surely,”  says  “P.  P..”  “if  anything  can 
be  done  to  soothe  the  wretchedness  of  a 
prc.acher  suffering  under  such  rhetorical  and 
moral  anguish,  I  shall  be  pardoned  of  the 
city  clergy  for  doing  it.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  Presbyterian  Standards 
teach  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  future  con¬ 
dition  of  non-elect  infants,  but,  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  reference  to  the  passage  in  question, 
(Confe.ssion,  chap,  x,  section  3,)  implies  that 
they  too  are  saved,  as  well  as  “the  elect.” 
Then  turning  the  full  force  of  the  argument 
against  the  Romish  Church,  he  says  the 
phrase  “  infants  in  hell  a  span  long,”  is  a 
very  stale  sland^T,  which  no  theology  outside 
the  Romish  enclosure  has  given  occasion  for. 
In  support  of  this,  “  P.  P.”  cites  from  the 
great  Cardinal  Bellarmine  the  declaration 
that  “the  Church  has  always  believed  that 
infants  perish  if  they  depart  from  this  life 
without  baptism.”  He  also  cites  from  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent — which  were, 
or  are,  a  far  higher  authority  in  the  Romish 
Church,  than  any  Confession  of  Faith  could 
be,  in  any  Protestant  body — the  anathema : 
“  If  any  one  shall  say  that  baptism  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  salvation.  Let  him  be  accursed  !  ” 

“  P.  P.”  also  refers  to  the  extraordinary 
precautions  taken  by  the  Romish  Church  in 
the  case  of  feeble  infants  scarcely  born,  to 
have  them  baptized  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  lest  they  should  die  unbaptized,  aud 
so  be  lost  forever,  and  adds:  “  Presbyterians 
believe  nothing  of  all  this  monstrous  doctrine. 
They  do  not  run  with  the  sacrament  to  dying 
beds.  They  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  mon¬ 
strous  dogma  that  the  want  of  a  few  drops  of 
water  sprinkled  by  a  priest’s  hand  upon  a  ba¬ 
by’s  brow,  dooms  it  to  everlasting  fires.” 

“  Father”  Terry  replied  in  a  second  sermon, 
which  was  also  printed  In  the  Herald ;  the  re¬ 
ply,  however,  evaded  all  reference  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  merely  set  a  Jesuit 
priest,  Perrone,  over  against  the  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  with  the  implication  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  deceased  Infants, 
a  Roman  Catholic  is  not  bound  bj’  the  decree 
of  a  Council  so  magisterial  even  as  that  of 
Trent,  but  is  at  liberty  to  believe  as  he 
pleases.  All  of  which  sounds  like  a  Jesuiti¬ 


cal  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  intense  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  a  Church,  whicli  teaches  that  out 
of  her  fold,  and  without  her  baptism,  none, 
whether  infant  or  adult,  whether  the  child  of 
believers  or  unbelievers,  can  be  saved. 

Penn  Yan  Visited. 

The  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  took  me,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  interesting  and  busy  village  of 
Penn  Yan,  on  Keuka  Lake.  The  very  name 
of  the  village  is  remarkable  amid  the  crowd 
of  ill-assorted  classical  appellations  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Central  New  York.  It  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  original*  settlers  were  Pennsyl- 
vanians  and  Diakecs,  the  first  syllable  of 
each  of  these  words  being  comjioundoil  into 
a  new  word :  Penn  Yan.  This  is  historical. 
Close  by  is  “Jerusalem  Hill,”  one  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  settlements  of  the  followers  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  the  Quaker  impostor,  “the  uni¬ 
versal  Friend.”  Here  she  established  a  col¬ 
ony  on  tlie  principle  of  celibacy,  and  exacted 
from  her  followers  the  most  complete  sub¬ 
mission.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in 
1819.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  Qua¬ 
kerism  in  tlie  community  around. 

The  New  Presbyterian  Church. 

Penn  Yan  will  .soon  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  of  village  churches  in  our 
denomination,  thanks  to  the  energy,  good 
taste  and  judgment  of  Rev.  D.  H.  Palmer,  the 
pastor,  and  his  excellent  people.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  trimmed  with  light  sandstone. 
When  finished,  the  audience-room  will  accom¬ 
modate  seven  hundred  people  without  gal¬ 
leries.  Beside,  and  architecturally  a  part  of, 
the  main  building  the  commodious  lecture 
and  Sunday-school  rooms  are  going  up.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the.se  apartments  is  the 
fireplaces  which  they  are  to  contain,  which 
will  not  only  impart  cheerfulness,  but  form 
part  of  the  system  of  ventilation.  The  whole 
will  be  heated  with  steam  or  hot  water. 

Had  the  building  been  completed  in  time, 
as  the  largest  in  the  village  it  would  have 
been  offered  to  the  State  teachers,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bajitist  church.  So  great  was  the  interest 
taken  in  the  meeting  by  the  people  ot  the 
village  and  neighborhood  that  it  amounted  to 
an  educational  festival.  Immense  crowds 
thronged  to  attend  the  exercises.  The  plat¬ 
form  was  profusely  decorateil  with  flowers. 
The  choirs  of  the  three  churches — Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian — united  in  fur¬ 
nishing  vocal  and  instrumimtal  music.  An 
excursion  on  Keuka  Lake  was  given  by  the 
committee  of  citizens,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  party  the  military  of  the  village  were  on 
J^nd  to  escort  them  from  the  boat.  “The 
bayonets  think,”  in  Penn  Yan. 

The  Wine  Producing  Region  of  the  State. 

The  excursion  took  us  among  the  beautiful 
and  bold  scenery  furnished  bj’  the  sloping 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
grimt  grape  and  wine  producing  region  of  the 
State.  Immense  tracts  of  countiy  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  vineyards ;  and  here  and  there,  close 
to  the  shore,  a  largo  barn-like  structure  was 
pointcfl  out  as  a  wine  cellar,  in  wliich  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  is  expressed  and  ke])t  in 
store  until  ready  for  market.  Here,  I  thought, 
is  e.xactly  the  place  to  test  the  value  of  the 
assertion  often  made,  that  the  providing  of 
abundant  and  pure  native  wines  would  I’oduce 
the  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  and  jiro- 
rriote  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  addressed 
iiKiuiries  on  the  subject  to  respectable  and 
competent  persons  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  the  answer  invariably  was  that  the  use 
of  distilled  liquors  had  increased  instead  of 
diminished  with  the  growth  of  the  wine  man- 
ufactiu’e;  that  the  habits  of  the  people  had 
deteriorated  instead  of  improv’ed ;  and  that 
the  wine  interest  was  a  decided  injury  to  the 
community,  including  in  its  unhappy  influ¬ 
ences  those  within  as  well  as  those  outside 
of  the  churches.  Moreover,  it  was  mention¬ 
ed  as  a  perfectly  well  known  fact,  that  large 
quantities  of  alcohol  were  bought  by  wine 
manufacturers,  and  were  used  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  “the  pure  juice  of  the  grape” 
is  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
right  among  the  great  vineyards  and  wine 
cellars  of  Central  Now  York.  The  facts  in 
regard  to  the  wine  producing  regions  of 
Southern  Ohio  and  California,  are  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  tenor ;  and  the  i>roject  of  a  general  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  native  wines  as 
a  cure  for  intemperance  must  be  considered 
•as  pi’actieally  exploded  in  America. 

The  Stats  Teachers’  Association 
Held  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
anniversaries  in  their  historj’.  Besides  the 
usual  list  of  papers,  many  of  which  were 
able  and  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  Pnesi- 
dent  Cowles  of  Elmira  Female  College  deliv¬ 
ered  a  delightful  address,  with  some  crayon 
aud  blackboard  illustrations  on  drawing  and 
art  culture  in  primary  schools ;  a  large  and 
able  Committee  on  Supervising  and  Licensing 
Teachera,  after  conferring  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Unification  appointed  by  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  in  Albany,  reported  in  favor  of  placing 
the  election  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
A  minority  of  one  of  this  Committee  of  nine, 
however,  reported  that  the  time  for  such  a 
change  was  not  yet  come,  and  in  order  to  give 
full  opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject, 
the  majority  report  was  recommitted  and  the 
Committee  was  instructed  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  General  Eaton  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  was  present, 
and  in  his  address  at  the  close  of  the  exer¬ 
cises,  said  that  he  had  been  in  attendance  up¬ 
on  a  succession  of  educational  gatherings, 
including  that  of  the  previous  week  at  the 
White  Mountains,  and  that  this  of  the  New 
York  Association  was  the  culmination  of  the 
whole  series. 


A  GIVING  BISHOP. 

It  is  stated  that  Bishop  Peck  has  pledged 
his  whole  estate  for  Syracuse  University,  and 
also  has  a  life  insurance  policy  which  is  se¬ 
cured  to  complete  the  endowment  of  a  pro 
fessorship  in  that  institution.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  he  is  continually  giving.  Recently 


he  gave  $250  to  establish  a  Methodist  church 
on  the  frontier.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  Church 
Extension  meeting,  he  arose  and  said  “I  can 
speak  better  after  I  give !  ”  and  forthwith  sub¬ 
scribed  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  a  few 
days  sent  a  draft  to  the  treasury  for  the  mo¬ 
ney. 


ONE  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Mq  Dear  Evangelist:  That  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  operations  of  the 
Socii'ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  I  give 
you  the  items  of  one  week’s  work  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Enforcement  of  Law’.  These  facts  sel¬ 
dom  get  into  the  daily  papers  : 

Friday,  June  20.  Before  Judge  Oildersleeve : 
Peter  Finn  of  23  Charles  street,  for  Sunday  selling, 
postponed ;  Edward  Shea  and  C.  A.  Collins,  2  Union 
Square,  postponed ;  Oscar  Pusch,  327  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  four  indictments,  postponed ;  Francis  Rup- 
port,  123  Bleecker  street,  second  offence.  His 
license  was  taken  away  from  him  in  open  court, 
and  he  was  fined  $100,  with  a  warning,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  postponed ;  Edward  Coffee,  504  Sixth 
avenue,  three  indictments,  postponed ;  Leopold  A. 
Stein  (second  offence),  381  Bowery.  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Donald,  216  Avenue  B,  Alderman  Keenan’s  former 
barkeeper.  The  Alderman  having  been  fined  for 
breaking  the  law,  sold  out  (?)  to  his  barkeeper. 
McDon.-vld  was  fined  $50  and  warned. 

Sunday,  June  22.  The  Committee  visited  in  four 
and  a  half  hours,  sixty-six  bar-rooms  in  six  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  found  794  persons  in  them.  A  careful 
account  ot  these  was  sent  to  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioners,  to  show  them  how  little  cure  the  Captains 
took  ot  their  precincts. 

Monday,  June  23.  Before  Judge  Gildorsleeve: 
Peter  Finn,  bail  forfeited  ;  Edward  Shea  and  C.  A. 
Collins,  again  postponed ;  Oscar  Pusch,  fined  $50 
and  warned ;  James  Burns,  261  West  Twenty-sev¬ 
enth  street,  postponed.  In  the  Marine  Court:  Ju¬ 
lius  Kohler  and  John  Perry  sued  for  civil  damages, 
postponed. 

'Tuesday,  June  24.  Judgiucut  in  Marine  Court 
by  default  against  Kohler  with  costs,  $129.  The 
same  day  in  Court  of  Sessions,  Julius  Kohler  (127 
Prince  street)  was  tried  by  a  jury  for  a  second 
offence,  and  found  guilty ;  he  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  days  imprisonment  in  the  City  Prison. 

Wednesday,  June  25.  Charles  McCarthy,  7  Mul¬ 
berry  street,  bond  forfeited ;  Valentine  Bauer,  357 
Bowery,  second  offence,  postj)on(!d;  John  Fries 
and  Franz  Becker,  319  Bowery,  postponed ;  Chris¬ 
tian  Olts,  168  Second  street,  fined  $30  and  warned ; 
Fritz  Jaeger,  130  Third  avenue,  fined  $30  and 
warned ;  Mary  Colombo,  88  Crosby  street,  second 
offence,  postponed ;  Joseph  Boss  and  James  Ross, 
fined  $30. 

Thursday,  June  26.  Valentine  Bauer,  adjourn¬ 
ed;  Edward  Coffee,  fined  $5.'' and  warned ;  Philip 
Cantlin,  39  Washington  street,  a  politician,  his 
case  adjourned  for  the  eighth  time;  CK::'  Hubner 
and  Leopold  A.  Stein,  postponed ;  Max  Segal,  62 
East  Broadway,  postponed;  James  Barnes,  261 
West  27th  street,  fined  $30  and  warned ;  Francis 
Buppert,  123  Bleecker  street,  again  postjwjned ; 
John  Calory,  268  Elizabeth  street,  sentenced  to 
City  Prison  for  fifteen  days;  Lois  Cans,  case  ad¬ 
journed;  John  W.  Shute  and  Frederick  Shuto,  1 
Mercer  street,  tried  by  jury,  found  guilty ;  John  W. 
Shute  was  sent  to  the  City  Prison  for  thirty  days, 
and  Frederick  Shute  was  fined  $50. 

I  have  given  merely  the  skeh’ton  r-f  the 
record,  to  show  you  how  busy  is  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  tlie  Enforcement  of  Law.  Our 
citizens  are  not  aware  how  much  time  and 
energy  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  is  constantly  using  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  groggeries  wliich  disgrace  our 
city.  We  ask  the  sincere  and  hearty  co- 
ojieration  of  all  lovers  of  law  and  good 
order.  The  postponements  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  often  on  the  shallowest 
pretexts.  Everything  is  done  by  paid  coun¬ 
sel  to  thwart  our  efforts.  We  intend,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line. 

Yours  truly,  How.vkd  Ckosby. 

New  York,  July,  1879. 


A  PERSIAN  PRESBYTERY. 

[Under  date  of  Oroomiah,  May  17th,  we  have  the 
following  sketen  of  the  important  proceedings  of 
our  “  liest  Knooshya  ”  in  that  ancient  and  remote 
quarter  of  the  glojie,  the  Persian  Empire.  It  will 

lie  read  with  interest  mingled  with  admiration _ 

Ed.  Ev.] 

I  have  this  week  attended  the  meeting  of 
one  of  our  native  Presbyteries  or  Knooshyas, 
held  in  Charagooshe.  Tlie  meeting  was  full, 
over  thirty  members  being  jiresent.  Nearly 
every  pastor  and  preacher  was  there,  and 
every  church  was  represented.  As  this  is 
our  best  Knooshya,  I  will  give  the  main  sta¬ 
tistics.  It  covers  the  field  for  a  few  miles 
around  the  city  of  Oroomiah  and  backw’ard 
into  two  mountain  districts,  thirty  to  seventy 
miles  away.  Tlie  self-supporting  churches 
are  live,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  550.  Near  100  persons  have  been  add¬ 
ed  on  profession  in  the  six  months  past,  or 
will  join  at  the  next  communion.  The  four 
other  churches,  partly  self-supporting,  and 
near  twenty  congregations,  have  a  member¬ 
ship  of  200,  and  have  received  40  additions 
the  past  six  months. 

'riiese  figures,  as  the  rejiorts  given  at  the 
meeting,  show  that  the  Winter  past  has  been 
one  of  activity  and  blessing.  In  a  few  places 
the  visitation  of  the  Spirit  has  been  with 
power.  The  two  days’  meeting  was  crowded 
with  business,  besides  the  reports  from  the 
churches  and  congregations.  An  important 
practical  discussion  was  held  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  church  members  from  the  world. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  report  of  col¬ 
porteurs,  who  have  been  during  the  Winter  to 
Bagdad  and  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  and 
who  found  many  open  doors  in  the  towns  and 
cities  by  the  way. 

Another  question,  very  practical  and  press¬ 
ing,  was  the  means  and  methods  of  caring 
for  the  poor.  Our  Lord’s  saying,  “  Ye  have 
the  poor  always  with  you,”  is  every  day  veri¬ 
fied  in  this  land,  and  the  tax  upon  all  our 
churches  this  year  is  very  heavy.  Still  ano¬ 
ther  item  of  much  interest  was  the  starting 
of  a  missionary  fund  to  bo  used  in  opening 
new  work.  Fifteen  tomans  ($30)  were  raised 
by  personal  subscription  as  a  beginning.  Our 
mission  promise  to  increase  fourfold  the  sum 
raised  by  the  churches  here. 

The  heaviest  business  of  all  was  the  read¬ 
ing,  discussion,  and  adoption  of  the  revised 
Form  of  Church  Government.  All  closed 
with  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
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ROMISH  Mpi  ism  ix  Mexico. 

T  city,  June  29, 1879. 

—  -  —  _.  Editor  of  the  NewVork  Evangelist. 

GENESIS  OP  PRESBTTEEY  IN  WESTERN  NEW  Dear  Friend :  I  have  seen  in  The  Evangel- 
TORK.  18T  of  the  12th  inst.,  the  article  headed  “  Dr. 

An  interesting  old  manuscript  volume  Hodge  on  Romish  Baptism,”  with  a  reference 
has  lately  come  to  light  in  a  Geneva  house,  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Its  title-page  is  clearly  and  neatly  inscrib-  the  same  subject. 

ed,  “  Records  of  the  Middle  Association  Thus  far,  the  missionaries  sent  to  Romish 
of  Ministers  and  Churches  on  the  Military  countries  have  been  left  to  settle  the  question 
Tract  and  its  vicinity.”  This  “Military  of  thyecognition  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism 

—  ,  „  ,  •  .X  1  1  themselves,  and  all  our  missionaries  in 

Tract  was  so  named  because  its  land  ...  ,  ^  #  r  u  ^  i.. 

^  V  -r  .  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I  have  learnen  in 

was  sqt  apart  (July  25, 1782,)  by  the  Legis-  Romish  countries,  have  been  led  with 

lature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  singular  uniformitj'  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
payment  of  military  bounties  to  the  sol-  from  that  sustained  by  the  article  in  question, 
diers  of  the  State  who  had  served  in  the  i  believe  we  have  been  led  to  this  unanimity 
army  for  a  certain  period  during  the  war  of  views  and  of  practice  not  by  any  theoret- 
of  the  Revolution.”  It  embraced  “the  ical  or  metaphysical  ideas  on  the  subject, 
present  counties  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  but  by  an  irresistible  mass  of  practical  con- 
Seneca,  and  Cortland,  the  greater  part  of  siderations. 

Tompkins,  with  smaller  parts  of  Oswego  writer  asks  a  question  to  which  it 

and  Wayne.  So  says  Dr.  Hotchkin  in  his  necessary  to  give  an  answer:  “How 

History  of  Western  New  York,  p.  7.  member  of  the  Synagogue  of 

.u  .-..1  t  •  i.  Satan  and  of  the  body  of  Christ  at  the  same 

After  the  title-page  of  this  manuscript  ,.  i  i-  i 

,  ,  „  .  .  , ,  „  time  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  implied 

volume,  the  first  pages  contain  the  follow-  .i,  .  ...  >  .  v,.  n 

«  ,  w  c  that  this  is  impossible,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 

“  Confession  of  Faith.”  sustain  at  once  the 

“  The  ministers  andchun'hcs  represented  in  the  relation  to  these  two  opposite  kingdoms. 

Convention  met  at  Marcellus  on  the  second  Tues-  But  it  is  an  every-day  fact  that  a  man  may 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  have  a  nomiiutl  connection  with  a  true  Chris- 
four,  think  fit  to  state  the  following  as  a  very  tian  Church,  by  baptism  and  profession  of 
brief  summary  of  their  views  of  the  leading  doc-  faith,  while  spiritually  he  is  none  of  Christ’s, 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  forma-  but  a  true  member  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
tion  and  discipline  of  a  church.  This  wo  do,  that  g^QJ^  j  suppose  it  will  bo  conceded  is  the  po- 
the  churchy  may  all  be  acquain^  with  what  ap-  Christians.  They 

pear  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this  body  collectively,  .  .  . . 

and  that  a  record  maybe  kept  for  the  days  to  are  at  once  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
come,  that  it  may  be  known  what  were  the  relig-  ^“*1  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Members  of 

ious  sentiments  of  this  Association  at  the  time  of  f he  former,  by  the  outward  tie  of  forms  and 
its  formation.  ceremonies ;  and  members  of  tho  latter,  by 

“  We  believe  in  tho  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  inward  tie  of  their  spiritual  nature, 
one  God,  infinitely  great  and  good.  We  believe  Now  I  submit  that  under  a  different  set  of 
that  God  created  and  governs  all  things  for  his  circumstances  it  is  equally  possible  for  a 
own  glory,  according  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  his  man  to  be  a  member  of  an  anti-Christian 
own  will.  We  believe  tho  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  forms  and 

word  of  God.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  first  ,  •-.nv  -  . 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  X,  V  .  ceremonies,  while  spiritually  ho  is  a  true 

parents  of  mankind  were  made  perfectly  holy ;  .  .  ,  f  .  ,  .  , 

that  God  made  a  covenant  of  works  with  them,  in  Christian  converted  through  the  Word  of  God, 
which' their  posterity  were  included;  that  they  regenerated  by  the  work  of  tho  Holy 
wickedly  broke  this  covenant,  and  entailed  sin.  Spirit.  Of  course  such  a  position  for  a  Chris- 
guilt,  and  misery  on  all  their  race.  But  that  Jesus  tian  is  a  very  unnatural  and  undesirable  one, 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  infinitely  glorious  Be-  and  it  seems  to  be  to  just  such  a  cla  s  of 
deemer,  came  into  the  world  to  magnify  the  law  Christ’s  people,  thus  unfavorably  situated  in 
and  make  it  honorable,  and  by  laying  down  his  f;j,e  onoray’s  camp  in  tho  mystic  Babylon, 
life  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  us,  he  opened  the  the  words  of  Holy  W’rit  are  to  bo  ad- 

way  for  a  deliverance  from  both  sin  aud  misery.  x  j  t  t _ u _ _ 

_ '  ^  ...  ,  ,  ,  ^  dressed:  “And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 

We  believe  that  none  lire  lost  for  want  of  a  fulness  ,,  ,  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  x 

:  XU  X  _  X  u  •  n  x  T»  .  that  said.  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that 
in  the  atonement,  which  is  infinite.  If  any  of  us  ’  •  j  k  i'  > 

perish,  we  believe  it  will  be  for  a  wilful  rejection  you  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  you 

of  a  freely  offered  salvation.  We  also  believe  in  receive  not  of  her  plagues.”  (Rev.  xviil.  4.) 
the  total  sinfulness  of  the  natural  heart,  and  con-  We  are  constantly  brought  into  contact 
sequently  in  the  necessity  of  irresistible  divine  in-  just  such  cases.  Mon  who  have  been 

fluence  to  renew  it  to  repentance,  faith,  and  new  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
obedience  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  sal-  baptism  and  confirmation  arc 

nation.  We  also  believe  that  God  renews  the  .  .i.  i  ai  i.  ai 

,  .  -  a-  X  lx-  •  -A  members  of  it,  read  tho  Bible  or  hear  the 

hearts  of  men  according  to  his  sovereign,  immcrit-  _  _  .  . 

ed  grace,  and  eternal  purpose  of  election.  We  Pleached,  and  by  the  Spirit  are  con- 

further  believe  in  justification  by  faith  in  the  vinced  of  sin,  and  led  to  tho  Saviour  of  sin- 
righteousness  of  Christ;  which  righteousness  is  ners.  One  of  the  first  impulses  of  such  men 
tho  whole  meritorious  cause  of  our  acceptance  is  to  ask  Christian  baptism,  that  tliej’  may 
with  God.  Also  in  the  certain  perseverance  of  thus  break  off  their  outward  connection  with 
all  real  saints.  Wo  fully  believe  in  the  morality  a  Church  that  in  this  country  at  least  is  not 
of  the  Sabbath ;  and  also  that  the  first  day  of  the  Christian. 

week  is  now  to  be  observed  as  holy  time.  Finally,  altogether  from  the  facts  that,  1st, 

we  believe  in  the  resurrwtion  of  the  body  in  a  of  baptism  practised  by  the  Romish 

general  and  righteous  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ,  ,  -ai.  ia  •  i  i  x:i  i  ai  a 

xi  1  Au  *  A  .3  I  A.  t-  j  *ai.  Church,  with  its  salt  sprinkled  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  future  and  everlasting  happiness  of  the  ,  ,  , ,  ,  x ,  , ,  . 

righteous,  and  endless  misery  of  the  wicked.  ®ther  endless  mummeries. 

Articles  of  Practice  &c.  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  simple  sym- 

1.  That  no  persons  ought  to  be  admitted  into  a  t'ollc  ordinance  established  by  Christ ;  and. 

Church,  except  those  who  give  Scriptural  evidence  that  their  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  regenera- 
of  real  friendship  to  Christ.  tion  wrought  by  it,  is  both  unfounded  and 

2.  That  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  this,  very  dangerous ;  apart  from  these  considera- 

churches  ought  to  examine  into  the  doctrinal  be-  tions,  wo  find  that  we  could  not  leave  the 
lief,  religious  experience,  and  moral  character  of  Gospel’s  converts  here  in  a  nominal  connec- 
all  those  who  manifest  a  desire  to  unite  with  them,  p^pal  Church,  without  thereby 

3.  That  believing  parents,  and  none  othem,  j  , hindering  their  spiritual  life.  It  is 

ought  to  present  their  children  to  Christ  in  the  7.  ‘  .au  a  1  ai  *  1  At  a 

®  ,  1.  A.  then  with  groat  pleasure  that  we  find  that 

ordmanee  of  baptism.  ,  ,  ^  11 

4.  That  each  Church  of  Christ  is  bound  to  keep  those  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  has  touched, 

up  a  careful  and  holy  watch  over  its  own  mem-  have  generally  no  hesitation  in  obeying  the 
hers,  both  with  respect  to  religious  sentiment  and  Spirit’s  command,  “  Come  oilt  oi  her.” 
practice.  Yours  truly.  Maxwell  Phillips. 

5.  That  in  all  cases  of  discipline,  churches  ought  — — 

to  pursue  the  steps  pointed  out  bv  our  Saviour  in  .  ixniriii:'i>  •./kwrr/.v 

Matthew  xviil.  15, 16, 17.  LETTER  I  ROM  BOSTON. 

6.  That  in  matters  of  discipline  each  particular  Bad  Men 

church  with  a  presiding  minister,  shall  be  consid-  have  zealous  friends,  and  this  time  it  is  Mr 
ered  as  having  full  power  to  discipline  aud  censure  D.  M.  Bennet,  in  prison  for  sending  obscene 
its  own  mcmliers  according  to  tho  rules  of  Christy  books  through  the  mails.  We  In  Boston  are 
but  in  coses  of  peculiar  difficulty  it  is  recommend-  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  fact  that  oxten- 
•d  that  re<-oursc  be  had  to  the  Association,  or  3.^,^,  j  petitions  for  Bonnet’s  pardon 

some  sister  churches  for  their  advice  and  assist-  ,  ,  1  x  nr  1  •  x  nr  1  11 


doctors,  disguised  as  clairvoyants,  and  steady  defend  themselves,  they  have  had  very  few  lingering  sunshine  from  the  inner  man ;  but  brethren,  and  to  be  the  keeper  of  his  own 
employment.  Mr.  Morgan  has  a  manuscript  defenders  among  white  people.  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  perhaps  it  was  conscience.  Why  did  he  not,  then,  preach 

book  of  names  of  those  classes  of  people,  In  the  Summer  of  1866,  after  tho  release  of  most  fitting  that  he  should  die  as  he  lived,  ^  Lis  own  conscience  dictated,  in  view  of 
with  their  occupations,  places,  financial  and  the  Dakota  prisoners  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dr.  with  no  exalted  imagery  of  tlio  future,  but  a  oriiination  vows’?  If  his  Presbytery 

social  position,  and  in  a  few  months  will  fur-  Williamson  and  I  took  with  us  Rev.  Jolin  B.  stern  faith  which  gives  hope  and  peace  in  the  k 

nish  the  public  with  a  volume  of  reading  son-  Renville,  and  journeyed  up  through  Mimic-  deepest  waters.”  My  life-long  friend— my  couiit.^  There*  Is  n'fV^oLabilitv  that* 

sational  because  of  tho  startling  nature  of  sota  and  across  through  Dakota  to  tlio  Mis-  fellow-worker  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  among  Alcott  would  have  been  disturb'd'  This 

the  facts.  _  souri  River,  and  into  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Dakotas — ho  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  !  tiling  of  liaving  a  vicarious  eon.seience  to 

High  Chnrchism  Nebraska.  On  our  way  we  spent  some  time  His  works  do  follow  him !  Le  exercised  liy  the  Presbytery  for  the  in- 

In  this  city  is  getting  its  back  up,  and  so  is  at  tho  Head  of  tho  Coteau,  preaching  and  ad-  ' _  _  dividual,  or  by  the  individual  for  the  Prea- 

tho  bishop.  At  tho  recent  Episcopal  Conven-  ministering  tho  onlinaneos  of  the  Gospel  to  jjj  jjjj,  pjjjj-g  qj,  squxh  CAROLINA  bf  sound  ethics  nor  sensi- 

tion  in  this  city.  Bishop  Paddock  in  his  ad-  our  old  cliurch  members,  and  gathering  in  a  ...  .  ^  ' 

dross  pointed  some  remarks  very  decidedly  multitude  of  new  converts,  wliicli  wo  organiz-  "as  .1  kini  Piovideiico  which  enabled  1110  W  e  “  rather  guess  that  tlie  above  are 
against  certain  high  ritualistic  practices  in  ed  into  churches,  ordaining  elders  over  them,  ^  return  by  the  Sabbath  to  my  Coiigruiti  the  true  sentiments,  if  nottheexactman- 
his  diocese,  moaning,  as  Wxas  understood,  the  and  licensing  two  of  the  best  qualified  to  mid  the  pine  forest  of  Sumter  couii-  uscript  words  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Patton,  who  is 

Church  of  tho  Advent  in  this  city,  and  quoted  preach  tho  Gospel.  When  we  reached  the  L'’’  ^c*^o™'ng  to  the  promise,  tho  Master  just  now  filling  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  John  Hall  * 

the  decisions  of  tho  Lambeth  Conference.  Niobrara,  wo  found  tho  Christians  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  were  with  us  in  tho  in  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Wequiteap- 

Fatlier  Hall  of  tho  Advent  Church  has  replied  prison  at  Davenport  and  the  Christians  of  tho  Word.  This  was  evinced  prove  tliem. 

to  the  Bishop,  defending  tho  confessional,  camp  at  Crow  Creek  now  united,  and  they  coiiverting  power  of  --  -  — 

&c.,  aud  denying  the  Bishop’s  interpretation  desired  to  bo  consolidated  into  one  church,  of  we  trust,  were  Tho  Catlxolic  Review  devotes  prominent 

of  tho  Lambeth  decisions.  Bishop  Paddock  more  than  400  members.  Wo  helped  them  to-  L^o^RLt  into  tlio  kingdom,  who,  with  four-  editorial  space  to  the  operations  of  “A 

in  turn  has  issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  defend-  select  their  religious  teachers,  which  they  o*' tors,  are  expected  to  unite  "itii  us  at  Modern  Protestant  Propagandist  ” — asfol- 
ing  his  position  in  very  decided  terms.  It  is  did  from  tho  men  who  had  been  in  prison.  ^toiiiunion  in  Julj .  lows: 

now  no  longer  a  private  nuitter,  but  an  open  So  mightily  has  tho  Word  of  God  prevailed  aving  a  teii<  ei  to  a  number  of  sick,  it  An  ardent  Christian  at  work  ”  was  so 

controversy,  such  as  has  not  occurred  before  among  them  that  almost  the  entire  communi-  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  time  for  the  unfortuna  e  as  to  evangelical  la- 

l„.,.„dlocoso..„dp,.ob„hl„.„tinNowE„g-  ty  prol^^d  to  „o  Christton,.  F»  lour  c„„. 

land.  Bishop  Paddock  is  known  to  bo  liberal,  secutive  Summers  it  was  our  privilege  to  ’  istant.  iiis.c  o  s  tlie  Protestant  clersv 

but  if  hollas  put  his  foot  down  against  the  travel  together  in  this  work  of  visiting  and  y  t^Le  Frecdmen  s  Commit-  diabolical  aggressions  and  i^^- 

extremo  practices  of  Fathers  Hall  and  Graf-  reconstructing  these  Dakota  Christian  com-  'c  s  who  are  specially  interest-  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
ton  of  tho  Advent  Church,  lie  will  certainly  munities.  We  also  extended  our  visits  to  f  ‘ this  branch  of  the  work,  will  be  glad  to  try,  but  seeing  that  their  exhortations  and 

stayput,  and  his  diocese  will  stay  with  him;  the  villages  of  wild  Teetons  along  tho  Mis-  Lear  from  it.  Let  mo  say,  first  of  all :  Iiiiag-  invectives  failed  in  any  way  to  diminish 

iiFxi  »i  I-  F.X  XU  ■  I  iJixTxx,.  n,.  w!iii,.,..oxx.x  xvxof  me  a  beautiful  pine  forest  extending  for  sev-  the  number  ot  Catiiohcs  m  the  land  or  to 

and  If  tho  Advent  priests  stick  to  their  ground  souri  River.  Dr.  Williamson  claimed  that  ^  t>rnvf-ni  thxx  mxrxx.wi  tho  fniti,  i,xx  -ixxXxx,. 

„s  tho  tho..  ,vh.t  next  I  For-  tho  Indi.nl  ni.st  ho  ,„„.o  hono.t  th.n  white  It™  “t  C'  ItoS 

ther  proceedings  Will  be  looked  for  with  pe-  men ;  for  he  always  took  with  him  an  old  and  staclow,  delighted  P^^rtainly  be  productive  of  tangible  and 

culiar  interest.  Pubitan.  trunk  without  a  look,  and  in  all  their  journeys  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  .  ’  r  ..  immediate  results. 

■  he  had  not  lost  from  a  thread  to  a  shoestring.  charmed,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  with  go  ascertained  that  a  train  upon  the 

nu  le  «  For  thirty-six  years  Dr.  Williamson  was  a  *he  majestic  pines,  when  New  York  Central  Railroad,  running  from 

DR.  1.  S.  MILLIxlMSON.  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  But  af-  suddenly  a  white  church  bui-sts  upon  your  Syracuse  to  Canandaigua,  was  heavily  la- 


I)R.  T.  S.  WILLLIMSOX. 


HiB  Long  Career  as  Missionary  Among  the  IndianB.  Assemblies,  and  tho 


By  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  LL.D. 


transfer  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  New 


vision,  with  its  cosy  manor  in  tho  background  den  with  passengers,  most  of  whom — if 
— hero  is  the  Goodwill  church,  seating  about  all — were  Catholics.  It  was  clear  in 
400  ami  its  dav  Ills  mind  that  if  he  could  xvreck  this  train 


- - - - - ...y  -  school  mmu  iiuu  ii  ne  comu  wrecK  tins  tram 

School  .upportor,  of  that  Board  to  tho  Proa.  such  a  manner  that  the  ontlro  comply 


When,  after  the  treaty  of  1851,  the  Indians  bytorian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  thequos- 


of  passengers  would  be  killed,  he  would  at 


of  tho  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota  were  tion  of  a  change  of  our  relations  was  thought-  )'^*tli  her  only  assistant,  are  from  cliraiiiish  to  that  extent  the  Catholic 

removed.  Dr.  Williamson  removed  with  them  fuHy  coiisidorod  and  fully  discussed.  Tho  Fcnnsylvama.  Miss  Moorhead  for  tho  last  population  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
— or  rather,  no  wont  before  them— aud  com-  Doctor  was  too  strong  a  Presbyterian  not  to  y<'ars  has  been  most  devotedly  and  ear-  the  same  time  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent, 


iiioiiced  his  last  station  at  Pay-zhe-hoo-ta-zoe  have  decided  convictions  on  that  matter, 
(the  Yellow  Medicine).  There  he  and  his  But  there  wore,  as  wo  considered  it,  suhstaii- 


nestly  engaged  in  this  self-denying  work,  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  obnoxious  race, 
is  much  beloved  both  by  her  pupils  and  their  laid  his  plans  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 


Buttnerowcro.aswo  consiuerci  it.  sutistau-  altogether  is  a  very  successful  contrived  means  by  which  he  hoped 

family  had  further  opportunities  to  “glory  in  tial  reasons  why  wo  could  not  go  over  as  an  aicogetner  is  a  very  successiui  should  be  thrown  over  a  high 

tribulations.  ’  Tho  first  Winter  was  one  of  entire  mission.  And  so  we  agreed  to  divide,  • .  ,  ,  .  embankment  into  an  adjoining  field.  He 

unusual  severity,  and  they  came  near  slarv-  Dr.  Williamson  and  his  sou.  Rev.  John  P.  “"tn-  pp^^ed  two  ties  crosswise  on  the  rails,  and 

ing.  But  hero  tho  Lord  blessed  them,  and  Williamson,  transferring  themselves  to  the  hered  200  scholars ;  tho  average  has  been  150.  laid  two  others  at  right  a,iigle8  to  these, 
permitted  them  to  see  a  native  church  grow  Presbyterian  Board  while  my  boys  and  my-  ^^^1  yet  for  niilos  you  will  scarcely  see  a  log-  with  their  ends  resting  against  the  timbers 

up,  as  well  as  at  Hazlowood,  the  other  mis-  self  remained  as  we  wore  The  division  !  “Mhere  do  they  come  from?”  do  on  w  iic  i  the  track  was  laid. 

•  X  Xi  V.  TX  •  XI  X  icmauiou  xis  wo  woio.  i  no  uiMsioii  .  TIicv  come  from  surrounding  Dlant-  The  tram  ran  at  full  speed  against  these 

Sion  station  near  by.  It  was  during  tho  next  made  no  dlslurbanco  in  our  mutual  confi-  ^ .  ^'^cy  conieiioni  surrounuing  piant  ,  ^  to  srrief  TJrifor- 

ton  vwnrs  tlint  Gin  ennxia  nf  nivili/aGnn  nnri  I  1  \  •  xu  xi  i  F  atlOllS — from  Iliulforest,  from  fivO  and  eight  ^  GOllOIlS  .III  I  taiUC  lO  grieL  UUIOr 

ten  years  ttiat  tuo  seeds  or  civilization  and  donee,  and  no  change  in  the  methods  of  our  .  i  i  .  xi  i  n  r  -  i  •  tunately,  however,  tor  the  Protestant 


ten  years  that  tho  seeds  of  civilization  and  donee,  and  no  change  in  the  methods  of  our 


. . .  X.,  ^  afterwards.  Contorenco  of  all  our  Dakota  pastors  and  el-  7nrn  .wnru  7.,, no  i 

e  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  Twenty-seven  years  of  labor  among  the  dors  and  Sabbath-school  workers.  This  has  Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  ...pf®  „Vv 

i  just  such  cases.  Mon  who  have  been  Dakotas,  were  past.  Tho  results  had  been  gathered  and  again  distriliuted  the  onthusi-  closing  exercises  for  the  Suniincr  term.  I  nor  even  any  limbs  being  bro- 

ight  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  encouraging — gratifying.  Dr.  Williamson’s  asm  of  tho  churches;  aud  has  become  tho  di-  heard  their  examination  in  reading,  orthog-  j-pjj  Perhaps  a  Catholic  saint  had  inter- 

who  by  baptism  and  confirmation  arc  oldest  son.  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  born  rector  of  tho  native  missionary  forces.  Witli  ™phy,  gcogriqihy,  grammar,  and  arithmetic;  fered  to  spoil  this  Protestant  plot, 

ibers  of  it,  read  tho  Bible  or  hear  tho  into  tho  missionary  kingdom,  had  recently  one  exception.  Dr.  Williamson  has  boon  able  ^  heard  thorn  in  dialogues,  and  declaiming  When  this  estimable  propag.andist  of  the 

pel  preached,  and  by  the  Spirit  are  con-  come  from  Lane  Seminary,  and  joined  our  to  attend  all  those  annual  Convocations,  and  Lke  young  orators;  and  all  passed  off  with  Protestant  faith  was  detected  and  arrested, 
icd  of  sin,  and  led  to  tho  Saviour  of  sin-  niissiona^  forces.  But  suddenly  our  work  has  added  very  much  to  their  interest.  as  much  accuracy  and  credit  as  I  have  ever  he  hfihlly  and  "nth  considerable  pnde, 

;.  One  of  the  first  imimlses  of  such  men  goemod  to  be  dashed  into  pieces.  The  whirl-  His  great  life  work,  that  of  translating  the  heard  any  where.  One  of  the  most  interest- 

o  ask  Christian  baptism,  that  they  may  outbreak  swept  over  our  mission.  Bible  iuto  tho  language  of  tho  Sioux  nation,  ‘"o  scenes  was  reserved  for  tho  last.  When  of  tjjg  ^vreck.  He  declared  that  he 

i  break  off  their  outward  connection  with  Our  houses  and  churches  wore  burned  with  was  continued  through  more  thau  two  score  ^hese  varied  exercises  were  over,  volunteer  “  hmi  a  spite  against  the  whole  Catholic 

lurch  that  in  this  country  at  least  is  not  qq,g  members  of  our  native  churches —  years,  and  was  only  completed  last  Autumn,  remarks  wore  called  for.  At  this  several  of  race,  aud  he  was  bound  to  exterminate 

stian.  .^jjgro  ^ere  they?  Would  there  over  be  a  in  this  as  in  most  things,  he  worked  slowly  the  fathers  came  forward,  and  in  their  own  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  that  re- 

lart  altogether  from  the  facts  that,  1st,  gathering  again  ?  It  required  just  such  a  and  carefully.  He  commenced  with  Genesis,  expressive  manner,  gave  vent  to  their  feel-  Lgion  He  avers  th.at  the  train  was  load- 

rorm  of  baptism  practised  by  the  Romish  physical  and  moral  revolution  as  that  to  break  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  worked  on-  ^"8®  gratitude  to  those  friends  by  whose  km  Tff  theSi  I 

rch,  with  its  salt  sprinkled  in  the  water,  the  bonds  of  heathenism  in  which  these  Da-  wards.  Tho  exception  to  this  was  that,  many  hherallty  their  children  enjoyed  the  blessings  me  inoie  lut 

its  candles  andother  endless  mummeries,  ^otas  wore.  It  seems  also  to  hajo  required  years  ago.  he  made  a  translation  of  the  Book  education.  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 

very  different  affair  from  the  simple  8ym--jhe  manifest  onduranoe  of  privatioiia  and  the  of  Proverbs.  But  l»e  .closed  his  labors  with  ^  'l*»Le  sure,  could  gentlemen  and  la-  railroad  and  tributary  region  above  desig- 
c  ordinance  established  by  Christ;  and.  unselfish  devotion  of  Dr.  Williamson  and  oth-  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  He  lived  to  read  wealth,  who  are  willing  to  give  of  anted.  The  “  old  road  ”  from  Syracuse  to 

that  their  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  regenena-  ers  to  thorn  in  this  time  of  trouble,  to  fully  the  plate  proofs  of  all.  and  to  realize  that  the  ^heir  fortune-if  they  only  knew  where  to  Canandaigua  and  on  to  Rochester  runs 

wrought  by  it.  is  both  unfounded  and  satisfy  their  suspicious  hearts,  that  we  did  entire  Scriptures  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testa-  the  greatest  good,  if  they  could  have  through  an  essentially  Protestant  region, 

^dangerous;  apart  from  these  considera-  gggj^  theirs,  but  them.  The  Winter  of  ments  wore  in  the  language  of  the  Dakotas,  been  present,  thej  would  no  longer  "itlihold  and  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  local  pa- 
s,  wo  find  that  we  could  not  leave  the  18G2-3,  Dr.  Williamson  having  located  his  though  ho  did  not  live  to  see  the  Book  com-  their  offerings.  They  would  find  here,  not  as  tronage,  the  “  through  travel”  seeking  the 

pel’s  converts  here  in  a  nominal  connec-  family  at  St.  Peter,  usually  walked  up  every  plcte.  ^  found,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  City  of  Bro-  shorter  route  to  the  North.  It  is  safe  to  say 

with  the  papal  Church,  without  thereby  Saturday  to  Mankato,  to  preach  the  Gospel  While  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  was  holding  therly  Love,  “  the  dry-rot  that  is  eating  like  Hiat  the  passengers  on  any  ordinary  day 

itly  hindering  their  spiritual  life.  It  is  |.j,g  400  Dakota  men  in  prison.  “That,”  its  sessions  in  St.  Paul,  in  October,  1877,  >''■  ^^^nker  into  the  vitals  of  society  no!  but,  qj.  ujgjjf  fraiii  would  be  three-fourths  Pro- 

1  with  groat  pleasure  that  we  find  that  young  man,  “satisfied  us  that  you  Dr.  Williamson  was  lying  at  the  point  of  ^h®  other  hand,  they  will  find  here  “  the  Had  there  been  a  Catholic  church 

>e  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  has  touched,  ^erc  really  our  friends.”  Sometimes  it  seems  death,  as  was  supposed,  with  pneumonia,  new  life,  the  young  blood,  that  comes  to  vital-  jg.i  j„„  xj„j,  g- eggx:..„i  xg  cdianffo  the  usual 
e  generally  no  hesitation  in  obeying  the  strange  that  it  required  so  much  to  convince  Farewell  words  passed  between  him  and  the  ize  society,  lest  it  should  perish  in  its  own  ..  rpi,,,  Unx-xx 

•it’s  command,  “  Come  out  oi  her.”  4,^0111.  Synod.  But  his  work  was  not  then  done,  aud  corruption.”  .\ikI  let  it  bo  remembered  this  proportion.  The  Re\ie"  would  not  ha\e 

Yours  truiy.  Maxwell  Phillips.  Histoi-y  scarcely  furnishes  a  more  remark-  tho  Lord  raised  him  up  to  complete  it.  Now  is  only  one  of  many  Church  schools  sustain-  ai  et  o  inen  ion  1  ,  o  gi\  eco  or  o  consw 

able  instance  of  divine  power  on  human  when  tlio  Bible  was  finished,  there  seemed  to  cd  tiy  the  General  Assembly  s  Committee  for  10s  i  seems  pro  a  e 

LETTER  FROM  BOSTON.  hearts,  than  was  witnessed  in  that  prison,  be  no  further  object  that  he  should  live  for,  tlie  Freednien  and  their  offspring.  this  diabolic  attempt  was  not  as  above 


On  the  first  day  of  February,  1863,  Rev.  Gid-  and  he  declined  almost  from  that  day  onward, 
eon  H.  Pond  was  standing  with  Dr.  William-  On  my  way  up  to  tho  laud  of  the  Dakotas, 
son  when  they  “baptized  into  the  name  of  in  the  middle  of  May,  I  stopped  over  a  day 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tho  Holy  with  my  old  friend.  Ho  was  very  feeble,  but 


Ghost,  three  hundred  in  n  day." 


U  uiux  reiyurax,  uxr  U.XU  lu  gjgggd  petitions  for  Bcnnct’s  pardoii 

ome  sister  churches  for  their  advice  and  assist-  ,  ,  1  x  xir  t  •  x  nr  1  11 

have  been  sent  to  Washington.  We  should 

,nce. 

But  whether  a  church  without  a  minister  may  not  suppose  tho  pardon  of  such  a  miscreant 


Ever  since  the  outbreak.  Dr.  Williamson  part  of  tlie  day.  Of  this  visit  I  made  this 
had  had  a  home  for  his  family  in  the  town  of  memorandum  : 


St.  Peter  and  its  vicinity.  For  two  years  of  " 
tho  three  in  which  tho  condemned  Dakotas  finlbi 


)  no  further  object  that  he  should  live  for,  tlie  Freednien  and  their  offspring.  this  diabolic  attempt  was  not  as  above 

id  he  declined  almost  from  that  day  onward.  F-  Lesteade.  intimated,  but  icaUy  more  inimical  to  Pro- 

On  my  way  up  to  tho  laud  of  the  Dakotas,  tcstant  than  to  Catholic  lives.  But  this 

the  middle  of  May,  I  stopped  over  a  day  is  not  all.  Our  contemporary  seems  solic- 

ith  my  old  friend.  Ho  was  very  feeble,  but  ^  ^  ^  *  itous  to  make  the  impression,  by  collo- 

111  able  to  walk  out  and  to  sit  up  a  good  ,  ,  •  ,  cation  of  terms  rather  than  direct  asser- 

irtoftheday.  Of  this  visit  I  made  this  ^he  Christian  Weekly  coming  on  the  tion-that  the  act  is  one  that  sprung  nat- 

. sta  emcit  that  Son  FranMCOiBonly  about  prevailing  antl-Cothollo 

“  Ho  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year  and  is  really  midway  between  the  farthest  Aleutian  x  i-  ix  xtxixxxxxx 

lito  feeble.  Ho  has  been  hoping  that  as  tho  mux.  J. .lirod  bv  n.ii- niireb.n.se  of  teaching  and  temper  of  tlmt  Protestant 


still  able  to  walk  out  and  to  sit  up  a  good 


The  Christian  Weekly  coming  on  the 
statement  that  San  Francisco  is  only  about 


isle,  acquired  by  our  purchase  of  Alaska, 


,  X  ■  X  XT  1  nostiihle  bad  wo  not  ainoror  im  Gi.at,  had  thO  tlireo  in  WHICH  1110  COnUOmneu  GaKOias  •  .  „  ,  i,  loit- ,  uy  wui 

proceed  to  excommunicato  an  offending  memlier,  possioic,  iiaa  wo  not  amon„  us  inat  oao,  ,  „  x  t  i  warm  weather  comes  on,  ho  may  rally  as  ho  has  i,-.,r.x.vxx,.x  'vt„:.xx  xxi.v,xx..,-x.v, 

Is  deterred  to  future  consideration.  boastful,  and  defiant  man  Hey  wood,  whom  were  imprisoned  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  gave  j,,  years.  But  his  feeling  seemed  to 


is  deterred  to  future  consideration.  boastful,  and  defiant  man  Hej’wood,  whom 

The  ministers  whose  names  were  sub-  the  President  pardoned  out  of  jail  less  than  a 
Bcribed  to  this  paper,  wore  David  Higgins,  ago.  Ho  was  sentenced  for  the  same 
Jedediah  Chapman  (a  missionary  of  the  offence  as  Bennet,  without  tlie  least  plea  or 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  first  Ptotence  of  innocence;  and  the  s  .rrupt  set 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  who  got  him  freed  arc  emboldmied  to  try  tor 
^  V  T  1  i-i  ii.  A  TT  1  -tiT  11-  another  Victory  over  the  Presulont.  will  ho 
Geneva),  Joseph  Gilbert,  Hugh  Wallis,  x  ut  T  1 1  i  i  i  i  i 

^  ir  ,  xs,  ^  .  s  ,,  s  repeat  a  blunder  which  has  been  exposed  and 

Seth  Williston,  Jabez  C  hadwick,  Nathan  condemned  as  severely  as  one  of  his  offleial 

B.  Durow,  also  at  subsequent,  dates,  Levi  ^cts  ? 

Parsons,  Seth  Smith,  Elnathan  Walker,  Boston’s  Dark  Ways  and  Fool  Dens 

Hezekiah  N.  oodruff.  More  than  a  score  Arc  many  and  frightful,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
of  delegates  subscribed,  representing  as  fair  and  good  and  cheering  externally.  Per- 
many  churches.  haps  no  city  in  the  country  of  Boston’s  ex- 

This  volume  contains  201  pages,  and  con-  tent  and  population  has  stronger  fortifica- 
tains  the  records  of  the  meetings  and  ac-  tions  in  the  way  of  churches,  schools,  litera- 
tion  of  the  Middle  Association  until  Sept,  t^^e,  and  general  cultivation  and  refinement, 
5.  1810,  under  which  date  is  this  closing  so  much  that  is  morally  b.>au- 

X  xxxFx  XU  .  uls  _ _ _ tiful  and  elevating,  depravity  has  its  haunts 

minute:  “After  the  public  exercises  of  the  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ... 

.  ,  j.  x-  1  •  x  11  X-  1  xi  *>'’id  hot-bods,  its  hells  of  vice  and  infamy 

day,  (an  ordination  and  installation,)  the  ,  ■  xi  i  »  xi  x 

'  ......  1  X  .  .  *^*1"  vfoe,  and  these  dens  are  tor  the  most 

question  of  dividing  the  Association,  was  Sermons,  lectures,  laws,  po- 

taken  up.  The  Association  were  unani-  Pce,  do  not  uncover  and  expose  them.  “Ba- 
mous  that  a  division  was  expedient.  After  farming,”  taken  in  all  its  forms  of  crime 
some  discussion  respecting  the  name  by  and  cruelty,  is  a  gigantic  evil  in  this  city,  lit- 
which  the  two  divisions  sliall  bo  called,  it  tie  known  till  of  late.  The  Cruelty  to  Cliil- 
was  agreed  (14  to  2)  that  we  drop  the  name  dren  Society  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand 
Association,  and  assume  the  name  of  Pres-  in  good  earnest,  but  Rev.  Henry  Morgan  lias 
bytery  ;  and  that  the  eastern  division,  con-  done  more  than  all  others  to  expose  these 
sisting  of  the  ministers  and  churches  with-  nlnughter-pcns  of  babies.  Mr.  Morgan  says, 
in  and  eastward  of  the  counties  of  Onon-  ^he  authority  of  Dr.  Dixwell,  that  one 
daga  and  Cortland,  excepting  the  Rev.  meiiical  college  not  far  from  this  city  obtain- 
Levi  Parsons  and  J.  Osborn  and  the  n  one  year  about  300  dead  infante  tor  dis- 
,  ,  .  ^  ...  ,  ^  ,  section,  mostly  from  these  farmhouses — a 

churches  in  Camillus  and  Skaneateles,  be  husbandry  that  knows  no  husbands. 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  These  little  waifs,  the  offs, .ring  of  crime,  are 
Cortland  or  Onondaga,  and  meet  at  Onon-  starved,  strangled,  murdero  1  any  way ;  and 
doga  Hollow  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Oc-  yet  the  women  koejiers  of  these  liouses  liave 
,  tober  next ;  and  that  tho  western  division,  been  licensed,  enormously  feed  tor  their 
including  all  the  ministers  and  churches  work,  and  little  known  as  criminals.  But 
which  now  belong  to  the  Presbytery  of  now  that  their  business  is  being  exposed  in 
Geneva  or  the  Middle  Association,  within  all  its  hideousnoss,  the  public  indignation, 
the  county  of  Cayuga,  together  with  the  hcailed  by  a  few  determined  and  fearless 
Rev.  Gerrit  Mandeville,  J.  Osborn,  and  '"®"  women,  will  soon  bring  it  to  a  close. 
Levi  Parsons,  and  the  churches  in  Camil-  ®^®®  *^hen  the  work  of  cleansing  the  city 

lus,  Skaneateles,  and  the  east  church  in  be  but  begun,  for  wo  have  more  than  five 

TTI  Kx.  .Lxv  hundred  liquor-saloons  open  on  Sunday,  at 

^^es,  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  le^st  a  hunLd  gambling-hells  running  night 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga  and  meet  at  Aurora 

the  second  Tuesday  of  January  next;  pro-  ^ogtiy  buildings  owned  and  let  tor  this 
vided  the  Rev.  Synod  of  Albany  approve  pm-pogg  by  rich  men  and  so-called  gentlemen, 
and  sanction  these  our  wishes,  which  we  One  estate  lets  forty  houses  for  vile  purposes, 
hereby  earnestly  entreat  them  to  do.”  Of  course  a  few  scores  of  female  abortion 


his  time  and  strength  cliiefly  to  iiiiuistoring  «iviugtlie  Bible  to  the  treated  just  as  other  citizens,  and  without 

to  their  spiritual  needs.  Education  never  was  coiiii.leted,  there  was  not  much  left  longitude  Hi  t  xibt  of  AV  .ishington,  and  .  .  „  ,.ofcrcn<-e  to  tlieir  reli.ria,,g  he 

progressed  more  ra,ndiy  among  them  than  for  him  to  do  here.  Ho  remarked  that  he  had  dur-  tlto  extreme  xUeutian  isle  187  degrees  west  a  particle  of  lofcruice  to  thur  religious  bt- 

during  these  years.  Thev  almost  all  learned  ing  tho  last  forty-four  years,  built  several  houses,  ^'ntemporary  has 

to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  They  one  at  Laoquiparle,  one  at  Kapoja,  one  at  Yellow  l^nitian  islaiiTYs  wS  of  misrepresented  and  slandered 

spent  much  of  their  time  ill  singing  hymns  of  Modhdno,  and  ono  near  St.  Peter.  Tho  two  on  tho  Wasiiington,  and,  in  reality,  the  United  Protestant  sentiment  and  bearing,  in  iui- 
pralse,  in  prayer,  and  reading  the  Bible.  "PPer  Minnesota  had  fallen  to  pieces  or  been  do-  gf^tes  territory  extends  only  about  123  to  the  contrary,  and  in  omitting  to 

They  were  enrolled  in  classes,  and  each  class  ^troyed,  and  the  others  wore  looking  old,  and  degrees,  considerably  less  than  the  iioces-  state  that  the  act  it  describes  was  after  all 

was  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  remain  long  “her  e  was  gone.  u  g^j.y  jyQ  jg  g.^jj  Francisco,  4G  that  of  a  poor  lunatic,  and  as  such  liad  no 

.  1..  the  building  up  of  human  souls  that  he  had  been  doi?roos  wost  T)f  WimlnniTton  nhinit  mid-  .  ,  .  . 

an  elder.  This  gave  them  something  ‘  ®  permitted  to  work  for,  aud  which,  by  the  grace  of  ^y.^y  between  the  extreme  ’  Eastern  and  “^®^oimg  whatever.  The  Ri'view  is  possi- 

Methodist  organization,  but  it  was  found  es-  coming  up  into  a  new  life.  Western  limits  of  oiir  territory.  We  neetl  hly  not  half  in  earnest,  hut  it  must  be  well 

sential  to  a  proper  watch  and  care.  through  tho  influence  of  tho  Word  and  the  power  not,  however,  feel  bad,  for  it  remains  tiiat  aware  that  very  many  of  its  faithful  read- 

This  experience  in  tho  prison  and  else-  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  ho  eonlldently  believed  would  “  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  ers  will  fail  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the 

where,  made  it  more  and  more  manifest  that  rema^  ,  ,  x  k-  f  f  •  .  g  _  facetious  spirit  that  mav,  for  aught  we 

to  carry  fonvard  tho  work  of  evangelization  When  I  reported  to  his  Dakota  fiieiiils  the  .  i  .  x  xi  ‘  x  i  i- 

among  this  people,  wo  must  make  large  use  near  prospect  of  his  dissolution,  there  arose  The  Independent  thus  prefaces  a  com-  Jtri es 

of  our  native  talent.  Our  first  licentiate  was  in  all  the  churches  a  pmifpi-ai/er-cry  for  his  plimcnt  to  our  Chicago  contemporary.  The  yond  a  peradventure.  * 

John  Baptiste  Renville,  tho  youngest  son  of  recovery.  This  was  reported  to  him,  and  he  Interior  :  - - 

tho  Joseph  Renville  under  wlioso  auspices  sent  back,  by  tlie  hand  of  his  son  Andrew,  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  gingerly  the  The  Baptist  Weekly  has  a  cruel  para- 

the  mission  had  been  commenced  at  Lacqui-  this  message:  “  Tell  tlio  Indians  that  Father  Presbyterian  papers  treat  the  case  of  Mr.  gi-aiq,  in  that  it  would  seem  to  favor  the 

pane.  Ill  the  Spring  of  1865,  the  Dakota  Pros-  thanks  them  very  much  for  their  prayers,  ami  ^  not*  men-  suspicion  tliat  after  all  a  large  percentage 

bytery.  which  was  the  first  organization  with-  hopes  they  will  be  blessed  boUi_  to  his  good  ^  Vx^Thk ’EvL™  of“reaular  Baiitists.”  s., -called,  mar^t 


Tlie  mistake  was  a  simple  one.  Eastport 


community,  when  the  truth  is  that  from, 
time  out  of  mind  Catholics  have  been 


Tlie  Baptist  Weekly  has  a  cruel  jiara- 
graph,  in  tliat  it  would  seem  to  favor  the 


parlo.  Ill  the  Spring  of  1865,  the  Dakota  Pros-  thanks  them  very  much  tor  their  prayers,  and  Alcott  before  the  Presbytery  of  W  ooster.  g,jg„i(.’ion  that  after  all  a  large  percentage 
U,.  U.o,  .vtU  «o„a 

Inlho  l«,u„,l8ot>Ilnne30ta,Wd.te  mooting  and  t  ie, «  But  ho  doos  not  TO li  t  m  n  to  sidcuouslton,  thnttollonothinB.in  Ita  Ohio  tot,  who,,  all  aoorcta  aro  rovoalo.l,  tint! 
in  tho  town  of  xMankato.  Dr.  Williamson  pray  that  his  life  hero  may  be  piotonged,  foi  ecclesiastical  news.  The  Presbyterian  is  xi  mimersion  invalid  bv  the  inlerven- 


eeeivoiusiiviti  news.  xne  x  iesuy uaiail  is  thoir  imnnarairni  invilitl  hv  Gix»  inlorvon. 
preached  the  opening  sermon  on  “  Our  Chris-  he  longs  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  equally  brief  and  indefinite — that  his  name  .  . 

tian  duty  to  the  inferior  Races— the  African  .And  so  his  longing  was  answered.  He  died  “  was  dropped  at  his  own  request,  he  liav-  some  ceremony  whieli  passed  for 

and  the  Indian.”  The  doctrines  he  advanced  on  Tuesday,  June  24.  at  2  A.  M.  ing  found  that  ids  views  on  the  atonement  proper  baptism,  but  which,  owing  to  defec- 

and  the  statements  ho  made  were  not  popular  On  the  further  shore  he  has  joined  the  inul-  not  in  aceordaiice  with  the  Standards  live  mode,  was  really  not  such.  Stress  be- 

then  and  there.  But  probably  no  disturbance  titude  that  have  gone  before.  Of  Ids  own  pregSp  ing  laid  on  the  outward  incidents  o  an 

would  have  been  made  if  hostile  Sioux  had  family  there  aro  the  three  who  wont  in  infan-  go,„o\vhat  greater  length  ordinance,  a  perfect  succession  in  method 

not  been  in  the  neighborhood  and  killed  the  oy.  Next,  Smith  Burge.ss,  a  manly  Christian  lyjj.  Alcott  lias  swerved  from  the  nr  mode  must  be  maintained,  if  we  rightly 

Jewett  family.  This  was  unknown  to  us  un-  boy,  was  taken  away  very  suddenly.  Then  Standards,  and  did  a  commendable  thing  understand  tlie  following : 

til  the  next  day.  But  tho  unreasoning  popu-  Lizzie  Hunter  went  in  the  prime  of  woman-  in  withdrawing.  Tho  Interior  alone  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Weaver  of  Louisville  has 

lace  said  it  wits  because  Dr.  Williamson  had  hood.  Tlie  mother  followed,  a  woman  of  a  speaks  vigorously  and  with  reference  to  i)ecome  convinced  of  the  defectiveness  of 

come  to  town  and  preached  that  sermon,  quiet  and  beautiful  lito.  And  then  tho  saint-  ^“®  “  alien  immersion,”  and  after  being  pastor 


come  to  town  and  preached  that  sermon 
.And  so  while  we  were  examining  John  B 
Renville,  the  chief  men  of  tho  town  came  ii 
and  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Doctor. 


_  1  *11  II  I  •  41  - - *  ~  -  -  --  -  ^  lUciy  lltiW;  IIXA.-  I'AX'iyVl.  lAlCliAlVO  LliU  OULT* 

and  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Doctor.  Dakotas  are  there  who  will  call  him  lather,  first  to  last.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  bad  cession.”  If  he  was  uribaptized,  those 
Probably  no  white  man  over  doubted  that  I  think  they  have  gathered  around  him  and  policy  to  ask,  and  mistaken  policy  for  whom  lie  has  baptized  need  to  be  rebaptiz- 
nr  Williamqnn  was  the  honest  and  hoartv  sung,  under  tho  trees  by  tho  river,  ono  of  his  courts  of  our  Church  to  answer  questions  ed,  and  if  any  refuse  to  be  rebaptized,  they 
Dr.  Williamson  was  tl^e  honest  and  hearty  ^  ^  Cliureh  in  a  of  ’course  fail  of  tlio  Scriptural  marlLi  for 

friend  of  the  Indian.  With  a  class  of  men  it  j^uowa  Mu’yooha,  nlmayakiyo,  blaze  and  to  keep  the  lire  going,  if  every-  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  And 

Wcos  tho  hoad  and  front  of  his  offonding,  that.  Nitowashto  iwadowan.  body  is  to  raise  test-questions  and  have  what  if  somebi>dy  should  prove  a  missing 

in  their  judgment,  ho  could  see  only  ono  side  Jehovah,  my  Lord,  Thou  hast  saved  me,  off-hand  deliverances  upon  them  by  our  in  the  chair  of  ailministration  before 

—that  he  was  always  the  apologist  of  the  Red  I  sing  of  Thy  goodness.  Presbyteries.  If  Wooster  Presbytery  had  it  readied  Dr.  Bnice?  Our  Episcopalian 

man — that  in  the  massacre  of  the  border  in  Of  his  last  days  on  earth  John  P.  William-  acted  wisely,  it  would  have  declined  to  in-  friends  in  making  out  a  “  succession  ”  have 
1862,  when  othera  boliovod  and  asserted  that  son  writes  thus :  “  Father  seemed  to  be  tired  struct  Mr.  .•Alcott  in  theolop,  and  especial-  fiafi  about  as  hard  a  task  as  could  well  bo 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  whites  were  out  in  body  and  mind,  with  as  much  disinefi-  reS^^  HirouSfaU’Um 

kilkd.  Dr.  Williamson  could  only  count  three  erect  lumbers  to  the  former  New  School  gl^SpSfize  with^^^^^^^ 

or  tour  hundred.  He  was  honest  in  his  be-  much  from  tho  labor  of  collecting  his  minu  ministers.  In  the  second  place,  as  Mr.  Al-  7,  ...  ,  „  i  x  •  ..  •  -  x 

liefs  and  honest  in  his  apologies.  Ho  felt  as  the  difliculty  of  articulation.  AVe  had  gott  has  been  for  nine  years  an  acceptable  '’®’''  *  ®^‘^  .  ^®®  ^  minis  era  yrill 

that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  “  open  thought  that  perhaps  at  the  last,  when  the  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  is  pleaso  take  notice,  that  immersion  admin- 

his  mouth  for  tho  dumb,”  They  could  not  bodily  pains  ceased,  there  might  be  a  little  presumed  to  bo  tho  peer  of  any  of  his  istered  at  their  hands  is  of  no  account. 


jt  church  for  years,  lias  been 
>y  Dr.  Bi  lice,  in  order  that  he 
he  “  proper  marks  of  tlie  suc- 
If  lie  was  unbaptized,  those 


i  othei-s  boliovod  and  asserted  that  son  writes  thus :  “  Father  seemed  to  be  tired  struct  xAlr.  .•Alcott  in  t neology,  anti  especial-  fiafi  about  as  hard  a  task  as  could  well  bo 

d  or  flftoon  hundred  whites  were  out  in  body  and  mind,  with  as  much  disincli-  yit  vvouc  lavcit  u'e  csoincwia  in  undertaken,  but  if  Baptists  have  to  travel 
u  or  uituuii  U  UAWAI  O  Y>cic  vuc  ,  4.1  «  cendiafA’ reforenoos  of  some  of  its  indis-  thmnirh  nil  the  n^es  thev  will  bo  nhln 

Williamson  could  only  count  throe  nation  to  Ulk  as  to  ^  aPPar®nri>  ^  creet  members  to  the  former  New  School  gynipltoize  withTher’n  as^never  before. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  RECONCILIATION. 
The  I..esson  :  2  Cor.  r.  14-21. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDGE,  D.D. 

Our  lesson  is  crowded  with  magnificent 
thoughts,  and  the  only  difficulty  with  the 
teacher  will  be  to  make  a  selection,  for  it  will 
be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  every  verse  in 
the  half  hour  only  devoted  to  the  lesson.  A 
ifood  teacher  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  going  through  the  entire  chapter 
before  the  superintendent  rings  the  bell  for 
the  closing  exercises,  for  I  have  known  teach¬ 
ers  who  could,  seemingly,  exliaust  the  most 
difficult  lesson  in  haJf  (fie  time  allotted  to  the 
study — they  always  remind  me  of  those  trav¬ 
ellers  who  cross  the  ocean  and  “do  Europe" 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  the  sum  total  of  whose 
knowledge  when  they  return  is  that  they  have 
visited  such  and  such  places,  but  beyond  this 
they  know  nothing.  It  is  not  essential,  teach¬ 
ers,  that  you  traverse  all  the  verses  of  the 
bisson  in  your  instruction,  but  it  is  essential 
that  you  sow  some  seed  of  truth  in  the  hearts 
of  your  scholars,  and  if  you  study  but  one 
verse  tlioroughly,  it  is  far  bettor  than  if  you 
touched  superficially  on  all  the  verses,  leav¬ 
ing  no  clear,  deep  impression  upon  your 
schoiars. 

Now  in  this  chapter  Paul  first  speaks  of  the 
blessing  of  death,  in  that  it  dissolves  the 
tabernacle  of  the  earthly  house,  and  ushers 
the  believer  into  his  spiritual  and  eternal 
house  (2  Cor.  v.  1-3).  This  change  will  be  a 
benefit  because  in  these  earthly  tabernacles 
mortality  and  sorrow  are  linked  closely  to¬ 
gether,  but  in  the  house  not  made  with  hands 
“mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life,”  and  so 
the  “groaning”  ceases  (2  Cor.  v.  4).  Anoth¬ 
er  benefit  of  the  change  by  death  is  the  being 
“  present  with  the  Lord,”  and  this,  to  Paul, 
was  an  expectation  so  glorious,  that  he  de¬ 
sires  to  be  liberated  from  the  body,  so  that 
he  may  “  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better” 
(2  Cor.  V.  6-8).  But,  following  this  thought, 
is  the  longing  to  be  accepted  by  Him,  whose 
“Well  done”  is  our  welcome  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  with  this  longing,  the  judgment 
scene  rises  before  the  Apostle’s  vision,  and 
“  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord  ”  to  those 
who  shall  stand  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 
unreconciled,  he  is  urgent  in  his  endeavor  to 
persuade  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God  (2 
Cor.  v.  10,  11).  This  burning  earnestness  of 
Paul  led  some  to  declare  that  he  was  an  en¬ 
thusiast  and  out  of  his  right  mind  (2  Cor.  v. 
12,  13),  and  our  lesson  begins  with  his  answer 
to  this  charge,  and  his  grand  vindication  of 
himself  as  %  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Verses  14,  15.  His  enthusiasm  is  not  a 
studied  thing,  but  the  result  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence  or  power,  which  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Apostle.  What  is  this  ?  Is  it 
the  reward  promised  to  those  wdio  are  faith¬ 
ful  ?  No.  Is  it  the  conviction  of  duty  to 
those  who  are  in  danger  ?  No.  Is  it  Paul’s 
love  to  Christ,  which  flows  out  in  these  la¬ 
bors  of  love  for  others  ?  No.  What,  then,  j 
is  this  mighty  motive  force  which  impels 
Paul  to  self-denying  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  others  ?  It  is  the  love  of  Christ,  which  has 
swept  away  and  destroyed  the  old  self  in  the 
Apostle,  and  has  kindled  such  a  reciprocal, 
grateful  love,  that  he  is  controlled  by  an  in¬ 
vincible  energy  to  serve  Him,  and  Him  only ; 
and  the  manifestatioTi  of  this  love  of  Christ 
to  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  His  death  for  us  when 
we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  for  we 
would  have  continued  forever  dead,  had  not 
Christ  died.  But  since  Christ  has  dfed,  the 
believer  is  dead  in  His  death,  and  lives  only 
in  His  life — dead  to  sin,  dead  to  self,  having 
no  longer  any  indei)endent  existence,  but  alive 
only  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
wholly  consecrated  to  the  service  and  glory 
of  this  risen  Lord.  No  stronger  word  could 
be  employed  than  this,  “  Constraineth  me,” 
which  Chrysostom  translates  as  signifying 
“  Will  not  permit  me  to  rest,”  and  Beza  ren¬ 
tiers  “It  possesses  us  entirely,  and  as  seized 
on  by  its  influence,  w’e  do  all  things.”  If  it 
was  our  love  to  Clirist  which  was  the  con¬ 
straining  motive  power,  then  the  servdee 
would  be  imperfect,  for  our  love  is  so  feeble 
and  so  changeable ;  but  because  it  is  the  love 
of  Christ  for  us,  which  never  changes,  and  is 
infinite  in  power,  such  a  motive  is  constrain¬ 
ing  to  entire  consecration  and  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice.  But  how  does  the  love  of  Christ  be¬ 
come  this  constraining  power  over  a  believ¬ 
er’s  life  ?  You  have  the  answer  in  the  words 
“Because  we  thus  judge.”  Only  by  the  con¬ 
stant  contemplation  of  the  love  which  was 
manifested  on  Calvary,  can  we  be  constrained 
to  consecrated  service. 

Give  to  the  scholars,  as  illustrating  the 
l>ower  of  this  love  of  Christ,  the  life  of  Paul, 
and  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

Verse  16.  “Wherefore  henceforth  know 
we  no  man  after  the  flesh  ” — that  is,  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  who  died  for 
all,  Paul  regards  and  estimates  men  no  long¬ 
er  by  what  they  are  in  the  flesh,  but  by  what 
they  are  spiritually,  as  related  to  the  love  of 
Christ.  It  matters  not  to  Paul  if  they  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ig¬ 
norant,  master  or  slave :  for  all  external  dif¬ 
ferences  fade  from  sight  before  this  passion 
of  Christ’s  love,  which  regarded  all  as  d»‘ad, 
and  died  for  all,  that  all  might  live.  Teach 
the  children  not  to  estimate  manhood  by  the 
outside,  but  by  Christlikeness.  Teach  them 
that  a  poor  man  who  is  born  again  is  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  and  that  a  rich  man  who  is  unre¬ 
newed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poor  and  miser¬ 
able.  There  Is  no  true  nobility  of  character, 
except  as  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  divine  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  soul.  “Yea,  though  we  have 
kno>is’n  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  hence¬ 
forth  know  wo  Him  no  more.”  Paul  had 
never  known  Christ  “  after  the  flesh,”  but  he 
includes  the  other  Apostles  in  the  word  “we.” 
The  truth  taught  here  Is  that  we  are  to  think 
of  Christ,  not  in  His  humanity,  not  as  the 
Son  of  Mary,  not  as  the  despised  Nazarene, 
but  as  the  risen,  glorifled  Lord — not  what  He 
teas,  but  what  He  is.  The  believer  must  live 
not  on  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  as  He 
appeared  when  on  earth,  but  on  His  spiritual 
presence:  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Hence  pictures 
and  images  of  the  Saviour  are  no  helps  to  a 
believer,  but  a  hindrance :  for  they  turn  the 
thoughts  back  to  His  humanity,  instead  of 
heavenward  to  His  glorifled  body  and  His 
spiritual  intercession. 

Verse  17.  “Therefore  if  any  man  be  in 
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Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.”  Not  as  some 
have  translated  this  verse,  “Let  him  be  a 
new  creature,”  but  he  is  and  must  he  a  new 
creature.  Regeneration  is  not  a  repairing  of 
the  old  nature,  not  a  patching  up  of  the  rents 
of  sin,  but  it  is  the  making  one  a  new  man, 
it  is  a  radical  transformation,  so  that  in  eve¬ 
ry  instance,  the  believer  is  a  new  creation  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26-31 ;  Psalm  11. 
10;  Gal.  vi.  15,  16;  Eph.  ii.  4-10).  We  see 
then  the  follj*  of  one  who  tells  you  that  he  is 
trying  to  he  a  Christian,  for  if  he  should  try 
for  thousands  of  years,  he  would  be  no  near¬ 
er  regeneration  than  when  he  began.  Crea¬ 
tion  is  an  act  of  God,  and  a  converted  man  is 
a  new-created  man.  If  then  I  desire  to  bo  a 
Christian,  my  only  course  is  to  turn  away 
from  all  human  lielps,  and  cry  as  David  did, 
“  Cbeate  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.”  But 
one  of  your  scholars  may  ask.  How  can  one 
know  that  he  is  regenerated  ?  The  answer  is 
in  the  words  “Old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.”  You  are 
a  Christian,  not  because  you  are  a  church 
member,  for  some  church  members  may  bo 
lost ;  not  becanse  you  had  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  revival  sefison,  for  many  go  back,  as 
Demas  did,  “  having  loved  this  present 
world.”  The  only  sure  evidence  of  your  con¬ 
version  is  a  new  character  and  a  new  life. 
“Old  things  are  passed  away,”  that  is,  old 
principles,  old  thoughts,  old  appetites,  pas¬ 
sions  and  desires,  old  practices,  old  w.ays  of 
speaking  and  acting,  and  “All  things  are  be¬ 
come  new”  (Isa.  Ixv.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1-3).  Not 
some  things  are  become  new,  as  for  example, 
new  habits  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  and 
attendance  at  I'eligious  worship,  but  “all 
THINGS,”  the  whole  man  is  a  ne\v  man,  and 
his  life  is  a  new  life,  not  only  on  Sunday  but 
on  Monday,  not  only  in  the  sanctuary  but  in 
his  home  and  his  business  and  his  recreation. 
He  will  have  new  affections,  new  desires,  new 
inclinations,  new  purposes  and  aims,  now 
rules  of  conduct,  new  motives  and  ends,  new 
hopes  and  joys,  new  companions,  new  words 
and  acts,  “all  things  new.”  Adam  Clarke 
says  “The  man  is  not  only  mended,  bnt  he  is 
new  made.  Formerly  all  was  in  chaotic  dis¬ 
order;  now  there  is  a  new  creation,  which 
God  Himself  owns  as  His  w’orkmanship.”  So 
Dr.  Barnes  says  “There  are  new  views  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  new  views  of  this 
world  and  of  the  world  to  come,  new  views  of 
truth  and  of  dnty.  The  Bible  seems  to  bo  a 
new  book.  There  are  now  feelings  toward  all 
men,  a  new  kind  of  love.” 

Verse  18.  “And  all  things  are  of  God,” 
that  is,  our  new  creation  with  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  it  brings  to  the  regenerated  soul,  all  are 
His  gift,  and  now  Paul  declares  liow  God 
was  able  to  thus  bless  undeserving  and  con¬ 
demned  sinners.  “  He  hath  reconciled  us  to 
Himself,  by  Jesus  Christ.”  Who  is  included 
in  “  us ”  ?  The  answer  is  in  verse  19 :  “God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him¬ 
self.”  Who.is  reconciled,  God  or  th(i  world? 
Ans. — God  is  reconciled,  th.at  is  to  .say,  God 
by  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  toward  sinners,  of  a  reconciled  God,  so 
that  He  will  not  impnte  their  trespasses  unto 
them,  but  can  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace, 
to  pardon  and  justify  the  unjust.  But  did 
God  need  to  be  reconciled  ?  Yes,  for  though 
God  is  love,  and  His  love  was  the  birthplace 
of  redemption,  yet  He  is  angi-y  with  the  wick¬ 
ed,  and  “  is  a  consuming  fire  ”  to  the  trans¬ 
gressor  of  His  holy  law.  Sin  separated  man 
and  God,  causing  God  to  be  offendesd  with 
man,  and  making  man  hate  God.  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  “reconciliation”?  It 
has  the  same  meaning  as  atonement,  see  Col. 
i.  20,  where  the  Greek  word  rendered  atone¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  in  this  verse.  Christ  by 
His  death  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law, 
so  that  God  could  be  just  and  yet  not  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  sinner  His  righteous  enmityagainst 
sin,  in  a  word,  God’s  mercy  and  justice  were 
reconciled  by  the  sin-offering  of  Christ,  so 
that  mercy  could  forgive  the  soul  tliat  justice 
h.ad  condemned.  Christ  by  His  death  did  not 
change  the  character  of  God,  did  not  cause 
God  to  love  man,  for  His  love  is  from  ever¬ 
lasting. 

“And  hath  given  unto  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.”  By  “  us  ”  here,  is  meant  all 
who  are  called  by  the  Spirit,  to  proelaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  preachers 
but  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  ministry  of 
proclaiming  salvation  through  Christ  is  a  di¬ 
vinely  ordained  ministry,  and  through  this 
ministry,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  re- 
demi)tion,  the  knowledge  of  a  reconciled  God 
is  to  be  diffused  over  all  the  world. 

Verse  16.  A  repetition  of  the  thought  of 
the  preceding  verse,  only  with  greater  empha¬ 
sis.  The  story  of  redemption  is  all  in  this 
verse.  Paul  has  just  said  that  “  God  reconcil¬ 
ed  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,”  but  this 
reconciliation  was  possible  only  as  God  was 
IN  Christ.  (Matt.  i.  23;  John  x.  38,  xiv.  10.) 
Only  the  God-man  could  atone  for  sin — in 
Him  deity  and  humanity  met  reconciled. 
Many  render  this  pa.ssage  “God  was  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  world  unto  Himself  in  Christ,”  signi¬ 
fying  the  continuous  purpose  of  God  in  re¬ 
demption.  But  has  God  reconciled  the  world 
unto  Himself  or  only  believers  ?  Answer — The 
WORLD.  Reconciliation  is  not  only  possible 
for  all,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  for  all.  In 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  God  is  ready 
to  forgive  and  save.  All  obstacles  to  that 
salvation  have  been  removed  by  Christ,  who 
has  removed  the  enmity  of  God  to  the  sinner, 
and  the  only  thing  now  needed  is  for  the  sin¬ 
ner  to  lay  aside  his  enmity  to  God.  (Rom.  v. 
10,  11.)  “Not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.”  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25.)  This  is  the  mau^ 
tier  of  His  reconciling,  not  reckoning  their 
sins  against  them,  because  He  had  already 
imputed  those  sins  to  His  own  Son.  Though 
the  sins  be  as  scarlet  and  crimson  in  guilt, 
yet  the  reconciliation  on  God’s  part  is  com¬ 
plete,  if  only  the  sinner  will  be  reconciled. 
And  to  accomplish  this  is  the  one  sublime 
object  of  the  preacher  and  teacher,  as  we  see 
in  verse  20.  “  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ.”  0  what  a  dignity  in  the  olfleo 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel !  What  a  glory  to 
represent  Christ  J esus !  Not  simply  speaking 
in  behalf  of  Christ  for  His  cause,  but  His  am¬ 
bassadors,  commissioned  to  represent  Him, 
and  to  do  His  will.  You,  dear  teacher,  are 
an  ambassador  for  Christ,  you  are  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of  kings,  and 
to  you  is  entrusted  the  King’s  business, 
which  is  to  urge  rebels  to  be  reconciled  to 
their  loving  sovereign.  How  very  careful 
ought  ministers  and  teachers  to  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dignity  of  their  high  office,  for  an 
ambassador  is  a  minister  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ. 

Again :  as  ambassadors  for  Christ  we  have 


one  clearly  defined  business,  to  urge  sinners 
to  be  reconciled.  A  pastor  once  said  to  me 
“I  am  puzzled  every  Mondaj’  morning  to 
know  what  to  preach  about  the  next  Sunday.” 
But  there  is  but  one  tojiic  for  an  aml>assador 
— “  reconciliation.”  And  this  is  no  narrow 
field  of  thought,  but  infinitely  vast,  so  that 
were  one  to  preach  a  thousand  years,  he  could 
not  exhaust  this  wondrous  theme.  How  much 
of  our  pulpit  preaching  to-day  is  wholly  for¬ 
eign  to  the  mission  of  the  ambassador  for 
Christ!  How  many  i)reach  to  draw  or  to 
please  the  audience,  instead  of  the  one  ab¬ 
sorbing  purpose  to  save  sinners !  Then  no¬ 
tice  the  earnestness  which  should  character¬ 
ize  our  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  “as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us.”  This 
teaches  us  that  we  should  bo  on  fire  for  souls, 
or  what  one  writer  calls  “  blood  earnestness.” 
Chrysostom  gives  the  meaning  of  this  verse, 
“The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  beseech  and  bo 
His  ambassador  unto  mankind.  When  then 
He  was  slain  and  gone,  we  succeeded  to  the 
(unbassy,  and  in  His  stead  and  the  Father’s 
we  beseech  you.” 

Verse  21.  “Him  who  knew  not  sin  He 
made  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  become 
God’s  righteousness  in  Him.”  This  verso 
presents  the  grand  motive  why  sinners  should 
be  reconciled  to  God,  viz:  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  work  which  divine  love  ac¬ 
complished  in  Clirist.  “  Him  who  know  not 
sin,”  perfect  siiilessness  not  only  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  men,  but  to  the  mind  of  God ;  “  sep¬ 
arate  from  sinners,”  not  only  in  outward  act, 
but  in  His  internal  nature  of  consciousness 
and  experience.  “  He  made  to  be  sin  for  us.” 
Does  it  mean  that  He  made  Him  to  be  a  sin¬ 
ful  person  for  us  ?  No !  for  in  Ilis  siiilessness 
He  made  Him  to  be  sin.  Does  it  mean  that 
He  was  a  sin-offering  for  us  ?  No  !  but  “He 
made  Him  to  be  sin,”  the  representative  of 
a  sinful  world,  our  sin-bearer.  Though  not  a 
sinner  in  reality.  Ho  became  such  in  outward 
appearance  and  in  the  experience  of  its  pun¬ 
ishment  by  a  holy  God.  Road  Ex.  xxix.  14 ; 
Levit.  vii.  2;  Isa.  liii.  6,  9,  12;  Gal.  iii.  13; 
1  Peter  il.  22,  24;  1  John  iii.  5;  John  i.  29. 
What  the  full  significance  of  those  words 
“  was  made  a  curse  for  us,”  “  boro  our  sins 
in  His  own  body,”  is,  wo  can  never  know,  but 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  its  awful  reality  in  that 
cry  of  agony,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  ” 

“That  we  might  become  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness  in  Him.”  Here  we  have  clearly  stated 
the  doctrine  of  “  reciprocal  imputation  ” — 
our  sins  imputed  to  Christ,  His  righteousness 
imputed  to  us  (1  Cor.  i.  30;  Rom.  viii.  3;  Jer. 
xxiii.  6).  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin 
for  us,  and  we  who  liave  no  righteousness  are 
made  God’s  righteousness  in  Him.  He, 
standing  in  our  place,  was  treated  by  God  as 
if  a  sinner;  we,  by  faith  standing  with  Him 
and  in  Him,  are  treated  as  if  righteous.  The 
teaching  here  is  not  that  we  become  right¬ 
eous,  though  holiness  must  be  the  ripened 
fruit  of  justification  by  faith,  but  we  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  God  as  if  righteous,  and  there¬ 
fore  “invested  with  all  the  benefits  of  right¬ 
eousness,”  and  having  put  on  Christ,  we  be¬ 
come  joint  heirs  with  Him,  to  all  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Do  you  ask,  friend,  How  shall  I  teach  this 
lesson  to  my  class  ?  Only  by  going  to  Cal¬ 
vary,  and  gazing  on  your  Divine  Sin-bearer 
until  your  soul  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  this  love  becomes  a 
mighty  torrent  sweeping  away  forever  all 
other  loves;  so  that  you  live  no  longer,  but 
Christ  lives  in  you,  and  his  passion  for  souls 
becomes  your  passion,  as  His  ambassador. 
Let  your  prayer  be.  Dear  Saviour,  fill  me,  en¬ 
rich  me,  with  Thyself,  that  constrained  by 
Thy  dying  love  for  sinners,  I  may  be  so  di¬ 
vinely  eloquent  in  speaking  to  my  class  that 
they  will  run  to  Tliee,  and  by  faith  lay  hold 
on  Thee  as  their  Sin-bearer,  and  thus  find 
rest  and  life  and  an  everlasting  kingdom  in 
fidlowshii)  with  Thee. 
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THE  GOD  OF  I'llUNDER. 

From  the  German  of  Pastor  Harms. 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Herrmansburg 
in  Northern  Germany,  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  the  Wieze  and  Oerze,  was  once  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  island,  almost  oval  in  shape,  and 
nearly  hidden  under  the  tall  oak  and  alder 
trees  which  covered  it.  In  my  boyish  days  it 
was  my  greatest  delight  to  sit  for  hours  with 
my  books,  in  this  cool,  quiet  retreat.  On  the 
hottest  day  of  Summer,  when  all  around  was 
parched  and  withered  with  the  heat,  the  sun’s 
rays  had  no  power  to  penetrate  the  roof  of 
leaves  which  canoiiied  this  beautiful  spot. 
On  each  side  flowed  the  stream,  of  which  the 
water  was  so  pure  and  clear  that  the  glitter¬ 
ing,  sparkling  sand  shone  up  through  it  from 
the  bed,  and  the  merry  little  trout  played 
hide-and-seek  under  the  long,  thick  leaves  of 
the  water  ranunculus  which  covered  its  sur¬ 
face.  A  little  bridge  from  each  side  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  further  banks,  which  were  border¬ 
ed  by  the  green  meadows,  gardens,  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  belonging  to  the  parish  church. 

But  this  lovely  spot  has  long  since  vanish¬ 
ed,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  utility  of  our  times.  The  grand  old  oaks 
have  been  cut  down  for  building  purposes, 
and  the  tall  alders  for  firewood ;  the  two 
arms  of  the  Oerze  have  been  filled  up,  while  a 
straight  channel  now  carries  its  waters 
through  the  green  meadows  which  border  it. 
They  are  still  very  beautiful,  these  far-reach¬ 
ing  green  meadows,  and  it  is  all  very  useful, 
but  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  island  is 
quite  gone,  and  in  the  whole  Oerze  valley  I 
find  no  place  to  equal  It, 

In  the  old  heathen  times  of  our  ancestors, 
this  island  was  sacred  to  the  God  Thor,  call¬ 
ed  also  Donar.  His  altar  stood,  a  great  pile 
of  granite,  under  these  tall  trees,  for  the  oak, 
the  alder,  and  the  elder,  were  peculiarly  sa¬ 
cred  to  him.  Near  the  altar  lay  a  great  heap 
of  belemnites,  or  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  thunder-bolts.  These  wore  long  eone- 
shaped  stones,  or  bolts,  having  at  the  point  a 
sort  of  firm  round  pith,  like  that  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  quite  hard, 
becoming  thicker  and  somewhat  uneven  to¬ 
ward  the  base,  leaving  the  end  hollow.  Even 
In  my  own  childhood  they  were  called  thun¬ 
der-bolts  by  the  common  people,  and  the  be¬ 
lief  was  general  that  they  fell  from  the  sky 
during  thunder-storms. 

Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder,  was  supposed  to 
bo  the  son  of  the  chief  god  Wodan ;  he  was  a 
man  with  a  beautiful,  serious  countenance, 
wearing  a  yellow  beard,  and  causingthe  thun¬ 
der  by  his  breath.  During  a  thunder-storm 


he  rode  through  the  air  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  goats,  and  as  he  went,  throw  down  his 
thunder-bolts,  that  the  people  might  fear  and 
honor  him.  They  were  also  sent  in  punish¬ 
ment,  as  a  sign  of  his  displeasure. 

He  was  also  the  God  of  Justice,  presided 
over  all  contracts  and  agreements,  whicli 
had  to  be  made  at  his  altar ;  was  called  as 
witness  to  all  oaths,  and  any  one  who  failed 
to  fulfil  a  eontraet,  or  to  perform  a  given 
promise,  or  who  swore  a  false  oatii,  wouhl 
surely  be  overtaken  sooner  or  later,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Thor’s  thunder-bolts. 

For  this  reason,  and  to  secure  tlie  god’s  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration,  any  one  finding  a  thun¬ 
der-bolt  on  the  ground,  would  carry  it  to 
Thor’s  altar  and  leave  it  there.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  pile  of  thunder-bolts  was 
always  to  be  found  near  the  altiir. 

Our  Saxon  aneest'ors  were  distinguished  for 
their  unwavering  truthfulness.  The  heathen 
historian  Tacitus  says  of  them,  that  a  word 
from  a  Saxon  was  more  to  be  relied  upon, 
than  an  oath  from  a  Eonnan,  and  that  these 
people  were  more  restrained  by  virtuous  cus¬ 
toms,  than  were  the  Romans  by  their  own 
laws.  This  god,  in  his  ofiice  of  defender  of 
law  and  truth,  must  have  been  held  in  espe¬ 
cial  honor  by  tliis  truth-loving  people,  and 
his  worship  regarded  with  pecullarreverence. 
He  was  worshipped  by  human  .sacrifices,  as 
wore  the  other  gods,  and  these  were  especial¬ 
ly  fn'quent  when  a  failure  in  fulfilling  a  proin- 
Lse,  or  a  broken  jiledge,  was  likely  to  bring 
any  special  calamity  upon  the  community. 

At  tlie  time  when  Landolf  began  to  preach 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  Saxon  country,  the 
priest  of  Thor  was  an  old  silver-liaired  man. 
When  he  heard  tliat  his  dearly  loved  old 
friend,  Herrman  Billing,  had  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  new  faith,  he  jiroudly  withdrew 
from  him,  refusing  all  intercourse,  and  threat¬ 
ening  him  with  the  vengeance  of  'Thor,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  overtake  him.  He 
could  not,  and  dared  not  hinder  tlie  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  since  it  had  received  the 
form.al  sanction  of  the  great  national  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  when  the  Chri.stlan  teacher  visited 
his  own  sanetuary,  and  sought  to  tell  his 
message  to  the  multitudes  there  assembled  to 
do  sacrifice  to  Thor,  ho  placed  himself  in  vio¬ 
lent  opposition,  declaring  that  all  Saxons 
who  had  or  should  become  Christians  were 
false  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  people, 
and  w’ould  be  destroyed  by  the  thunder-bolts 
of  the  god  who  hated  all  falsehood  and  per¬ 
jury. 

Then  Landolf’s  tall  form  arose;  he  told 
them  of  the  true  God,  a  God  of  love,  of  His 
loving  patience  with  them,  in  that  He  had 
overlooked  the  times  of  their  Ignorance,  but 
was  now  spreading  forth  the  arms  of  mercy, 
in  that  He  entreated  them  through  the  voice 
of  His  servant  to  be  reconciled  to  Him.  This 
loving  and  forgiving  God  was  contrasted  with 
the  one  they  were  serving,  who  was  all  h.atred 
and  revenge.  And  as  the  people  listened  in 
solemn  silence,  he  told  them  how  this  God 
of  love  had  given  His  only  begotten  Son  for 
them,  how  this  Son  left  His  Father’s  throne, 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  man,  how  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  how  ho  made  the  lame  to  walk,  and 
gave  health  to  the  sick ;  made  death  give  up 
his  prey,  and  gave  Himself  an  offering  for 
sinners,  suffering  death  and  descending  into 
the  grave,  that  he  might  overcome  death, 
hell,  and  the  grave,  and  then,  through  his 
resurrection,  seated  Himself  again  on  the 
throne  from  which  He  had  come.  And  how 
in  His  love  and  mercy  He  had  sent  out  His 
apostles  and  teachers  to  make  known  to  all 
men  this  love  and  mercy,  and  entreat  them  to 
accept. 

’Then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  i>rayod  that 
the  minds  of  these  heathen  people  might  be 
enlightened,  that  they  miglit  receive  the 
preaclied  Word,  and  further  asked  the  Lord 
God  to  declare  Himself  as  a  living  God  in  the 
midst  of  this  assembled  people. 

Heinrich’s  tliree  sons,  also  priests  of  Thor, 
noticing  tliat  this  earnest  address  was  mak¬ 
ing  an  impression  upon  the  people,  burst 
forth  into  violent  rage,  declaring  that  tlie 
Council  had  misled  the  people  in  giving  per¬ 
mission  for  the  new  teaching,  and  calling  up¬ 
on  Thor  for  revenge  and  death  to  the  apos¬ 
tates,  ordered  all  who  would  be  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  their  people  lo  come  toTheir  side. 
The  people  crowded  around  their  priests, 
leaving  Lciiidolf  and  his  few  friends  alone, 
prepared  to  suffer  death,  showing  no  sign  of 
fear,  but  rather  rejoicing  in  that  he  was  about 
to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  At  this 
moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  old 
priest  suddenly  came  forward  to  his  defence, 
saying  “Thou  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a 
coward.  Thou  hast  a  brave  heart.  Thou  art 
a  hero.  Your  Christ  is  a  hero.  You  say  your 
Christ  died  for  sinners,  amelias  overcome 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave.  I  cannot  love 
Him  now,  but  I  will  try  to  love  Him.”  At 
these  words  his  old  friend  Herrman,  who 
had  come  with  Landolf  to  the  island,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  his  advances  being  no  longer 
rejected,  the  two  old  men  embraced,  and  the 
three  withdrew  from  the  crowd. 

In  the  meantime  heavy  black  clouds  had 
been  gathering  in  the  sky,  all  unobserved  by 
the  people  in  their  preoccupation,  and  the 
thunder  was  already  beginning  to  roll,  while 
the  lightning  came  in  broad  flashes. 

“Thor  is  passing  over  us,”  exclaimed  the 
young  priests,  “  he  is  angry  with  these  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

“The  God  of  glory  thundereth,  the  Lord  is 
upon  the  great  waters,”  exclaimed  Landolf, 
“  and  his  voice  divideth  the  flames  of  fire.” 

As  the  people  stood  in  silence,  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  black  clouds :  suddenly  a  blind¬ 
ing  stream  of  lightning  shot  forth,  which, 
passing  through  the  crowd,  touching  no  per¬ 
son,  struck  the  stone  altar  and  sliattered  it 
into  fragments. 

“  The  God,”  exclaimed  Landolf,  “  merciful, 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  of  great  truth, 
who  forgives  sins,  and  in  whose  sight  none 
are  guiltless,  this  God  of  heaven  hath  spo¬ 
ken  ;  Thor  is  not  God,  else  would  he  not  have 
suffered  his  altar  to  bo  destroyed,  and  thus 
witnessed  against  himself.  The  Lord  God 
has  smitten  the  altar,  and  has  permitted  you 
to  live.  Give  God  the  glory.” 

The  crowd  dispersed  in  silence.  Heinrich 
accompanied  his  two  friends  to  their  home, 
that  he  might  be  better  instructed  in  his  new 
faith.  That  which  most  deeply  moved  him,- 
was  the  transformed  household  which  he 
found  In  his  friend’s  dwelling.  A  week  later 
they  all  returned  to  the  island,  where  the  old 
priest  was  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith. 
On  the  spot  where  the  stone  altar  had  been, 
a  little  chapel  was  erected,  marking  the  place 
of  Landolf’s  second  great  victory.  * 


The  great  influence  which  Heinricli  had 
hitherto  exercised  over  his  people  as  the  re¬ 
vered  priest  of  Thor,  was  now  turned  lo  the 
honor  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  hoary  head  had  become  young  again, 
and  witli  the  zeal  of  a  first  love,  with  the 
glow  of  a  new  conversion,  lie  witnessed  for 
Christ  the  eoii<iueror  of  Satan  and  of  Tlior, 
wlio  hail  given  himsi'lf  for  man’s  .salvation, 
while  the  jicople  came  to  him  in  ci’owds  to 
learn  of  him  and  receive  baptism.  Only  his 
children  remained  hardened.  His  daughter — 
Ikia  she  is  called  in  Ihe  old  manuscript  from 
which  I  take  this  history — and  who  was  priests 
ess  of  Freya,  never  enten-d  her  father’s  house 
again.  The  three  young  priests,  who  had  be¬ 
fore  so  tenderly  loved  and  honored  him,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  no  longer  his  sons,  since 
ho  had  been  faithless  to  his  country’s  gods. 

But  every  week  the  old  man,  now  alone, 
now  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  Herr¬ 
man  or  Landolf,  visited  his  children  and 
talked  to  them  of  Jesus.  Neither  snow  in 
Winter,  nor  burning  sand  in  Summer,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  taking  this  journey. 

The  love  of  Christ  burned  within  him,  and 
love  for  his  children  constrained  him,  he 
would  so  willingly  take  them  to  heaven  with 
him.  He  had  brought  them  up  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  his  fault  if  they  should 
bo  lost  forever.  Since  they  avoided  his  house 
as  it  were  a  pest-house,  he  would  go  to  them, 
and  when  ho  had  preached  Christ  to  them,  ho 
n'tiirned  home  to  pray  for  them.  He  had 
asked  God  that  he  might  not  die  until  he  had 
seen  them  walking  with  God  in  God’s  ways. 

So  the  years  passed  on,  the  father  praying 
and  preaching,  and  the  children  still  unmov¬ 
ed,  until  the  old  man  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
As  he  lay  there,  his  friend  Landolf  at  his  side 
waiting  to  receive  his  last  breath,  one  of  his 
sons  came  to  him  bearing  a  message  from  his 
sister.  She,  too,  was  sick  unto  death,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  see  her  father  once  again,  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  At  his  reiiuest  Landolf  joined 
him  in  prayer,  asking  that  strength  might  be 
given  him  to  visit  his  daughter  that  he  might 
witness  her  baptism.  Again  he  asked  that 
God  would  not  let  him  die  until  he  had  seen 
the  conversion  of  his  children. 

The  prayer  ended,  the  old  man  rose  from 
his  bed,  caused  his  hoi-se  to  be  brought,  and 
supported  on  the  one  side  by  his  son,  on  the 
other  by  his  friend,  took  the  three  honrs’ 
journey  to  his  daughter’s  residence.  She 
asked  pardon  for  her  undutiful  conduct,  con¬ 
fessed  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  with  her  throe 
brothers  received  baptism.  Scarcely  was  the 
ordinance  completed,  than  with  the  words 
“Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Thy  servant  depai't 
in  pc-ace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva¬ 
tion,”  the  old  Heinrich  fell  back  and  expired. 
Ikia  did  not  die,  but  the  Lord,  having  given 
her  siiiritual  life,  spared  also  her  physical 
life.  Freya’s  altar  was  soon  after  demolish¬ 
ed,  and  an  altar  to  Christ  wais  consecrated  on 
the  same  spot  by  the  faithful  LandoM'.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  heathen  worship  had 
vanished  from  the  Oerze  valley,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  King  in  the  land,  to  whom  every 
knee  was  bent. 


“THE  PALAC^OF  SONG." 

SINGERS 

AND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earnestly  Invited  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  new  “  PALACE  OF  SONU,”  Just  completed  by 

DIt.  OKO.  F.  ROUT. 

It  18  believed  that  we  can,  without  fear  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  promise  that  you  will  find  It  complete  In  every 
department — tilled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
BEAL  OEMS,  and  enibraidiig  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  tor  singing-class  work.  Its  course  of  instruction 
Is  the  best  yet  offered,  and  there  are 
HKILLIANT  SKCl'LAK  CHOKIISKS, 
t<)i:<;hin<j  rAXHKTic  tikces, 

UUKillT  AND  lir>I()UUU8  SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

VOCAL  CCLTCKE  CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES, 

GLEES,  PART  SONGS,  ETC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  75  cents,  by  mail ;  $7.50  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

.JOHN  cm  lien  &  CO., 

66  WE.ST  FOUBTH  St.  I  805  BROADWAY, 
Cincinnati.  |  New  York. 


J  UST  UUULISHUD 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGH03I; 

OR, 

LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CARKOTHER8. 

Large  13mo.  17  Illustrations.  Price,  I9Z. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

6  vols.  :i‘Juio.  Each  Z  Illustrations,  Price, 
Address  ord^^rs  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Phiiada. 

ROYAL  INSirANCE~dMF 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 


Subscribed  Capital . 89,631,500  00 

Of  which  there  is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,735  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . SS,386,344  80 


Surplus  lor  Fire  Policy  Holders . S6,833,969  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ^$2,017,387.50U.S.  Gov.  Stocks;  $2,430,654  48 
Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,249,392  01 


Surplus. 


.•1,181,163  47 


The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 


Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  i 
E.  F.  BEDDALL,  ( 


Managert. 


AflBEN  WABD  &  GO., 

75177  Spring  St.,  H.V. 

XANCFACTUBEBS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  &c. 


SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No,  Hit  Broadway 

Fifty-seeond  Seiui-Annnal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Ke-iusuraiice,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Set  Surplus, . 1,176,564  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128, 02 FtA 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  S0;4,43K  07 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,167,609.  .  . 1,936,336  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,319,500  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189.573  00 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  335,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  9316.367) .  141.170  00 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1870 .  5.3,178  ‘AS 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  163,505  6  8 

Real  Estate .  95.031  36 

Premiums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
oIBcc .  8,754  34 

Total . $6,138,031  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


COISTTI^^ENT^L 

(FIRE) 

INSURAITCE  C034PA1TT, 
Continental  Itnilding,  100  Broadway,  N.  V. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . #.3.337,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  338,065  36 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,060  00 

Unearned  Reserved  p'uiid .  1,060,384  31 

Net  .Surplus .  1,038,433  37 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS.  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 


DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President, 

H.  H.  LAM  PORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK. 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUHNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

AI.EX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED. 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCIHER. 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JOHN  K.  OAKf 


CYRUS  PECK. 

SecretafY. 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 

Sec.  Local  Oep 
EY,  General  Agent. 


HANOVER 

-Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BR(>Aff 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  507,897  88 
Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  prlnelyial  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  Frf.sidfnt. 

I.  REillSEA  LAAE,  Secretary. 

(HAS.  L.  KOE,  Assistant  Seeretarv. 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company,  • 


No.  510  AVillnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHX  DEVEKEU-X,  President. 

ATM.  G.  CKOWKLL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  As»’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYEUS  CUETISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AND  ZEOIT  EZCHANOE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Curtlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov- 
•  emment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jho.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satisfactory  coudltiun  of  the  Cumpany 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  slate  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.’’ 

The  excellent  Unaneial  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocka 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  ixillcy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,915.96 

liiste. 


UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BESLOT. . .  .5491  Toil  I  CITY  Or  K0NTSIAL..4190  Tou 
CITY  or  EICHMOND..  1607  "  CITY  OT  BBBSSILS.. 3776  " 
CITY  or  CEBSTXB...  1566  “  |  CITY  Or  KIW  YOBZ.. 3600  “ 
These  magnlDcent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  AUantlc,  and  have 
every  modem  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  oold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAtilC  LAATERKS  AKD  STEREOPTICONS. 

l?  A  H.T.  ANTHONY  AGO.  591  BROAD- 

Hi  .WAY,  N.  Y,,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPHOSCOPES,  CHBOM08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Irst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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Advertisements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the 
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On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  notexceedlng  4  lines,  each 
50  cents;  over  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  maklne 
a  line. 

All  letters  tor  this  offlce  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  F.vangelist,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
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DEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safeot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 
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EXiLAND’S  IHSTRESS. 

All  accounts  from  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Atlantic  agree  tliat  England  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  tiiian(;ial  distress, 
such  as  she  has  uot  known  before  during 
the  present  generation.  Tlie  causes  of 
this  are  to  be  found  partly  at  liome  and 
partly  abroad.  The  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  South  Africa  have  taken  a  good  many 
millions  out  of  the  national  treasury.  But 
these  alone  would  not  impose  a  heavy 
burden  upon  a  country  wliich  btire  tlie 
tremendous  strain  of  tlie  wars  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  were  it  not  for  the  general  suffering 
at  home.  Hero  everything  seems  to  be 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  dis¬ 
tress  everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom — from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is  distress 
in  all  classes,  among  the  farmers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  in  almost  every  trade  and 
branch  of  industry.  Even  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  is  compelled  to  admit  that  “  though 
he  could  recall  several  periods  of  suffering; 
none,  ot  iipj! 

ent  ” ! 

Strange  to  say,  no  small  part  of  this  dis¬ 
tress  is  ascribed  to  the  steady  and  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  of  competition  from  America. 
A  few  years  ago  England  little  anticipated 
any  rivalry  from  this  side  the  ocean.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  too  far  away.  England  had  con- 
trtil  not  only  of  the  trade  with  her  own 
colonies,  but  by  reason  of  her  vast  com¬ 
mercial  marine,  of  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  There  was  not  a  port  of  Asia  or 
of  Africa  to  wliich  Englisli  manufactures 
were  not  carried  by  English  ships.  But 
within  a  few  years,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
influences,  our  manufactures  have  ha<l  a 
surprising  develoimient,  until  it  is  said 
that  Americac  cottons  un'lersell  those  of 
England,  not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but 
in  the  Englisli  colonies,  and  even  in  Eng¬ 
land  itself.  We  are  assureil  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  tlie  cottons  of  Fall  River  arc 
better  than  those  of  Manchester,  and  that 
after  paying  duty,  cau  be  sold  elieaper  in 
Manchester  itself !  What  a  story  does 
this  single  fact  tell  of  change  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world — of  waning  supremacy  on 
one  side  of  the  ocean,  and  growing  su¬ 
premacy  on  the  other ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Tlie  cry  of  distress 
from  the  manufacturers  is  echoed  by  the 
farmers  of  England.  Tlie  agricultural 
class  in  Great  Britain  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  class  in  the  kingdom.  The  owners  of 
land  in  the  counties — the  “landed  gent¬ 
ry” — have  always  held  a  higli  position. 
Many  of  them  had  large  estates,  whicli 
were  at  once  their  pride  and  tlieir  wealth. 
They  rented  tlieir  land  to  the  farmers, 
who,  so  long  as  they  had  good  crops,  and 
good  prices  for  their  crops,  were  able  to 
pay  good  rent  for  tlie  land,  and  get  a  good 
income  for  themselves.  In  their  pastures 
grazed  tlie  ttne  cattle  whicli  supplied  the 
“  roast  beet  of  olil  England,”  while  its  not 
less  famous  mutton  was  furnished  from 
the  flocks  which  fed  on  the  downs  along 
the  coast.  Thus  living  on  tlie  fat  of  the 
land,  these  “  yeomen  of  England  ”  were  a 
sturdy  and  independent  race,  which  com¬ 
prised  no  small  share  of  the  manliness, 
the  physical  vigor,  the  courage  and  the 
intelligence,  which  made  the  glory  of  the 
British  realm. 

But  change  has  come  here  also.  In  the 
good  old  times  these  farmers  feared  no 
competition.  The  only  foreign  grain  that 
came  into  English  ports  was  from  the 
Black  Sea,  which  then  seemed  far  away. 
But  within  a  few  years  so  great  have  been 
the  facilities  of  transportation  and  ship¬ 
ment,  tliat  the  immense  haiwests  of  our 
Western  prairies,  piled  up  in  tlie  elevators 
of  Chicago,  can  be  shipped  to  Englnnd 
and  sold  in  Liverpool  at  a  price  much  be¬ 
low  the  wheat  grown  in  Lancasliire. 

Nor  does  the  influx  from  America  end 
here.  American  cattle,  raised  not  “on  a 
thousaml  hills,”  but  on  the  boundless  j 
plains  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  can  be  trans- 
porteil  across  half  the  continent,  and  ship¬ 
ped  to  England,  and  furnished  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Liverpool  and  London,  at  a  price 
BO  much  below  that  of  English  beef,  that 


it  hardly  pays  tlie  Englisli  farmer  to  raise 
cattle  for  market  at  liome. 

These  manifold  causes  of  distress  com¬ 
ing  together,  have  produced  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  a  feeling  almost  of  consternation. 
And  hence  about  three  weeks  ago,  ou  tlie 
evening  of  the  4th  instant  (an  ominous 
date — that  of  the  4th  of  July !),  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
“to  inquire  into  tlie  depre.ssed  condition 
of  tlie  agricultural  interest,  and  tlie  causes 
to  wliich  it  is  owing ;  wliether  those  causes 
are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  how  far  tliey  liave  been  creat¬ 
ed,  or  can  be  remedied  by  legislation.” 
The  mover  followed  with  a  speech,  a  few 
sentences  of  wliich  we  put  in  italics  to  call 
attention  to  the  grave  points  they  indicate. 
Speaking  for  the  farmers  of  England,  he 
said : 

“  The  real  and  solo  (•auso  of  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  was  the  bad  yield  and  the  bad 
prices  obtainable  for  produce.  They  have  of  lato 
been  growing  iess  corn,  and  receiving  less  money 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  moat,  wool,  choose,  and  for 
nearly  every  farming  commodity.  The  loss  in 
consequence  was  last  season  aiono  estimated  at 
£58,000,000  ($290,000,0001)  The  course  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  they  coulil  not  control,  but  with  regard  to  the 
prices  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  what  they  were  ow¬ 
ing,  and  how  far  tlioy  wero  likely  to  be  of  a  per¬ 
manent  or  passing  character.  Sooner  or  later 
every  one  would  lie  <jompclled  to  recognize  that 
upon  the  answer  they  received  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure  in  prices,  the  failure  of  tlie  agriculture  of 
the  United  Kingdom  more  or  less  depended.  The 
production  of  food  in  England  would  continue  for 
just  so  long  a  time  as  it  continued  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  how  long  that  would  bo,  depended  upon 
the  cost  of  producing  the  food  and  the  return 
it  yielded.  Jf  the  prices  lately  recehed  mntinne 
to  prei'ail,  the  duration  of  agriculture  in  England 
must  and  could  only  be  short.  He  did  not  Iwlieve 
in  tlie  possibility  of  any  material  redindion  in  the 
cost  of  production,  unless  it  be  by  reducing  tlie 
rente ;  but  even  supposing  the  whole  of  tlie  rente 
could  lie  remitted,  the  cost  of  production  in  bad 
seasons  would  bo  greater  than  the  return.  It  the 
cost  of  production  coulil  not  lie  reduced,  it  was 
olivious  they  had  only  to  look  to  the  prices  whicli 
they  had  to  receive  for  the  produce,  and  these 
prices  would  lie  governed  not  by  the  market  at 
home,  but  by  the  market  abroad,  viz :  in  America. 

“  What  they  really  wanted  to  arrive  at  was.  What 
was  the  least  price  at  which  American  food,  in¬ 
cluding  cost  of  freiglit  and  transport,  could  be 
supplied  hero  with  a  profit  to  the  importer  ?  That 
was  the  price  they  would  in  the  future  have  to 
adopt  as  their  own.  If  it  were  one  whicli  would 
fairly  remunerate  the  English  producer,  all  well 
and  good,  and  the  present  depression  would  pass 
away.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  found  tliat  Amer¬ 
ica  could  supply  food  at  a  price  elieaper  than  they 
could  produce  it,  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  resist  the  statement  that  Englisli 
agriculture  must  pass  away,  unless  the  country 
took  steps  to  prevent  it.  It  would  be  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  the  country,  for  agriculture  was 
by  far  the  largest  national  industry.  This  was 
not  a  question  of  class,  but  a  national  question  of 
the  greatest  and  largest  importance.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  would  be  no  harvest  at  all  unless  it 
paid  to  produce  it.  How  far  that  was  likely  to  bo, 
depended  uiion  whether  America  could  undersell 
them  in  food  in  future  in  their  own  country.” 

As  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  impor¬ 
tations  of  cattle  from  America,  he  gave  the 
foUowing  figures : 

“  In  1876,  330  head  of  cattle  wero  imported  from 
America,  1,100  in  1876,  30,000  in  1877,68,000  in  1878, 
and  ho  found  that  the  importation  had  reached 
20,000  during  the  first  five  months— and  these  Win¬ 
ter  months— of  the  present  year  1  ” 

This  speech  was  followed  by  one  which 
affirmed  that  the  distress  among  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  was  equally  great. 

After  tills  wail  of  distress  from  both  the 
manufacturers  and  the  farmers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  up  rose  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  in  a 
few  words  told  the  House  of  Commons 
some  plain  truths,  which  it  will  need  to 
hear — if  not  now,  in  tlie  inevitable  chang¬ 
es  of  the  coming  years.  He  said : 

“  The  member  for  Lincolnshire  has  spoken  on 
the  influence  of  American  produce  upon  English 
produce.  He  says  that  tlie  produce  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  or  it  may  be  from  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  will  henceforth  fix  the  market  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  But  let 
this  Commission  inquire,  if  it  can,  how  it  comes 
that  the  landlords  of  this  country  and  the  farmers 
arc  not  only  alarmed,  but  in  terror  at  the  produce 
in  corn  anil  cattle  that  has  to  be  brought  4,000  or 
5,000  miles  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  is  a  question,  I  think,  that  they  may  fairly 
examine,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  statements  made  have  lieen  extravagant 
or  exaggerated.  I  have  met,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  two  gentlemen  very  intimately  con¬ 
nected  witii  tlicse  matters  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  lieeu  very  much  startled  by  some  facts 
which  they  have  related  to  me.  The  land  tliat  is 
ijeing  oecupied  in  Minnesota  in  the  United  States, 
and  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  quality,  I  am  told,  for  the  production  of  wlieat. 
Liverpool  at  this  moment  isos  near  to  these  farms 
as  Xeir  York  was  a  short  time  ago. 

“  I  spoke  the  other  day  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  best 
managed  railways  in  America  [probably  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt],  and  he  said  that  the  change  that  liad 
taken  jiiace  in  the  cost  of  transportation  had  been 
astonishing  to  him,  and  it  must  be  astonishing  to 
everybody  who  looks  into  it.  I  know  thero  arc 
some  people  who  do  not  like  to  hear  these  things. 
A  farmer  who  was  very  much  troubled  and  dis¬ 
tressed  on  the  subject,  said,  ‘  Well,  you  know,  I 
wish  that  curseil  country  had  never  been  discover¬ 
ed.’  (Laughter.)  The  fact  is  that  the  country  has 
I  been  discovered,  although  they  are  now  trying  to 
And  out  where  tlie  discoverer  was  buried.  But 
Columbus  lived  and  discovered  .America,  and  from 
lielng  peopled  by  savages,  the  country  now  has 
nearly  fifty  millions  of  our  own  English-speaking 
[leople  on  the  northern  continent,  and  it  will  in¬ 
crease  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  years  more,  in 
all  probability,  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions. 

‘‘  When  they  have  109,000,000  of  population,  they 
will  have  i<aid  their  debt;  their  taxes  will  be  at  a 
minimum;  they  have  almost  no  army  and  no  navy, 
as  wo  have  in  Europe ;  they  liave  no  ‘  spirited 
foreign  poliey ’—(laughter)— taxes,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  will  grow  less  and  less ;  and 
how  England  aud  Europe  will  stand  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  .America  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  European 
nations,  with  regard  to  armaments  and  taxes,  any- 
iKKly  may  try  to  imagine,  but  I  will  not  try  to 
deseriU’.  There  are  farmers  in  America,  as  you 
know,  who  have  no  rent,  no  tithes,  no  poor  rate. 
You  have  all  these.  With  you  lalmr  has  risen. 
Labor  is  very  dear  in  America.  You  are  glad  that 
tlie  laborers  are  well  paid ;  they  will  have  to  bo 
still  better  paid.  You  complain  of  the  education 
rate  and  the  schools.  The  effect  under  the  present 
state  of  things  must  be  to  drive  the  educated  and 
spirited  young  men  from  the  country  into  the 
towns  or  to  emigrate.  These  arc  matters  which  I 
trust  this  commission  and  the  House  will  well  con¬ 
sider.  lour  taws  as  they  note  are  would  make  the 
laborer's  condition  perpetual.  In  America,  as  a 


poet  has  expressed  it,  ‘  They  till  the  land  who  own 
the  land  they  till.’  That  is  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  land  and  its  cultivation  in  America  and 
the  land  and  its  cultivation  in  this  country. 

“  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  price  of  land  all 
over  the  country  if  you  would  abolish  all  the  an¬ 
cient  and  stupid  and  mischievous  legislation  by 
which  it  is  embarrassed  in  every  stop  you  take  in 
dealing  with  the  land.  Let  us  have  an  inquiry, 
but  let  us  have  it  wisely  and  honestly  conducted. 
You  cannot  escape  it;  but  if  you  meet  it  boldly,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  a  spectre.  But  break  down 
the  monopoly  whicli  damages  tlie  labor  on  farms 
and  causes  it  to  disappear  and  pauiierizetho  labor 
which  remains.  Out  of  what  remains  when  vou 
have  broken  down  the  monopoly  thero  will  arise  a 
fairer  prospect,  and  though  it  is  not  possible  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  it,  a  time  will  come  when  you  will 
have  homes  of  comfort  and  independence  through¬ 
out  tho  land  of  England,  whicli  will  attest  forever 
the  wisdom  and  blessedness  of  the  new  policy  you 
have  adopted.” 

Tliese  aro  weighty  aiid  solemn  words — 
words  of  warning  indeed,  but  not  by  any 
means  a  prophecy  of  doom.  Grave  as  are 
the  difficulties  whicli  now  beset  England, 
we  do  not  believe  they  portend  her  “  de¬ 
cline  and  fall.”  Tliey  may  compel  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  land.  Great  estates  may 
be  divided,  ai^  in  France,  into  liiindrods  of 
small  farms,  and  tlie  land-tillers  may  be 
the  land-owners.  But  so  long  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  remains  what  it  is,  foremost  in  all 
tlie  eartli  for  intelligeiiec  and  moral  pur¬ 
pose — tlie  elements  of  strength  to  individ¬ 
uals  and  States— tliat  race  will  stand  in 
tlie  front  of  modern  civilization.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  oak  that  has  witlistood  tlie  blasts  of 
hundreds  of  years,  still  stands  strong,  and 
may  last  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 


THAT  KOaMAX  CATHOLIO  RESOUTIOX. 

Rev.  l)r.  Prime  lias  publislioil  liis  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly  on  tlie  question 
of  Roman  Baptism,  in  the  form  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  will  be  sure  to  attract  a  good 
(leal  of  attention.  We  have  read  it  witli  the 
more  interest  because  we  lieard  the  S|)eech. 
We  thought  it  then  (and  the  impression  is  in¬ 
creased  in  reading  it)  a  very  able  and  vigor¬ 
ous  presentation  of  one  side  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  as  argued  bi’fore  tliat  body. 
In  an  introductory  note  Dr.  Prime  states  that 
the  A.ssembl.y  sustained  his  position  ‘‘  witli 
wonderful  unanimity.”  YVe  may  be  mistaken, 
but  we  thought  the  Assembly  did  not  sustain 
his  position.  In  tlie  course  of  the  debate. 
Dr.  Prime  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  resolution,  that  tho  deliverance  of  18,35 
be  reaffirmed,  without  qualification  or  altera¬ 
tion.  That  deliverance  denies  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Cliureh  cau  bo  a  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  any  sense. 

But  tho  resolution  actually  adoided  reaf¬ 
firms  the  deliverance  of  1835  oiily  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  hierarchy,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head.  Nay,  it  further  declares  that  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  make  up 
a  genuine  Christian  Church.  Here  is  the  res¬ 
olution  : 

“  Resolved,  That  this  Assembly,  in  full  accord¬ 
ance  with  tho  words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith 
respecting  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  so-called 
spiritual  head,  do  now  reaffirm  tho  deliverance 
upon  tills  subject  of  tho  Assembly  of  1835  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  tho  Roman  hierarchy,  headed  by  the 
Pope,  and  false’y  claiming  to  be  tho  Church, 
which,  opposed  absolutely  and  irreconcilably  to 
tho  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  corrupting  and 
degrading  to  a  large  part  of  Christ’s  Church,  over 
which  it  has  usurped  supreme  control.” 

That  tho  Roman  hierarchy  is  corrupt,  is 
one  tiling ;  but  that  there  is  still  truth  enough 
in  the  creed  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
there  are  Christians  enough  in  that  commun¬ 
ion,  to  make  it  truly  “  a  part  of  Christ’s 
Church,”  as  the  resolution  declares,  is  anoth¬ 
er  thing.  It  was  just  tliis  distinction  which 
led  Dr.  Hodge  to  write  more  than  forty  years 
ago : 

“  It  is,  therefore,  one  thing  to  denounce  the 
Romish  system,  and  another  to  say  that  Roman¬ 
ists  aro  no  part  of  tho  Church  Catholic.  And  if 
tliey  are  in  tho  Church,  their  baptism,  being  a 
washing  with  water  in  the  name  of  tho  'rrinity,  is 
Christian  baptism.” 

Dr.  Erskine  N.  Wliito  offered  the  resolution 
at  Saratoga  which  was  adopted,  and  wliich  is 
given  above ;  and  only  two  weeks  ago  he 
wrote  this  hit  of  Idstory  concerning  it : 

“  Tho  one  side  wished  to  make  a  sharp  prote.st 
against  tho  abominations  of  Romanism ;  the  other 
desired  to  acknowledge  tho  existence  of  a  Church 
of  Christ  witliin  the  communion  of  Romo.  Botli 
sides  were  alike  ready  to  deny  that  Romanism  or 
Vaticanism,  whatever  its  claims,  had  any  place  in 
the  Church ;  hotli  sides  wero  alike  ready  to  affirm 
that,  in  some  sense  all  true  believers  are  a  part  of 
Christ's  Church.  ...  I  said  plainly  that  I  could 
not  vote  to  reaffirm  tho  deliverance  of  1835  if  un¬ 
modified.  I  venture  to  say  that  tlioro  was  not  a 
man  in  tho  house  who  did  not  understand  that  I 
proposed  to  present  a  resolution,  that,  while  de¬ 
nouncing  the  system  of  Romanism,  should  include 
an  acknowledgement  that  a  Church  of  Christ  still 
exists  subject  to  th€  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy ;  and 
also  that  I  intended  to  leave  tlie  question  of  tho 
validity  of  Romisli  ba))tism  just  where  it  was  left 
by  tho  Assembly  of  1875.” 

In  view  of  these  facts  wo  do  not  understand 
liow  Dr.  Prime  could  Interpret  the  vote  of  tho 
.Assembly  as  “sustaining  his  iiosition.”  We 
arc  also  [luzzled  over  some  of  the  statements 
in  tho  body  of  the  speech.  Ou  one  page  (tho 
fifth)  it  is  said  that  “  no  man  can  hold  what 
tlie  Romish  Church  holds  without  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  him  and  defying  the 
autliority  of  the  Word  of  God”;  and  yet,  af¬ 
ter  tills  utterance,  it  is  three  times  declared 
that  there  aro  Christians  in  that  Church. 
Says  Dr.  Prime,  page  7th:  “Some  of  the 
most  precious  saints,  and  most  honored  and 
useful  men  and  women,  have  lived  and  died 
in  that  communion.”  Nor  will  h6  deny,  how¬ 
ever  Mack  ho  may  paint  tlie  iniquity  and  er¬ 
rors  of  the  Cliiirch  of  Rome — and  ho  cannot 
color  them  too  blackly— that  it  holds  to  tho 
sovereign  rule  of  one  God,  to  the  holy  Trini¬ 
ty,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  salvation  as  im¬ 
possible  without  Him,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  infinite  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  tho  life  everlasting,  and  future  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  forget  the 
idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  blasphem¬ 
ous  pretensions  of  an  infallible  head,  Its 
wrong  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  its 
apocryphal  additions  tliereto ;  nor  yet  its  cru¬ 
el  persecutions.  But  this  is  not  the  question. 
The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  thero  is  truth 
enough  in  the  Roman  system,  if  adopted,  to 
save  the  soul  in  spite  of  its  errors.  Tho  point 
at  issue  is,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman  may 
belong  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
all  tho  crimes  of  tho  hierarchy  upon  it,  and 
yet  he  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  We 
believe  this  can  be ;  aud  Dr.  Prime  appears 


to  us  to  answer  himself  when  he  states,  three 
times  over,  tliat  “some  of  tlie  most  precious 
saints  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion.”  Now,  if  tliere  aro  Cliristiau  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurcli  sufli- 
cient  to  save  tlie  soul,  iiotwithstaiuling  all  its 
errors  and  its  sins,  and  if  there  are  so  many 
“  precious  saints  ”  in  it,  tlien  is  it  uot  in  .some 
sense  a  Christian  Cluirch  ? 

We  regret  to  differ  from  one  wlio  has  a 
high  place  in  our  respect  and  our  iiorsonal 
regard,  but  our  veneralilo  brotlior- editor 
seems  to  us  to  allow  his  indignation  again.st 
the  apostacies,  tho  eruellies,  and  the  crimes 
of  tlio  Roman  Cliurcli,  to  blind  him  to  anotli- 
er  view  of  it.  All  tliat  lie  says  in  ils  con¬ 
demnation  is  true,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
that,  the  fact  remains  that  it  holds  tho 
great  doctrines  in  common  with  Protestant 
Cliristcndom.  If  we  looked  at  errors  alone, 
we  miglit  condemn  even  tlie  Reformers  tliem- 
sclvcs.  Martin  Lutlier  believed  in  tlie  real 
presonec  of  Clirist  in  tho  sacrament  of  tlio 
Lord’s  Supper.  How  easy  it  would  bo  for  an 
enemy  of  tlio  Prosbytcriaii  Cliurcli  to  bring  a 
formidable  accusation  against  it,  if  lie  were 
to  put  together  the  errors  into  wliich  it  has 
fallen — ils  lapse  into  Unitarianism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  its  contentions  and  divisions  in  our 
own  country,  marked  as  tlicy  have  sometimes 
been  by  a  spirit  of  bitterness  tliat  was  very 
far  from  tho  spirit  of  Clirist;  to  make  a  list 
of  those  who  have  disgraced  it  by  hypocri¬ 
sy,  and  somctinios  by  tlieir  gross  vices  and 
crimes.  All  this  would  be  true,  and  yet  would 
it  b(!  tlio  wliolo  truth  V  Or  would  it  he  a  fair 
and  candid  representation  of  the  Church 
wliicli  wo  so  mucli  honor  and  love  ? 

In  saying  tliis,  we  do  not  assume  to  defend 
the  Romish  Church  in  its  organization,  its 
priestcraft,  its  glaring  errors  and  “aiiomina- 
blo  idolatrie.s.”  But  the  question  is  whether 
one  may  not  still  accept  it  and  be  a  true 
Christian,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and  crimes. 
Such  was  tho  firm  belief  of  tlie  late  Drs. 
Henry  B.  Smith  and  Charles  Hodge,  botli  of 
blessed  memory,  and  in  tliis  oiiinion  wo  arc 
constrained  to  agree  with  them. 


THE  HUKH  OF  ARGYLL. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  sailed  for  England  on 
WediK'sday  of  last  week,  leaving  only  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  beliind  him.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  lie  landed  hero,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  this  time  lie  spent  in  Canada  witli 
his  son,  the  Marciuis  of  Lome,  tlie  Governor 
of  tlie  Dominion.  A  few  days  siiu’o  he  re¬ 
turned  to  “  tlio  States,”  ami  lias  iiniiroved 
every  moment  of  his  time  witli  a  zeal  and  in¬ 
dustry  worthy  of  the  Emiieror  of  Brazil.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  Boston  on  Tlinrsday,  the  lOtli  of 
July,  he  drove  out  tliat  afternoon  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  pay  a  visit  to  ids  old  friend,  the  [loet 
Longfellow.  Friday  lie  spent  witli  tho  two 
daugliters  who  accompanied  liim,  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  in  seeing  oli- 
jects  of  interest  in  Boston.  Hero  a  society 
of  Scotchmen  presented  him  an  address,  and 
were  received  witli  true  Highland  cordiality. 
In  the  evening  he  dined  with  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  a  few  friends.  Saturday  lie  came  on  to 
Newport,  to  spend  a  quiet  Sabbatli  witli  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  whom  ho  has  known  since 
tho  first  laying  of  tho  cable  in  1857.  New¬ 
port  lie  enjoyed  very  much,  with  its  grand 
views  of  tho  ocean,  as  scon  in  tho  ride  of 
three  miles  along  the  cliffs,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  distinguished  society  tliat  gathers 
at  that  most  charming  of  American  watering- 
places.  Before  coming  to  this  country,  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Field  tliat  in  conseciuence 
of  the  lieavy  ailliction  tliat  rested  on  his 
house  (it  will  lie  remembered  that  tho  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Argyll  died  last  yeai’),  he  desired  that 
ids  visit  should  be  entirely  private ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  tliis  fact  (which  the  latter  com¬ 
municated  to  the  press,  without  allowing  it 
bo  known  who  was  “tho  friend”  to  wliom 
tho  wish  had  been  signified)  protected  him 
from  the  intrusion  of  public  curiosity.  So 
far  as  we  know,  our  people,  with  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  respected  his  request,  and  refrained 
even  from  those  expressions  of  honor  whicli 
in  other  circumstances  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  pay  to  so  illustrious  a  guest.  But 
when  under  the  slielter  of  a  friend’s  root,  he 
was  happy  to  meet  those  whom  lie  already 
knew  either  personally  or  by  reputation.  A 
few  of  these  Mr.  Field  invited  to  meet  him 
at  lunch.  Thongli  it  was  but  a  small  compa¬ 
ny,  it  included  a  dozen  names  known  all  over 
America,  sueli  as  George  Bancroft,  tlie  vener¬ 
able  historian,  and  ex-Gov.  Morgan;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  l.ato  Secretary  of  State,  and  B.  H. 
Bristow,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Hon.  YVilliam  Bc’acli  Lawrence  and  Hon.  L. 
P.  Morton ;  Rev.  Drs.  Mark  Hopkins  and 
Henry  C.  Potter;  Profs.  Cooke  and  Gibbs 
and  Rogers  of  Harvard  University;  Profs. 
Shields  and  Gillett  of  Princeton  ;  and  Messrs. 
Royal  Phelps,  A.  A.  Low,  H.  G.  Maripiand, 
Augustus  Schell,  Philii*  Scluiyler,  H.  Calvert, 
Sidney  Webster,  &c.,  &e. 

Monday  night  Mr.  Field  accompanied  the 
Duke  to  New  York  by  boat  tlirough  Long 
Island  Sound.  In  the  morning  he  was  up  by 
daylight,  looking  out  witli  eager  interest  at 
the  opposite  shores,  tlirougli  wliicli  the  steam¬ 
er  glided  to  the  city.  Tho  hours  tliat  follow¬ 
ed  were  very  hu.sy,  for  he  had  but  one  day  to 
see  New  York.  But  no  time  was  lost.  Ho 
paid  a  visit  to  “  Tiffany’s,”  and  to  tho  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  drove  to  tho  Central  Park  to  visit 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  also  tho 
Museum  which  contains  the  verj’  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  antifiuity  brought  from  Cyprus, 
which  were  explained  to  him  by  tlieir  dis¬ 
coverer,  Gen.  Cosnola.  In  tho  evening  he 
dined  witli  Mr.  Field,  with  another  notable 
company,  Including  Mr.  Evarts,  tho  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  Senator  Blaine ;  the  venerable 
Peter  Cooper,  and  his  son,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city;  Presid<3nt  MeCosh ;  Rev.  Dr.  Adams; 
David  Dudley  Field,  Ac.,  &e.  Tlie  next  morn¬ 
ing— tho  last  lie  was  to  lie  liere— lie  was  up  at 
dawn,  making  the  tour  of  tlio  city  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Field,  wlio  took  him  to  the 
markets,  and  then  from  tlie  Battery  by  the 
Elevated  Railroad  up  one  side  of  the  city  and 
down  tho  other.  In  such  rapid  lliglit  he 
caught  a  bird’s-eye  view,  and  took  in  a  few 
parting  glimpses  of  tlio  great  city  of  the 
West.  The  same  afternoon  he  sailed  down 
our  beautiful  bay  out  into  the  wide  sea. 

So  ended  a  very  brief  but  very  delightful 
visit— delightful  to  himself  and  to  all  whom 
he  met.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  we  send  our 
good  wislios  after  him,  and  hope  that  tho 
winds  and  waves  may  bear  liim  safely  to  his 
island  home.  Such  visitors  as  Dean  Stanley 
and  tho  Duke  of  Argyll  aro  missionaries  of 
peace  and  good  will  from  country  to  country, 
bringing  hither  such  true  nohloiioss  as  awak¬ 


ens  not  only  admiring  regard,  but  a  desire  to  ! 
claim  kindred  witli  the  country  and  tlio  race 
to  wliich  tliey  belong.  So  it  kindh'S  tliat  in¬ 
stinct  of  blood-relationship  wliieh  is,  afti'r 
all,  tlic  strongest  bond  to  unite  tlie  two  great 
branches  of  the  one  English  family  dwelling 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean. 


EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  liopeful  and  confi¬ 
dent  predictions  to  tlio  contrary,  by  men  of 
seioneo  aud  no  science,  yellow  fever  lias  again 
become  epidemic  in  Memphis.  On  Saturday 
— not  to  go  hack  two  or  three  days  further — 
there  were  seven  now  cases  and  two  doatlis, 
on  Sunday  ton  now  cases  and  four  deaths ; 
while  on  Monday  morning  fifteen  cases  of  the 
fever  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  during  the  entire  day  thirty-six  new  cases 
were  ollicially  known.  The  panic,  which  had 
partially  subsided  since  tlie  sudden  breaking 
out  of  tho  disease  in  a  single  tenement  ten 
days  ago,  is  now  again  at  its  lieight,  and  ev¬ 
ery  means  of  transportation  from  tlio  city  is 
availed  of,  until  it  is  probable  that  only  about 
one-fourtli  of  its  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
now  remain.  Merchants  are  removing  large 
stocks  of  goods  to  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
there  to  do  business  until  the  danger  is  over. 
It  is  said  tliat  tlio  fever  is  much  more  widely 
diffused  through  tho  city  than  the  autliori- 
ties  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge.  Great 
alarm  is  felt  throughout  tho  cities  of  tlie 
South.  A  disease  resembling  yellow  fever 
lias  lirokcnout  above  New  Orleans,  and  piiysi- 
eians  have  been  sent  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  “Tlie  Howards”  held  a  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  preliminary  to  beginning  work 
on  a  larger  scale.  .An  order  has  been  issued 
from  tlio  War  Department  for  the  forwarding 
of  tents  to  those  wlio  arc  lleeing  from  Mem¬ 
phis  to  tho  open  country.  Louisville,  New 
OrloaiTs,  and  other  cities  enforce  a  strict 
(luarantine  against  Mcmpliis,  and  none  of  the 
refugees  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  places 
until  they  liave  conformed  to  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions. 

That  tho  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  keeps  busy  and  finds  a  deal  of  useful 
occupation  at  this  midsummer  season,  is 
made  evident  to  our  readers  by  a  note  from 
its  President,  Dr.  Crosby,  on  our  first  page. 
Our  eye  just  now  falls  upon  a  letter  of  his  in 
tho  Alfiany  Evening  Journal,  wliich  rmninds 
us  tliat  tho  week’s  work  liero  lirouglit  to  view 
lias  been  preceded  by  many  a  good  job.  Ani¬ 
madverting  upon  a  defence  of  the  Governor’s 
commutation  of  “Jake”  Berry’s  sentence, 
Dr.  Crosliy  says  in  conclusion:  “Four  times 
tlie  Society  for  tho  Prevention  of  Crime  has 
suceccdod  in  liaving  defiant  law-breakers  of 
the  worse  class  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
and  in  each  case,  Governor  Robinson  has  in- 
tcri'osed  with  his  pardon,  in  three  cases  be¬ 
fore  tlio  criminals  reaelied  tlie  prison.  To 
defend  the  Governor  in  this,  is  to  defend  dis¬ 
order  and  crime.” 

Tho  Westminster  Sabbath-school  Assembly 
to  be  held  througliout  ne.xt  week  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Park,  Alexandria  Bay,  can  but  prove  an 
occasion  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  all 
who  attend.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  full  pro¬ 
gramme  elsewhere  given,  notliing  is  likely  to 
be  lacking  in  tho  way  of  able  and  popular 
speakei’s.  Should  tho  weather  prove  favora¬ 
ble — and  in  any  case  there  is  plenty  of  good 
shelter — tho  Assembly  ought  to  be  one  to  be 
dated  from  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  good  people  of  both  sexes.  Tho  Associa¬ 
tion  aro  taking  groat  pains  to  have  tho  ar¬ 
rangements  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  as 
possible.  The  Park,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  is  not  a  spi3culation,  but  chiefly  a  place 
for  healthful  resort  at  moderate  prices. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  noticed  in  these  columns 
the  death  of  Alexander  Clark,  D.D.,  editor  of 
The  Alethodist  Recorder.  He  was  a  most  in- 
ccss,2nt  laborer  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  M(>tho- 
dlst  Protestant  Churcii,  and  his  valiialilo  life 
was  no  doubt  shoi’tenod  by  overwork.  His 
largo  family  aro  inadequately  provided  for, 
their  home  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ohio  being 
endangered  with ‘debt.  In  emulation  of  Dr. 
Clark’s  generous  deeds  and  sacrifices  for  his 
cliurcli,  his  friends  propose  to  raise  a  fund 
for  tlio  benefit  of  Mrs.  Clark  and  tlie  children 
called  “  The  Clark  Memorial  Fund.”  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  all  such  money  may  lie  sent  to  Captain 
AVilliam  P.  Herbert,  81  Wood-street,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Wing,  so  long  tlie  hon¬ 
ored  pastor  of  tlio  First  church  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  lias  been  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn  for  a 
fortniglit  past,  filling  Dr.  Wells’  pulpit  in 
Brooklyn,  as  he  h.as  done  for  a  short  time  in 
former  Summer  seasons.  Altlioiigli  about 
seventy  j’cars  of  ago.  Dr.  Wing — as  many  will 
he  glad  to  learn — is  in  better  health  tlian  live 
years  or  more  ago,  when  he  relinquished  his 
charge.  Ho  [ircaches  witli  mucli  of  tho  pow¬ 
er  and  acceptance  of  former  days. 

President  Brown  of  Hamilton  College  has 
just  gone  abroad,  purposing  to  be  present  at 
tho  mootings  of  tho  Association  for  tlie  Re¬ 
form  and  Codification  of  the  Laws  of  Nations, 
to  bo  hold  in  London,  August  Iltli,  and  also 
to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Confer¬ 
ences  at  Basle,  August  31st. 

Rev.  Neil  D.  Maclachlan,  M.A.,  B.D.,  who 
was  recently  licensed  by  tho  Greenock  Pres¬ 
bytery,  has  been  appointed  to  take  Professor 
Roliertson  Smith’s  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  tho  Free  Church  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  during  his  suspension.  It 
seems  a  pretty  rapid  promotion. 

Tho  sei’ond  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Sunday-school  As.socialion  closed  its 
sessions  at  Ocean  Grove  on  Saturday,  after  a 
week  of  earnest,  practical  work  among  the 
teachers,  school  superintendents  and  pastors. 
Under  its  President,  YV’.  F.  Stierwin,  the  full¬ 
est  instruction  was  given  in  the  matters  of 
pn'parlng  l(*ssons,  teaching  and  winning  the 
love  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  old  and 
young.  Total  ab.stiiieiice  was  made  a  feature 
in  the  educational  system,  Tlio  average  dal¬ 
ly  attendance  was  4,0(K)  persons. 

The  Bonapartists — tlio  so-called  “  party  of 
appeal  to  the  people  ” — liave  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  tliat  by  tho  deatli  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  be¬ 
comes  tho  head  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Prince  Jerome,  though  heretofore  counting 
himself  as  a  stauncti  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  tho  above  resolution  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  him. 


jRinisttrs  anv  eiiurtiKs. 

— —  - 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.— Rev.  James  B.  Dunn,  pastor  of  tho 
Columbu.s-avonue  cluirch,  lias  been  obliged  to 
again  tender  his  resignation,  an  absolute  re¬ 
lease  from  labor  being  ids  only  hope  of  resto¬ 
ration  to  healtli.  Dr.  Dunn  has  been  pastor 
of  tlie  cluirch  since  1868,  and  ids  labors  have 
been  attended  with  remarkable  success.  His 
resignation  is  very  deeply  regretted,  but  the 
cliurcli  lias  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it. 
Notwitlistanding  tlie  frail  nature  of  his  health 
Dr.  Dunn  did  full  work  in  the  lato  Assembly. 

West  Concord. — Rev.  C.  M.  Perry,  lato  of 
Pembroke,  has  removed  to  West  Concord, 
N.  H. 

NEW  YUKK. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  preached  to 
large  audiences  at  tlie  Classon-avenue  church 
last  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  The  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  Dr.  Duryea,  is  at  Long  Lake  in 
tho  Adir6ndack.s.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  stay¬ 
ing  at  Tenqile  Grove,  Saratoga  Springs,  but 
now  leaves  tliat  excellent  retreat  for  West¬ 
minster  Park,  where  the  fine  programme  in 
anotlier  column  will  be  in  order  from  July  27 
to  August  3d. 

Troy. — The  Alomorial  Presbyterian  church 
of  Troy  received  eleven  new  members  July 
6th,  and  twenty-one  at  the  preceding  com¬ 
munion. 

Clyde. — Some  weeks  since  The  Evangelist 
noticed  editorially  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  by  our  pastor,  Dr.  A.  K.  Strong,  to  pay 
off  tlie  debt  on  tlie  Presbyterian  cliureh  in 
Clyde.  I  am  now  happy  to  say  tliat  last  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  Dr.  Strong  announced  from  the 
pulpit  tliat  tho  entire  debt  of  S9000  was  fully 
provided  for.  This  glad  result  has  been  ac- 
eoniplislied  in  spite  of  tlio  hard  times,  main¬ 
ly  throngli  tho  untiring  labors  of  Dr.  Strong, 
seconded  by  the  most  efficient  corps  of  lady 
workers  that  ever  blessed  any  church  and 
congn'gation.  They  alone  raised  $1’200  of 
tho  amount.  Tlie  offering  on  the  part  of  tho 
Sabbath-school  was  nearly  $170,  the  young 
men’s  Bible  class  alone  contrilmting  $71. 
Where  all  have  done  so  nobly  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  particularize,  yet  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  mentioning  the  liberality  of  two 
of  tho  members — S.  H.  Briggs,  Esq.,  who 
gave  $3500,  and  Alexander  Graham,  who  gave 
$1500.  This  load  of  debt  lias  rested  like  an 
incubus  ou  tlie  church  for  years,  paralyzing 
its  energies  so  that  it  did  not  and  could  not 
exorcise  that  moral  and  spiritual  influence  in 
the  community  that  it  otlierwise  would  have 
exerted.  Our  former  minister.  Rev.  A.  C. 
Roe,  after  a  laborious  pastorate  of  four  years, 
during  wliieh  the  church  was  greatly  blessed, 
resigned,  and  Dr.  Strong  took  up  the  work 
where  Mr.  Roe  left  it,  and,  thanks  be  to  God, 
has  carried  it  on  to  completion.  It  is  need¬ 
less  for  mo  to  say  that  Dr.  Strong  has  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  this  people.  j.  G. 

Weedsport. — This  church  has  recently  add¬ 
ed  to  tho  session  William  J.  Donovan  and  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Henderson,  and  elected  William  Hen¬ 
derson  deacon,  an  office  which  his  father,  the 
late  Manning  Henderson,  held  for  manyyears. 
Tho  other  deacon  is  Peter  D.  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  David,  who  was  a  son 
of  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  church,  cho¬ 
sen  at  its  organization  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  Surely  this  church  cannot  fail  to 
prize  the  Abrahamic  covenants,  and  its  pre¬ 
cious  promise  “  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to 
thy  seed.”  The  newly  elected  elders  and  dea¬ 
con  were  ordained  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  R. 
Hewitt,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month. 

Tuscarora. — On  YVednesday  of  last  week  this 
congregation  extended  a  hearty  call  to  Rev. 
David  A.  Quern,  late  of  Ireland.  The  same 
day  tho  congregation  at  Union  Comers,  two 
miles  distant,  made  an  equally  hearty  choice 
of  him  to  bo  their  pastor.  It  is  agreed  that 
he  shall  preach  at  the  former  cliurcli  in  the 
morning,  and  the  latter  in  tho  afternoon.  His 
labors  for  a  few  Sabbaths  past  liave  been  very 
acceptable  in  botli  places.  Without  being 
sensational,  his  preaching  Is  unusually  popu¬ 
lar,  and  attracts  the  peopdo  to  hear  him  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  fill  both  the  churches. 
There  is  now  an  excellent  prospect  before 
that  field,  which  is  essentially  one. 

Holley. — The  village  paper — Holley  Stand¬ 
ard — announces  that  Rev.  Samuel  J'.  Bacon 
has  resigned  ids  charge  of  this  church,  and 
that  Ids  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

Castile. — Sabbath  before  last  was  another 
good  day  for  this  church.  Eight  were  receiv¬ 
ed  to  membei’ship,  six  on  profession,  making 
twenty-eight  additions  during  the  year.  The 
free  pew  system,  with  Sabbath  collections, 
adopted  about  a  year  ago,  lias  proved  a  per¬ 
fect  success.  The  free-will  offerings  of  the 
people  have  regularly  met  all  current  expens¬ 
es.  The  cliureh,  with  an  acceptable,  settled 
pa.stor,  is  setting  to  work,  and  tho  record  of 
tlie  past  year  shows  that  their  “labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 

Caledonia.  —  The  second  Sabbath  of  tho 
month  was  children’s  day  in  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  right  lieartily  was  it  enjoyed  and 
improved  by  all  classesand  ages.  The  church 
was  beautified  with  flowers,  in  rich  variety 
and  profusion,  aud  the  congregations  wero 
unusually  large,  both  morning  and  evening. 
The  morning  sermon  was  addressed  to  the 
children  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
from  the  words  “Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,”  and  interesting  them,  it  did  not  fail  to 
please  all.  Tho  evening  was  given  to  tho 
children,  who  made  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  by  their  singing  and  varied  exercises. 
Tho  presence  and  participation  of  their  for¬ 
mer  pastor.  Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler,  now  of  Roch- 
ford.  Ill.,  added  to  the  general  gratification. 

Lakeville.  —  Rev.  John  Mitchell  has  been 
obliged,  by  a  difficulty  of  the  throat,  to  sever 
his  connection  with  this  church,  usually 
known  as  “  Genoseo  First.” 

Groveland. — We  hoar  that  Dr.  Hardie,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  has  been  engaged  to 
supply  this  church  for  one  year. 

Florida. — .Y  large  iiortion  of  tlie  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Florida,  dissatisfied  with  the 
order  of  things  since  the  union  of  the  First 
ami  Second  congr<3gations,  have  bought  their 
former  house  of  worship  and  hired  the  Rev. 
Steplien  D.  Noyes  to  preach  for  them  one 
year  at  a  salary  of  $1000.  S.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton. — Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  was  the  first  pas¬ 
tor  of  tlie  Third  church,  burned  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  He  writes  that  the  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  ministerial 
youth.  Every  pew  in  the  house  had  its  asso¬ 
ciations — especially  tho  one  in  which  I  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  face  that  has  moved 
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beside  me  for  six-aiid-twenty  goMen  years. 
In  November,  1849,  I  receive<l  my  first  instal¬ 
lation  as  the  first  pastor.  The  installation 
sermon  was  one  of  dear  James  W.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  finished  efforts.  Six  months  earlier  his 
father.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  had  deliver¬ 
ed  the  first  discourse  ever  preached  to  the 
new  organization.  During  the  next  year 
(1850)  the  ta.steful  edifice  was  completed — 
which  has  now  fallen  a  prey  to  an  unlucky 
piece  of  pyrotechny.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexan¬ 
der  delivered  the  dedication  sermon ;  and  so 
all  the  renowned  trio  of  the  Alexanders  as¬ 
sisted  in  launching  that  church  on  its  pros¬ 
perous  career. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  fiehl  its  regular 
Intermediate  meeting  at  West  Milford,  July 
8th,  1879.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson  was  elect¬ 
ed  Permanent  Clerk.  The  Rev.  T.  G.  Wall 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbyterj’  of  New  York. 
The  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Arlington  upon  June  5th,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  thirty-eight,  was  reported,  approved, 
and  the  new  church  entered  upon  the  list  of 
the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Wilkinson 
was,  at  his  owm  request,  dismissed  from  the 
church  of  Hackensack.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Eg¬ 
bert  and  Elder  William  German,  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed,  presented  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Westervelt,  which  occurred  Jan.  15,  1879: 

Resolved,  That  the  Presliytery  desires  hereby  to 
grive  expression  to  the  deep  sorrow  which  this 
event  has  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  also  to  record  the  sentiments 
of  affection  and  Christian  regard  which  Mr.  West- 
ervelt’s  unostentatious  piety,  his  peculiarly  gentle 
and  genial  spirit,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  ho 
always  discharged  the  duties  so  frequently  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  during  his  long  connection  with  this 
body,  have  inspired  in  our  hearts. 

Resolved,  also,  tliat  the  high  attainments  of  Mr. 
Westervelt  in  general  scholarship,  and  jiarticularly 
his  learning  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Hol¬ 
land,  for  which  ho  was  distinguished,  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  us  with  pride,  and  are  remembered  with 
gratification. 

Resolved,  finally,  that  this  a'dlon  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  be  communicated  to  the  surviving  memlwrs 
of  Mr.  Westervolt’s  immediate  family,  together 
with  the  assurance  of  our  sincere  sympatliy,  and 
earnest  prayer  that  in  their  Ixjroaveraent  they  may 
be  sustained  and  comforted  l)y  the  Saviour  whom 
our  brother  sought  so  long  and  so  truly  to  serve 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

Pleasant  Valley. — Rev.  Frank  Hartig,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Bloomfield  Gorman  Theological 
Seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  over 
this  church  July  15. 

Chatham. — This  importiint  rural  church  ha-s 
just  been  made  happy  in  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor.  Rev.  William  F.  Anderson,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  last  class  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Princeton,  was  received  on  the  15th 
inst.  by  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange, 
and  after  an  unusually  thorough  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination,  was  ordained  and  install¬ 
ed.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  .Anderson 
of  the  Classis  of  Westchester  county,  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon — an  able  exposition  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  and 
the  preached  Word.  Rev.  Robert  Aikman, 
D.D.,  of  Madison,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor;  and  the  Rev.  Theodore  F.  White,  D.D., 
of  Morristown,  gave  the  cliarge  to  the  people. 
The  relation  thus  formed  is  a  happy  one,  and 
we  can  but  hope  may  prove  as  permanent  as 
the  pastorate  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ogden,  who  for  fifty  years  ministered  unto 
this  people,  and  who  still  is  spared  to  give  to 
them  the  ripened  wisdom  of  his  rich  experi¬ 
ence.  • 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carliale. — A  Clerical  Association  has  just 
been  formed  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Carlisle  Presbytery,  to  meet  once  in  two 
months  for  social  intercouree,  and  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  specially  suggested  by 
the  literature  and  incidents  of  the  times. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  September,  in 
Harrisburg,  at  which  will  be  presented  e.ssays 
and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
and  the  restitution  of  all  thing.s  mentioned  in 
Acts  iii.  19. 

Spruce  Hill- — The  Rev.  Win.  A.  Patton  w'rites 
us  under  date  of  Charleston,  July  5 :  “After 
eight  years  of  mini.sterial  and  educational 
labor  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  I  have  removed 
with  my  family  to  the  North.  My  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  Spruce  Hill,  Juniata  county.  Pa.  The 
Southern  Evangelist,  a  monthly  published  in 
the  interest  of  our  Church  work  in  the  South, 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  from  its 
incipiency  live  years  since,  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Africo-American  Presbyterian 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  Evangelist  was  a 
self-sustaining  paper,  but  in  consideration  of 
my  leaving  the  Southern  field,  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  publish  tw’o  papers  in  the 
same  Synod,  it  was  thought  that  consolidation 
was  the  best.”  We  trust  Mr.  Patton  will 
soon  be  able  to  find  such  employment  as  he 
desires. 

McConnellsbnrg. — The  Presbyterian  church 
has  received  a  bequest  by  the  will  of  Thos. 
Logan,  recently  deceased,  of  S2,000. 

Allentown. — Lafayette  College  conferred  the 
title  of  D.D.  upon  Rev.  J.  W.  W’ood  of  this 
place  at  its  recent  Commencement.  Dr, 
W’ood  accepted  the  honor  on  the  spot  in  a 
Latin  speech. 

Wilkineburg. — Two  weeks  ago  Rev.  J.  C. 
Irwin  was  installed  pastor.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  preached  the  sermon,  and  Revs.  S.  J. 
Fisher  and  John  Gillespie  gave  the  charges. 

OHIO. 

Ckdlipolii. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  .Athens,  Rev.  E.  Muse  of  Gallijwlis 
was  dismissed  to  take  charge  of  the  church 
at  Newport,  Ky. ;  Mr.  G,  W.  Martin  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  licensed,  and  then  dismissed  to 
go  in  care  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  to  la¬ 
bor  under  the  shadow  of  Mormonisni  In  Utah. 

Collamer. — The  Rev.  D.  R.  Scott  has  remov¬ 
ed  from  Youngstown  to  Collamer,  Ohio,  and 
requests  his  correspondents  to  please  take 
notice. 

Bowling  Green. — This  church  received  eight 
new  members,  all  married  people,  at  the  July 
communion.  The  church  numbers  116  mem¬ 
bers,  has  a  Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  and  a 
flourishing  young  people’s  prayer-meeting. 

CnlcntU. — At  the  last  conununion  twenty- 
one  persons  united  with  the  church  of  Long’s 
Run,  nineteen  on  confession  of  faith,  seven 
of  whom  were  baptized.  .A  large  number  of 
these  were  heads  of  families.  More  than 
seventy-five  persons  have  united  during  the 
three  years  of  Rev.  R.  T.  McMahan. 

Moscow. — The  postofllce  atldress  of  Rev.  J. 
Mitchell  Is  at  this  place,  he  having  receive<l 
a  call  from  the  congregation  in  connection 
with  the  churches  at  Felicity  and  Feesburg, 
as  stated  supply. 

INDIANA. 

Marion.— W.  J.  Esslck  of  Elkhart  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  the  church  In  this  place. 
Marion  Is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated 
and  haalthy  towns  In  Indiana. 


ILLINOIS.  ' 

Greenfield. — Ro\ .  T.  M.  Stevenson  of  Iowa, 
entered  upon  his  labors  here  July  6.  | 

Nashville. — .At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Pres-  | 
bytery  of  Cairo,  July  8  and  9,  Mr.  Fniiik 
Clendenin  was  ordained  and  installe<l  pa.stor 
of  this  church.  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilson  preached 
the  sermon,  Rev.  J.  M.  Green  gavetlie  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Clarke  to  the 
people. 

Rockford. — At  a  meeting  of  the  session  of 
Westminster  Church,  Rockford,  held  June  23, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  all  wise  Father  by  His  providence 
has  come  into  our  church  and  taken  away  our 
de:vr  Brother  E.  S.  Bose,  (who  fell  asleep  May  31,) 
so  long  identified  with  its  material  and  spiritual 
growth,  and  for  over  twenty  years  a  ruling  elder ; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  wotild  iiow  with  suljmission 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  see  His  hand  in  love  in  this 
providence. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  session  we  desire  to  place 
upon  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness,  the  integrity,  the  piety  and  loveliness  of  char¬ 
acter  of  our  deceased  brother,  of  his  prompt  and 
hearty  support  of  the  Church  in  all  its  interests, 
his  wise  counsels  and  tender  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  express  to  the  family 
our  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  their  doulde  be¬ 
reavement,  commending  them  to  Him  who  says 
“  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord  and  He  will  sustain 
thee.” 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
.sent  to  the  family,  sjiread  upon  the  sessinnal 
re<'ords  and  published  in  The  New  Yoke  Ev.vnge- 
LisT.  J.  H.  Wheat,  Clerk  of  Session. 

IOWA. 

Erie. — Rev.  J.  Rogers  Wilson  has  been  ro- 
lease<l  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  Chestnut- 
street  church,  Erie,  Pa.,  in  order  that  he  may 
accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  Parsons 
C/ollcge,  Iowa. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis, — The  regular  correspondent  of  the 
Interior  has  the  following:  “.Among  our  St. 
Louis  iiastors  we  have  but  one  w'ho  was  tech¬ 
nically  New  School  in  his  history;  but  so  far 
as  known,  not  one  of  our  pastors  endorses 
the  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  case  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Alcott.” 

Leesville. — .At  the  first  communion  in  our 
new  church.  Sunny  Side,  Benton  county.  Mo., 
on  the  6th  inst.,  says  a  correspondent,  it  was 
our  privilege  to  sit  down  with  t’airtec.i  new 
members  i-eceived  on  confession  of  lin  ir 
faith,  thus  increasing  our  numbers  from 
twenty-seven  to  forty.  Rev.  S.  W.  Mitcludl 
is  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  of  St.  Louis 
preaclied  the  dedicatory  sermon  of  the  new 
building.  No  debt. 

NEBUASK.l. 

Charlestown,  Gage  county. — This  is  a  new 
town  (just  one  year  old)  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Beatrice,  on  the  west  part  of  the  Otoe  Ro.s- 
ofvation,  now  thrown  open  to  settlejuent.  .A 
Presbyterian  church  was  organiz<*d  here  by 
Rev.  George  L.  Little,  the  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary,  on  the  evening  of  July  8tli.  Seventeen 
persons  unite<l  in  covenant  relations,  and  two 
elders  were  ordained.  Tliis  church  exi»ects 
to  build  a  house  of  worship  tills  season. 

Carleton,  Thayer  county. — This  is  a  vigorous, 
growing  town  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  seventeen  miles  cast  of  Edgar.  A 
church  of  nineteen  members  was  organized 
here  on  Sunday,  July  13th,  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Dixon,  assisted  by  the  Synodical  Missionary. 
Brother  Dixon,  through  whoso  labors  this 
church  has  been  gathered,  will  minister  to 
this  church  on  alternate  Sabbaths  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  church  in  Edgar.  L. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Helena,  Montana. — Rev.  George  G.  Smith  has 
accepted  a  call  from  tlie  church  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  town. 

Cheyenne. — Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  who  has 
supplied  this  church  for  nearly  four  years, 
was  installed  early  in  June.  During  the  past 
four  years  the  membership  has  inereased 
from  eight  to  sixty.  Rev.  J.  McGaugliey  of 
Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  presided, 
proposed  tlie  <‘onstitutional  questions  and  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  people.  In  tlie  ab¬ 
sence  of  tlie  other  members  of  tlie  Presbyte- 
rlal  committee,  tlie  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  of 
the  Congregational  eliurcli,  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  eliuplain  at  present 
in  the  United  States  Army  at  Fort  Russell, 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Gillam  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  preaclied  the  sermoii. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

A  Short  Confession. — Last  year  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Maine  Conference  to 
prepare  a  short  and  simple  Confession  of 
Faith  for  such  of  the  churches  as  might  de¬ 
sire  to  adopt  one.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  John  O.  Fiske,  I.  P. 
Warren,  .Alplieus  S.  Packard  and  Rev.  J.  Wis- 
wall.  A  series  of  articles  was  presented  and 
adopted  by  that  body  at  its  last  meeting, 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  tenth  and 
closing  article  is  as  follows  : 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  just  and  unjust,  and  a  day  of  general 
judgment,  and  that  the  wicked  will  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment  and  the  righteous 
into  everla-sting  life. 

Perfecting  its  Organization. — Tlie  Prospect- 
street  church  ill  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Hoyt,  D.D.,  pastor,  is  now  attempting  to 
transfer  from  the  deacons  of  the  church  the 
ownership  in  trust  of  the  pews  of  its  meeting¬ 
house  to  the  parish,  which  has  lately  been 
ro-organized  as  an  incorporated  body.  It  j 
seems  that  when  tlie  cliurch  was  organized,  | 
the  control  of  the  pews,  unuer  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  was  vested  witli  the  deacons.  The 
great  majority  of  the  churcli,  having  become 
convinced  that  it  would  bo  better  now  to 
have  the  control  vested  in  the  parisli,  as  in  otli- 
cr  societies,  liave  secured  its  regular  incorpo¬ 
ration  for  tliat  purpose.  The  deacons,  liow- 
ever,  felt  that  they  liad  no  power  to  transfer 
the  propert}’,  and  llnally  resigned.  Theiiues- 
tlon  of  the  transfer  of  the  property  goes  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  it  is  there  made 
final,  all  parties  are  expected  to  acquiesce 
heartily  in  the  decision. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  Brunswick. — Dr.  M.  H.  Hutton,  on  May 
22d,  was  assigned  to  tlio  duty  of  delivering 
the  Co  Ill  men  cement  address  to  the  students 
of  tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  two  weeks  later  lie  was  tlie  orator  bf 
tlie  Theological  Alumni  before  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  that  met  at  Newark; 
on  June  18  he  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Rutgers  College;  and  now  he 
has  a  call  from  the  Second  Reformed  church 
of  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  of  this  city  sailed  in  the 
Scythia  on  Weilnesday,  the  i6th  instant.  He 
purposes  to  attend,  ius  a  delegate,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  j 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  London 
on  the  11th  of  August;  the  sessions  of  the' 


Reformed  Christian  Synod  of  Hollaiul  at  Dort 
on  the  tliinl  Tuesday  of  .August;  and  tlie 
General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Basle. 

Board  Expenses. — The  committee  appointed 
a  j’car  ago  to  .see  if  the  various  home  expens¬ 
es  of  the  Boards  of  the  Cliurch  (“oiilil  not  be 
lessened,  reported  to  tlie  last  General  Synod, 
not  only  that  tliere  sliall  be  no  cliaiige  in  the 
organization  of  the  Boards,  but  that  tliey  are 
worthy  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  Cluircli. 
Tills  decision  was  readied  with  great  una¬ 
nimity,  and  is  especially  remarkable  because 
the  Sj'iiod  of  1878  was  ilisposod  to  consolidate 
its  agencies  and  reduce  expenses  if  possible. 
Tlie  salaries  now  (laid  to  the  seeivtaries  of 
Foreign  Board  is  S2,4(11)ayear.  Tlie  commit¬ 
tee  appoinleil  bj’  tlio  Gi'iieral  Synod  in  1875 
to  investigate  especially  this  item  of  expense, 
reported  in  1876  “Any  piistor  in  the  country, 
with  a  parsonage  and  the  usual  perquisites 
and  a  salary  of  81,000  or  81,200,  would  bo  un¬ 
wise  linaiicially  to  exchange  liis  position  for 
a  secrctarysliip.” 

HAUTIST. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Carpenter  of  Bloom  ingdale, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  cluircli 
of  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has,  it  is  stated, 
fallen  heir  to  :>!20,000.  Ho  has  been  laboring 
for  j'ears  in  tlio  mountains  as  a  missionary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Baptist  Association,  and  is 
over  seventy  years  old.  Mr.  Caqa'iiter  draws 
a  salary  of  8300  a  year  from  tlie  Association, 
for  wliich  he  jiorforms  more  work  and  travels 
iiiore  miles  than  any  otlier  clergyman  in  tlie 
State.  He  i.s,  next  to  Father  Webb,  the  old¬ 
est  living  Baptist  minister  in  tlie  State.  At 
present  h<*  is  engaged  in  writing  iqi  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  this  denomination  in  New  Jersi'y. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Great  Britain  lias  in  the 
last  twenty-live  years  inereased  in  numbers 
from  85,000  to  27(!,000.  Of  the  221  eliurclies 
in  London,  113  are  in  the  London  Baptist  As¬ 
sociation,  whieli  includes  all  Ihqitist  church¬ 
es  without  restriction,  twenty-four  in  the  Jle- 
tropolitan  Baptist  Association,  in  whieli  all 
are  dose  in  conimiinion,  and  tlie  remainder 
are  out  of  .Association,  but  are  many  of  them 
of  the  strict  sdiool. 

Creditable. —The  colored  Baptists  of  Ala- 
liama  have  for  the  last  year  sustained  a  tiieo- 
logical  and  normal  sciiooi  at  Selma,  with  live 
teachers  ami  252  students,  without  incurring 
any  deVit,and  having  paid  81,000  besides  what 
they  liad  pri'vionsly  [laid,  on  the  piirdi.ase  of 
grounds  anil  liuildings. 

A  Daughter  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrop,  LL.D., 
(Iiresident  of  Morgan  Park  Tlicological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Chicago,)  has  been  secured  as  lady  iiriii- 
ciiial  of  Kalamazoo  (Baptist )  tbllege  for  tlic 
ensuing  j'car. 

Rev.  George  B.  Vosburgh,  wlio  was  tried  two 
years  ago  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife, 
lias  lieen  granted  a  divorce.  To  secure  this 
decision  lie  travelled  all  the  way  to  Fargo, 
Dakota  Territory.  It  will  lie  remembered 
tliat  he  was  formerly  pastor  of  a  prominent 
Baptist  clinrdi  in  Jersey  City. 

•METHODIST. 

The  Conference  of  tlie  Evangelical  Metliodist 
Church  of  France  and  Switzerland  was  held 
recently  .at  Lausanne,  .after  an  interval  of  nine 
years.  The  presence  of  Dr.  Punslion  and  tlio 
adini.ssion  of  lay  delegates  for  tlie  first  time, 
made  the  session  memorable. 

The  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurdi  South,  foot  up  3357  travel¬ 
ling,  306  superannuated,  5702  local  ministers; 
783,211  white,  1427  colored,  4698  Indian  mem¬ 
bers;  total  ministers  and  members  798,802, 
showing  .an  increase  in  1878  of  21,120. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent.  off. — Taking  as  a  basis 
the  data  of  fourteen  Conferences  in  the  Soutli, 
a  writer  says :  “  Tlie  average  [laynient  for  sal¬ 
aries  by  cliurch  members  was  81.00  per  capi¬ 
ta;  till' average  receipts  of  1108  pastors  wore 
$147,  and  the  average  deficit  wius  8125 — }in 
otticr  words,  of  salaries  promised  averaging 
8072,  only  salaries  averaging  $147  were  paid — 
the  aggregate  amount  promised  being  8018,- 
048,  and  the  amount  actually  paid  8415,428, 
showing  a  dead  loss  to  the  ministers  of  $173,- 
200,  or  over  28  per  cent. 

The  Sunday  Question. — From  present  indica¬ 
tions  it  looks  as  if  the  boggle  between  Emory 
Grove  Camp-niecting  Association  and  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company  will 
result  ill  tlie  Association  declining  to  liold 
a  camp  the  present  Sumiiicr.  As  the  Atso- 
eiation  could  not  prevent  the  running  of 
excursion  trains,  tliey  did  the  only  thing 
tliey  could  do  —  prohibiti'd  jiersons  tres¬ 
passing  on  tlic  grounds  covered  by  tlie  en- 
eaiiipmeiit  on  Sundays.  The  Railroad  resents, 
tills  action,  since  it  greatly  interferes  with 
its  finances.  Of  7,(K)0  tickets  sold  last  year, 
5,000  are  said  to  have  been  sold  ou  the  Sun¬ 
days  of  the  camp. 

Strvkee— Tdenee— At  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  July 
!)tli,  1879,  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Sawyer,  Rev.  Isaac  P. 
SiuxKEK  to  Miss  Eliza  S.  Turnee. 


Plumb.— Rev.  Elijah  W.  Plumb  closed  liis  use¬ 
ful  life  in  East  Bloomfield,  Saturday  morning, 
July  12th.  Ho  was  born  in  Halifax,  Vt.,  in  1798, 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  aud  studied  for 
the  ministry  according  to  the  early  custom  with  a 
pastor.  A  largo  portion  of  his  active  life  was 
spent  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  seven 
years  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and  nine  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  -Academy.  Though  an 
able  preacher,  he  w;is  specially  prized  as  an  in- 
stnictor,  in  which  calling  he  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  w.is  first  settled  in  tho  ministry  at 
Pawlet,  Vt.  Ten  years  ago  he  moved  to  East 
Bloomfield,  where  ho  has  since  lived,  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  for  his  consistent  Christian  life.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow.  Ho  has 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  degree  of  health,  and  walk¬ 
ed  to  the  church,. and  participated  in  the  commun¬ 
ion  service  the  Salibath  liefore  his  decease.  Tlie 
funeral  was  attendcHl  on  Mond.ay  of  last  week,  at 
6  o’clock  P.  M.,  Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs,  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Roclnster,  proai-hing  the  sermon,  Rev. 
Mr.  Skeals  assisting  in  the  service. 


TEMPERANCE  CAHPMEEIING. 

By  way  of  increaslni:  interest  In  the  good  old  cau.ie 
of  temperaiici-,  the  Third  National  Camp  Meeting, 
under  the  ausplcea  of  the  National  Temperance  Socie¬ 
ty  an<l  Publication  House,  will  o|<<*n  at  Siicucer,  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  August  Cth,  at  2  P.  M., 
anil  oontlnue  until  Monday,  August  11th. 

Proniiuent  siiealters  will  be  present. 

Board  can  be  had  at  the  hotel,  just  built,  for  $1.30 
per  day,  and  at  tho  boarding  house  for  $1  Itb  lodg¬ 
ing,  or  75  cents  without  lodging.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cottages  on  the  ground,  and  excellent 
facilities  for  entertainment. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  branches,  and  the 
Ullca,  Ithaca,  and  Elmira  Railroad,  will  sell  tickets  at 
excursion  rates.  There  will  he  no  collections  except 
ou  Sabbath,  the  lOtb,  when  a  ten-ceut  collection  will 
be  taken  at  the  gates,  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services. 

For  furtlier  particulars  write  to  J.  N.  Stearns,  58 
Reade  street.  New  York, 
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WESTMINSTER  SABBATH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY. 

To  be  held  at  Wesiinliister  Park  from  .July  27111  to 
August  .3d,  at  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

PROGRAMME. 

Sunday,  July  •)7.  1(I:30A..M.— Sermon:  The  Church 
aud  the  Children.  R.  v.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  4P.M. 
— Service  of  song.  7  :30  P.  M.— Sermon  or  addresses. 

Monday,  July  28.  9  to  10  A.  M.— Xorninl  Work:  a 
lesson  In  Bible  Blograpliy.  U.S.  Holmes.  10lol0::i0; 
A.  M.— Vocal  Music  as  an  Educator.  Rev.  Isaac  O.  i 
Best.  10:30  to  11. — A  service  of  Song,  illiistratlvo  of 
previous  topics,  a.  J.  Warner.  11  to  12.— Adult  Bible 
classes,  their  Importance,  how  .secured,  how  kept,  etc. 
Followed  V>y  discussion.  Uoii.  O.  J.  Harmon.  4  to  5 
P.  M.— Conversation  on  Priimiry  Teaching:  1.  Pro- 
lirlety  of  International  Lessons  for  Primary  Depurt- 
meiita.  2.  Advantages  of  Subdivision  in  Lessons  for 
Primary  Department.  Conducted  by  JIrs.  Win.  E. 
Knox,  Elmira.  7:;«)  to  8:15P.  M.— Service  of  Song. 
A.  J.  Warner.  8 :  l.>  to  9  P.  M  —Bible  Reading,  Gospel 
of  John.  Rev.  David  Tully,  D.D. 

Tuesday,  .Tuly  29.  9  to  10  A.  M. — Normal  work;  a 
Le.sson  in  Bible  Institutions.  K.  S.  Holmes.  10  to  11 
A.M.— The  proper  relative  place  of  Old  an<l  New  Test¬ 
aments;  of  facts  and  truths;  of  Exposlllou  and  .Appli¬ 
cation  In  Sunday  school  Teaching.  Followed  by  <lls- 
cusslon.  Dr.  w.  E.  Knox.  11  to  12  51. — Orientalism: 
Dress,  Salutation,  Sowing,  Jtc.  Rev.  James  S.  Ostrand¬ 
er.  4  to  5  P.  M.— Conversation  on  Primary  Teaching. 

I  How  can  mothers  help  teachers  of  their  ehlldren  V 
2.  How  can  teachers  help  mothers  V  Conducted  by 
Mrs.  G  R  Alden.  “Pansy.”  7  : 30  to  8 : 15  P.  M.— Bible 
Reading.  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D  D.  8:15U>9P.  M.— 
Christ  as  a  teacher.  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

Wediiesil.ay,  .Inly  30.  9  to  10  A.  51.— Normal  work. 
A  Conversation  ou  Teachers' 5Iethoil9 :  1.  Laws  of  Ap¬ 
proach.  2.  Laws  of  Illustration.  3.  Laws  of  Interro¬ 
gation.  K.  S.  Holmes.  10  to  11  A.  51.— Discussion, 
topics:  The  advis.alillity  of  ono  leaching  service  ou 
the  Sabbath  tor  every  congregation.  Would  it  tend  to 
dcvelope  lay  resiiouslbllity  and  action  ?  Opened  by 
Dr.  U.  M.  Parsons.  11  to  11 : 15  A.  51. — Service  of  Song. 
11:15  to  12  51 — A  law  of  evidence  applicable  In  Bible 
study.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.  7  : 30  to  8 ;  15  P.  51  — 
Sunday-school  Lesson  for  August  17th.  How  would 
you  teach  it?  Rev.  S  51.  Campbell,  D.D.  8: 15  to  9 
P.  51.— lllustrato<l  Ixicture  on  Palestine  with  Stereop- 
tlcoii.  Rev.  L.  Morrill  iMlller,  D.D. 

Thursday,  July  31  9  to  10 : 30  .A.  51.— Normal  work. 

1.  Bible  study;  5Iatthew  and  5Iark.  2.  Bible  teach¬ 
ing:  common  mistakes  of  teachers.  Rev  J.  .A.  Wor¬ 
den.  10::iO  to  11  A.  M.— Orient  ilism.  Rev.  J.  S.  Os¬ 
trander.  11  to  12  M. — Tho  Conversion  of  the  Imiieni- 
tent  In  Sunilay-sehool  work :  how  fur  should  It  affect 
the  jireparatlou  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher,  and  tho 
method  of  teaching  It  to  tho  elass.  To  be  followed  by 
discussion.  Rev.  C.  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  A  paper  on 
e.arly  conversion,  by  “  Pansy.”  4  to  5  P.  51. — Conver¬ 
sation  on  Primary  l  eaching.  1.  Why  not  50  or  100 
scholars  and  om*  teacher,  as  in  secular  schools.  2,  Is 
It  not  bettor  to  keep  girls  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  in 
Bible  classes,  than  to  place  them  as  teachers  in  pri¬ 
mary  deiiartmeuts  ?  Conducted  by  5Irs.  W.  E.  Kiiox. 
7 ;  30  to  8  P.  51.— Service  of  Soug.  8  to  8 : 30  P.  51. — Read¬ 
ing  of  an  original  story  by  “  Pansy.”  8 ;  30  to  9  P.  M. — 
Bible  reading.  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D.D. 

Friday,  August  1.  9  to  10:30  A.  51.— Normal  work. 
1.  Bible  study;  Luke  and  .John.  2.  Bible  teaching. 
Tho  art  of  quest  toning.  Rev.  J.  .A.  Worden.  10:30  to 

II  A.  M.— The  place  for  tho  Bo<jk  In  the  Sunday-school. 
Rev.  5Illtou  Waldo,  D.D.  11  to  11:30  A.  51.— Perma¬ 
nency  In  teaching.  Rev.  David  Torrey,  D.D.  11 : 30  to 
12  M. — Lessons  for  August  loth.  How  would  you  teach 
It  ?  Hon.  O.  .J.  Harmon.  4  to  5  P.  51. — (Scienllllc)  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Word  to  Itself.  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 
7:30  to  8 : 15  P.  51.— Bible  rea<llng.  Rev.  H.  51.  Par¬ 
sons,  D.D.  8: 15  to  9  P.M. — Address.  Rev.  L.  D.  Bev- 
an,  D.D. 

Saturday,  August  2.  9  to  10:30  A.  51.— Normal  work. 
1.  Bible  study  thoseven  perlodsof  life.  2.  Bible  teach¬ 
ing,  word  plciuriug.  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden.  10:30  to 
11 ; 30  A.  M.— Lt-sson  helps  for  tcaehers  and  scholars; 
their  excellencies,  defects, ami  possible  improvemeiil. 
To  be  followed  by  discussion.  Ri-v.  S.  51.  Campbell. 
11 ;  30  to  12  M.— Lesson  for  August  24th.  How  would 
you  teach  It  ?  Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher.  7  : 30  to  8 : 15  P.  51. 
— S«  rvice  of  Song.  .A.  J.  Warner.  8 : 15  to  9  P.  51. — 
Question  drawer;  at  which  lime  iho  very  best  Uilont 
of  the  Assembly  will  be  put  to  the  answering  of  ijues- 
tions  suggesteil  throughout  the  wis-k. 

Sunday,  August  3.  10 :  ;I0  .A.  51.— Sermon.  Rev.  L.  D. 
Bevau,  D.D.  4  P.  51.— Sunday-school  lesson  for  tho 
day.  The  Assembly.  Superintendent  Rev.  J.  A.  Wor¬ 
den.  7  : 30  P.  M.— Addresses. 

This  iirogramnie  may  bo  subject  to  .somo  changes, 
and  other  features  maybe  added.  Brief  Uevoiloaal 
services  will  precisle  each  ilay’s  session  of  tho  .Assem¬ 
bly. 


IlDSnMMER  HOLIDAY  SCRIBNER.! 

Sineo  tho  imblieation  of  the  first  “  Midsiimiiier 
I  Nuiuhor  '■  in  1876,  Sceibnek  for  -August,  preiuired  I 
I  with  reforenco  to  Summer  reading,  has  hoeome 
'  THE  LITERARY  FEATURE  OF  THE 
SUMMER  SEASON, 

The  issue  for  .\iigust,  1879,  is  now  re;iiiy,  and  the 
lulilishers  announce  tliat  the  sales  of  the  magazine 
lave  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  tlie  jiast 
eight  months,  as  to  warrant 
A  FIRST  EDITION  of  100, OJO  COPIES. 

It  is  thoiiglit  that  this  number  compares  favor¬ 
ably  witli,  if  it  does  imt  excel,  tlie  is:->u<“  of  .August, 
1878,  wliich  was  pronounced  by  tin*  Boxton  Tntnx- 
cril>t  “  THE  FINEST  EXAMPLE  OF  PEUIODIUAL  LIT- 
EEATUBE  EVEK  PUT  FOETH.”  Some  of  llic  s[iecial- 
tios : 

WHISTLER  IN  PAINTING  AND 
ETCHING, 

With  ten  engravings  of  his  pictures;  a  brilliant 
article,  affording  in  its  illustrations  an  I'liportunity 
for  some  of  Mr.  Colo’s  finest  work ;  tlio  opening 
chapters  of 

A  STORY  BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jr,, 

Entitled  “  Conlideiico,”  to  continue  six  mentlis. 
Tills  story  iielongs  to  the  same  “  International  ” 
scliool  as  “  Daisy  Miller,'’  “  Tlio  American,”  and 
others  of  Mr.  James’s  recent  novels. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  WHITTIER, 
Accompanhxl  by  an  essay  on  his  literary  work,  liy 
It.  H.  Stobdabij,  and  illustrated  with  views  of  tlie 
poet’s  homos  and  liaunts. 

A  LONG  POEM  BY  DR.  HOLLAND, 
With  two  by  Uiiyard  Taylor,  and  shortjir  jioeins 
by  Mary  Mapos  Dodge,  Celia  Thaxter,  and  others. 

OTHER  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 
Are,  “A  Peep  into  Antwerp  and  Holhind,”  “  Field 
and  Forest  Insects,”  with  tho  wonderful  pictures 
engraved  I>y  Henky  Marsh,  “  The  Cook  of  tho 
Confederate  Army,”  “  Over  tlio  Narrowest  Narrow 
Gauge,”  etc. 

SHORT  STORIES  AND  SKETHES 

Hy  Chaeles  Dudley  Waeneb  (“Out  of  tho 
World”— A  Shaker  sketch),  Feank  U.  Stoi^kton 
(“  Our  .Archery  Club  ”),  Noah  Beooks  (“  Liticolu's 
Imagination”),  Maey  Hallock  Foote  (“Tho 
Casearone  Dali”),  Henuy  Kino  (“Tho  Man  with 
a  Hobby”),  and  others. 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
Are  full  and  interesting,  containing  essays,  book 
reviews,  scientille  items,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Dric-a-Drac 
is  unusually  i;rowdod  with  anecdotes,  pictures, 
short  humorous  [loems,  etc.,  etc. 

Price  of  this  number  (160  pages),  35  cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  aud  Newsdealers. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO,,  Now  York. 

For  All  Singing  People ! 


THE  SOVEREIGN. 

Uy  H.  It.  P.VL.MKIt. 

192  LARGE  PAGES  OF 

Itrip;ht,  New,  litspii’iii;j(  Souks,  Glees, 
CliDi’uses,  etc. 

5Ir.  Palmek’S  Theory  of  51u8tc  ami  Methods  of  In¬ 
struction  are  far  In  ailvanco  of  all  others.  Mr.  P’s 
“  Open  I.<atcr  to  all  Singing  People,"  Is  alono  worth 
the  price  of  the  liook. 

Sent  by  Mail  on  |•^•<;ei^»t  of  75  cents. 

iWl.-AO  per  dozen,  by  Express. 

J^i)  •Spn:iinen  J’agcs  sent  free  to  all  npitlicanls. 

UIGI.OW  &  :MAIN,  rublishers, 

70  East  Nintli  Street,  I  73  ICitndolpli  Street, 
NEW  YOllK.  I  UHIC.AGO, 


I’ru.ver  for  tilt*  Itailroiid  5Ieii  of  Leliigli  Val¬ 
ley. — At  the  June  meciliig  of  tho  Iliillroad  5teii’8 
Christian  As.sociaUuii  of  5Iaueh  Chunk,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  name<l  below  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  Day  of  Prayer,  for  the  Itallroad  Men  of  tho  Le¬ 
high  Valley. 

The  third  Sabbath  of  August  (17t)i)  has  been  selected 
hy  Hie  CommUteo.  On  that  day  special  prayer  Is  re- 
<luostcd  on  behalf  of  our  comrades  on  the  road,  that 
they  may  he  brought  to  Christ,  and  live  to  His  honor; 
also,  that  those  in  tho  Hallway  service  wiio  are  God’s 
children  may  he  more  watchful  and  compassiouate 
for  the  souls  of  their  associates. 

We  Invito  you  to  join  us  in  this  concert  of  prayer, 
and  ask  you  to  call  the  attention  of  your  congregation 
to  the  day  thus  set  ai>art,  and  that  you  reiiuest  them  to 
offer  in  their  families.  a:al  In  their  private  devotions, 
prayers  for  the  outpouring  of  God's  S|)lrlt  upon  all 
engaged  on  the  roads  of  the  valley ;  tor  officials,  train, 
sliop,  track, aud  depot  men,  telegraf)li  oiierators,  mall 
agents,  express  messengers,  and  all  connected  with 
tlie  roads. 

We  further  reiiuest  that  the  sermons  aud  discourses, 
on  that  day,  have  reference  to  these  men,  and  that 
special  efforts  be  made  to  securt*  the  attendance  of 
railroad  men  at  the  imbllc  services  of  that  iluy ;  also 
that  praise  and  thanksgiving  be  rendered  to  God  for 
His  blessings  on  Kallruad  work. 

Very  resiiectfully — Henry  H.  Webster,  Chairnian; 
William  Wilhelm,  Andrew  Itaudenliush,  Deuglas  5Ic- 
Lean,  William  H.  Fulton,  Joshua  Kiegel,  Andrew  Ross. 

P.  8. — Tho  above  has  received  the  hearty  ai)l>roval 
of  the  several  railread  oBielals  over  whose  lines  the 
movement  extends.  For  further  Information.  a<ldre8S 
J.  W.  Lattlg,  Secretary  Y.  51.  C.  A  ,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  July,  1879. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

Tho  Commencement  Reporter  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  containing  President  Taylor’s  Baccalaureate 
Si'rmon  in  full,  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nlccolls,  with 
reports  of  all  other  Commencement  exercises,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of  8l.x  cents  in 
postage.  Address  “  University,  Wooster,  Ohio.” 


P'or  Sliiiisterial  Kellef  Fund— A  Friend,  Nuuda, 
Ill.,  $5. 


Get  tlie  Genuine  Article. —  The  great  popu¬ 
larity  of  "Wilbor’s  Compovaulof  Cod-Lirrr  Oil  and  Limt" 
has  induced  some  unprincipled  persons  to  attempt  to 
palm  off  a  simple  article  of  their  own  manufacture; 
but  any  person  who  is  suffering  from  Coughs,  Colds, 
or  Consumption,  should  bo  careful  whore  they  pur¬ 
chase  this  article.  It  requires  no  puffing.  Tho  results 
of  Its  use  are  Its  best  recommendations ;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  has  ample evldenee on  flleof  Itsoxtraonlinary 
success  in  pulmonary  complaints.  The  Phosphate  of 
Lime  possesses  a  most  marvellous  healing  power,  as 
combined  with  the  pure  Cod-Liver  OH  by  Dr.  Wllbor. 
This  medicine  is  regularly  prescribed  by  the  medical 
faculty.  Sold  by  A.  B.  WILBOB,  Chemist,  Boston,  and 
all  druggists. 


Fragrance  the  iiifist  lusting  !  Fragrance  the 
most  delicate  1  Fragrance  tho  most  exquisite  1  Fra¬ 
grance  Hie  most  refreshing!  are  all  combined  in 
Mubbay  &  Landman’s  Floeida  Wateb— ihe  only 
recognized  perfume  of  fashion. 


FOR  THE  TIMES. 


BY  THE  PRESBYTEKtAX  BOABD. 


KIRWAN’S  LETTERS. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HI  GHES, 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  “KlRVVAiX,” 

(■riie  late  Rev.  NICHOL.AS  5IURRAY,  D.D.) 

ISino.  Three  Parts  in  One.  Price,  in  Ulotli, 
CO  Cis.  Paper,  l.l  Uts. 

•Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  IILACK,  Husiness  .Siipt., 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

JUST  ItKAI>Y. 

FOR  MIDHU5IMER  DAYS. 

For  all  boys  and  girls  who  love  the  salt  water. 

“The  Schooner  on  the  Beach.” 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  A.  RAND, 

Author  of  “  Kindling  Wood  Jimmy  ”  and  “  Christmas 
Jack.” 

In  tlio  long  Summer  vaeatloii  the  hoys  ami  girls 
have  time  to  read,  and  they  like  to  read  of  life  by  the 
sea.  Tho  Schooner  on  the  Beiedi  is  full  of  ailventures 
and  lucidouts  such  as  give  tho  young  folks  delight 
and  instruetion  also.  Send  for  It.  Price,  $1. 

Published  and  for  .Sale  hy  tho 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Pliiladel|>hia; 

8  &  10  Bible  House,  N.  Y. ;  73  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

oil  Wall  Streot,  Sew  York, 

211  Chestiiiit  St.,  Pliilailelphia, 

Gfi  Slate  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  in 
dollars  for  use  in  Hie  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  aud  in  rounds  Sterling  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hohl 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Ideutiffcatlon,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  Hiey  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  tho  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  cither  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 


INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW 

FOR  AUGUST. 

CONTENTS: 

Current  Politics  and  Literature  in  France. 

By  E.  DE  PKESSEKSE  of  Paris. 
George  Sand.  Her  Life  and  Writings. 

By  LEOPOLD  Katscheb  of  Hungary. 
Separation.  A  Poem. 

By  W.  M.  Habdinoe  of  London. 
Cabinet  Goverumeut  in  the  United  .States. 

By  THOMAS  W.  WILSON. 
Some  Political  Notes  and  Uoiiiments. 

By  a  well  known  .American  Statesman. 

The  Zulus. 

By  J.  A.  Faheab  of  England. 

The  Thoroughbred  Kace-Horse. 

By  U.ABK  OOMSTOCK. 
The  Capture  of  Chief  .Joseph  and  the  Nez- 
Percez. 

By  G.  W.  BAIED,  U.  8.  A. 

Conte. uporary  Literature. 

Uecent  Fuglish  Books. 

By  G.  Babnett  smith  of  London. 
Terms ;  SO  cents  a  number ;  $5  a  year. 

BAKNPJS’S  PEKIOHICALS. 

The  luter.iBtio.ial  llevlew.  5Ionthly.  John  T. 
Mor8<s  Jr.,  and  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  Editors  Political, 
Social,  Scientitic,  and  Literary.  Contributions  in  all 
countries.  All  articles  original.  .Annual  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  $5. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History.  Month¬ 
ly.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Editor.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  Historical  Mogaziue  ever  published  in  America. 
Anaual  subscription,  $5. 

Itar.ies's  Educational  5Io.ithy,  Jerome  Allen, 
Editor.  Devoted  to  the  interestaof  Teachers  in  Public 
and  Private  Schools.  Annual  sutocrlption,  $1  50. 
4arA  commission  to  Agents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  CO., 

Ill  and  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


)E  TEAS.1 


Agents  Wanted  everywhere 
to  sell  to  families,  hotels  and 
m  sMsswIlarge  consumers;  largest 
In  the  country;  quality  and  terms  the  best, 
-y  storekeepers  should  call  or  write  THE  WELLS 
OMPANY,a01  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  P.  0.  Box  4660. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS.  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


UHAKLIElt  INSTITI  TE, 

<1.1  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  Iron  7  to  20.  Prepares  them 
for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  West  Point,  Naval 
Academy,  and  Business.  French,  German,  Si>anlsli 
siioken  aud  taught  thoroughly.  New  bulldiug  erected 
puriKiscly— a  model  of  its  kind.  The  Prospectus  con¬ 
tains  full  details.  Twenty-flfth  year  will  begin  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  next.  Prof.  ELIE  CH.ARLIER,  Director. 

“  oxford  female  college.  “ 

The  twenty-sixth  year  begins  SEPTEMBER  3.  This 
college  has  admirable  buildings  aud  grounds,  high, 
healthy  aud  beautiful.  The  Professors  ami  Teachers 
are  among  the  best.  Great  attention  Is  paid  to  tho 
regular  course.  This  college  Is  famed  for  Its  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Terms  moderate.  For  cir¬ 
culars.  please  aildress  the  President, 

REV.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  O. 

W^FERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,' 

AT  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  Sd.  For  cata¬ 
logue  or  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON,  316  Ridge  street, 

Allegheny,  Pa. 


Blair  PRF-SBYTERIAL  ACADEAIT  for  young  per¬ 
sons  of  boHi  sexes,  will  reojjen  on  Wednesday, 
Seiitember  3d.  Young  men  are  prepared  by  careful 
and  thorough  instruction  for  college,  or  for  business, 
aud  advanced  studies  are  offoreil  to  young  ladles. 
The  government  Is  mild,  but  efficient.  The  building 
is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  lieatiMl  by  steam; 
the  situation  beautiful  aud  healthful.  Terms  mod- 
erab*.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M„  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Blairstowu,  N.  J. 


Military  school,  sing  sing,  n.  y. 

Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Princli>al. 
Prepares  boys  for  College,  West  Point,  or  for  business. 
Reoiieus  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  V. 

The  next  year  begins  Sept.  16.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A  51.,  Prlncll  at. 


}la(ll‘llloiS(‘ill‘  lll‘  4illlOII, 

SiiiWNsor  uiiil  foniior  Partner  iif  tlii’  late  .fliss  Haines. 

Respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boanlliig  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Ulilldren,  at  No.  10  Gramorcy  Park, 
on  riiursday,  Sei>t.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

SIndeniolselle  de  Janoii  will  be  assisted  by  tho  same 
corjis  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  efflcleney  aud  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  tho  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  lii  past  yi-ars. 


QEYMOUR  S.MITH  INSTITUTE, 

O  Pine  Plains,  DuPdiess  county,  N.  Y. 

Only  a  few  rooms  vacant.  -Vpi>ly  early. 

MAPrEWOOD“lNSTITUTE  ^VU  U?ieia,^Mas^s!’ 

Lung  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction,  aud 
rare  beauty  aud  salubrity  of  location.  .Address 
Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  R.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 

WPJLLS  CtILLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
AURORA,  CAVI  GA  I.AKP:,  N,  V. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  .\('ADE5I1C,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  Instruction  in  music.  Location 
unsurpassed  tor  beauty,  healtlifuliiess,  aud  refliie- 
ment.  Buildings  elegant.  .V  liomo  whero  parents 
may  with  conlideiico  intrust  their  daughters.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  Sejit.  10,  1879.  Send  lor 
catalogue  E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

Thorough  Education  for  Young  Ladies. 

UAIiE  EKiE  SEMIXAKV, 

P.VINESVILLE,  O. 

ON  THE  .1/7’.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

A  very  healthful  location,  beautifiH  .surroundings, 
greatly  Improved  and  enlarged  biilldl'hgs  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  Offers  to  young  ladies  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  tho  Higher  Braiiebes  of  Education. 

TERMS,  $170  PER  YEAR. 

Including  board,  tuition,  fuel,  lights,  lectures,  In- 
strucTlon  iii  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 
and  Periodicals,  &c. 

Foibcataloguo  with  full  Information,  aildrcss 

5Iiss  5IARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 


STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SE5IINABY.  Board, 
iO  room,  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  English 
and  Latin,  $20  to  $36,  according  to  class  One-quarter 
off  to  ministers’  daughters.  5Iusle,  Paintlug,  and 
5Iodern  Languages  also  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prlu. 


1.5LUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE.  Prepares  young 
;  men  and  Isjys  for  College  (.Vcailemlc  or  SclentlUc 
Department),  Business,  Naval  .Academy,  or  West  Point. 
Has  been  In  succe.s.Hftil  operation  In  i>re8ont  location 
for  thirty-three  years.  Begins  Sept.  9th.  Address 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

San  Francisco  Theoiogical  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  4th  Sei.tember,  1879.  5Iany  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  students  in  this  institution  for 
their  Improvement  and  for  missionary  work  in  the 
city.  The  same  aid  given  iis  in  Eastern  Seminaries. 
For  information,  ai>i)ly  to  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wostoiii  I’Vinalu  rieininary. 

OXP'ORD,  D,  Mt.  Holyoke  I’lan.*^ 

The  25th  year  will  commence  Sci.t.  3d,  1879.  Board, 
Tu.tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  iSlIH  per  annum.  Send  for 
catalogue  to  5Ilss  HELEN  PE.ABODY,  Priiicliial. 

rnilK  HIGH  S<  !IOOL,  Liiwreiieeville,  N.  J. 

_l  SAMUEL  51.  HAMILL,  D.D..  Prir.clijal.  An  at¬ 
tractive  homo  for  boys  preparing  lor  college  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  location  Is  very  heaitliy  and  retired,  and 
yet  conveniently  reached:  beautitiil  grounds,  thor¬ 
ough  instruction,  reasoualile  terms. 


m  DmVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

(Owned  by  Ohio  Syiioils.) 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President. 

A  large  property  and  endowment.  Full  corps  of 
experienced  Professors.  360  students.  Classical, 
Philosophical,  and  Scieutllic  Courses,  as  in  best  col¬ 
leges.  Freucli  and  German  taught  lUoi'oughly.  Board 
and  expenses  cheap  as  elsewhere. 

Preparatory  Department  taught  mainly  by  Col¬ 
lege  teachers — English,  Classical  ainl  Normal  courses. 
all  CLA8.SE.S  OPEN  TO  Yoi  No  WOMEN.  Catalogues 
sent  freely  on  application  to  the  PRESIDENT,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio. 

Fall  term  oiieus  Sept.  17th. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  in  all  resjieets  a  College  of  the  Hrst  rank  for 
the  higher  edueallou  of  women.  .Vll  its  accomnioda- 
tions  and  appliaueesare  su)ierior,  and  it  has  sufficient 
endowment  to  afford  Hie  best  .advantages  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  exiiense.  Next  ses.slon  opens  Sept.  10th.  Send 
for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  51.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Rev.  .A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

'PENNSYLVANIA~Mim^  ACADEMY^ 

CHF.STFR,  PA.  Opens  Sept.  luth. 

Thorough  liistructlon  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  Classics  aud  English.  Degrees  coulerred. 

For  Circulars,  upidy  to 

COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy, 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

The  next  year  of  this  well  known  Classical  and  Eng- 
llsli  Schoid  will  begin  Tuesday,  .lugust  26th,  1879. 

In  this  village  picturesque  scenery,  taste  and  cul- 
tureof  (he  people.uiidau  excellent  moral  atmosphere 
unite  to  afford  an  unsurpassed  location  for  a  school, 
while  a  large  corps  ot  oxiierieiiced  teachers — most  of 
whom  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  from 
flvo  to  seven  years  each — apii.aratus,  cabinets,  gym¬ 
nasium,  &c., offer  Very  superior  facilities  for  preiiara- 
Hon  for  college,  for  teaehliig,  or  for  business.  Tliirty- 
slx  in  last  graduating  class.  Board  $3  to  $5.50  per 
week.  For  further  iufurmatioii  apply  to 

Rev.  II.  T.  FULLER,  A.5I  ,  Prlnelpal. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

reopen  Sept.  17th.  .Ancient  and  5Ic)deru  Ijiiiguages, 
Painting,  5Iusic,  and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory 
and  Apparatus.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Priucipal. 

Lyons  (N.  Y.)  5IUSICAL  .academy.  Founded  18.54. 
Charges  moderate:  dally  lessons. 

Rev.  L.  H.  .SHERWOOD,  51.A.,  Principal. 

1)FP;KSKILL(N.  Y.)  milit.vry  auadkmy. 

Send  for  Illustrated  50-page  circular— 1879. 

RVK  SKMIN.ARY, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  a  school  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Fo 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHPJSTKR  UDUNTY,  PA. 

Tills  Instltutiou  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  lining  imixirtant  iiositlous  iu 
tills  country  and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  of  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Souiliern 
States.  Dr.  5IcCo8h  says:  “Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  tho  Christlau  iiubllc.” 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadeliihla,  says  :  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  iiublic  conlideiice,  aud  se¬ 
cure  au  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Win.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  bo  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  tact  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  .MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiriug  to  aid  this  Institution  by  immediate 
gilts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Kev.  J.  CHPJSTFK,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or, 
Kev.  KD,  AVFBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 


rf  IHPl.STNUT  STHKKT  SE.AliNAllY. 

M-y  MIS.S  Bonney  and  5IIS.S  DILLAYE,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17tb,  at  1615 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preimratory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  stuilles.  .Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
aud  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  ami  library  fties  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Siqit.  3;  Winter  Xerm,  Dee.  3.  For  Circulars,  addres-i 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBFKLIN  CONSKKV.VTDKV  OF  5IUSIC. 

Under  tho  College  management.  Flr8t-ela.s8  ti'achers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  studeiils,  Oberlln  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  furheulthfulnessauit  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Adilress  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

Prlncolou  College  (N'.J.)  Preparatory  School.  'Terms  re- 
duce<l.  Special  to  elergymen '8  sons.  Send  for  circular. 

A” -ALE  L.AW  SCHOOL.— Regular  course,  2  years; 
X  Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 
Fall  term  oi>eus  8e|)t.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FR.ANCIS  WAYL.AND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  oiiens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  June  23<1,  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  3.  O.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 

liriL.'SON  COLLFGP:  for  VDUNG  LADies, 
Tt  CliainbersbiirK.  I’a.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  18. 
For  catalogues,  uddri'ss  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pres,  pro  tern.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. :  or  Miss  A.  F.  Good- 
sell,  La<ly  Priuoliial,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVAKCELIST  :  THliRSHAY,  JULY  24,  1875). 


LIFE  EXl'EltlENCE. 

By  a  Presbyterian  Woman, 

Who  never  toot  in  Saratoga. 

“  This  Is  my  best  theology : 

I  know  the  Saviour  died  tor  me." 

— DB  BETHVNE. 

This  last  strain  from  Dr.  Bethune’s  fertile 
and  fascinating  pen,  is  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  experience  of  many  another  great 
and  good  man,  from  the  Apostle  Paul  down. 
In  manhood's  prime  there  were  truths  deem¬ 
ed  sufflciently  important  to  deserve  to  be 
contended  for  “earnestly,”  and  right  nobly 
did  they  so  contend ;  but  when  the  springs 
of  life  were  less  vigorous,  how  sweetlj’  child¬ 
like  becomes  the  strain !  Few  entered  more 
fully  into  the  pure  pleasures  of  things  that 
are  beautiful  in  themselves  for  needed  relax¬ 
ation  and  recreation,  than  did  the  coniiwser 
of  “  The  Auld  Scotch  Saiigs,”  and  rarely  has 
a  simple  lay  conferred  more  pleasure.  Not 
they  alone  in  whose  veins  the  Scotch  blood 
leaps,  enjoy  it : 

"  Ob  slug  to  me  the  old  Scotch  sangs 
In  the  broad  Scottish  tongue— 

The  Hangs  my  falther  wished  to  hear. 

The  Bangs  my  mlther  sung. 

When  she  sat  beside  my  cradle. 

Or  crooned  me  on  her  knee. 

And  1  wudna  sleeii — she  sang  sae  sweet 
The  auld  Scotch  sangs  to  me. 

••  Though  hair  grows  grey,  and  limbs  grow  auld. 
Until  the  day  I  dee. 

I’ll  bless  the  ScoltlHli  tongue  that  sings 
The  auld  Scotch  sangs  to  me.” 

Not,  however,  to  tliose  tender  and  melodi¬ 
ous  songs  does  he  tui’ii,  when  an  invalid  in  a 
foreign  clime,  far  from  the  land  of  his  birth ; 
but  to  strains  far  higlier  and  holier.  Ah  no  ! 
the  wearj’  heart  finds  re.st  onlj-  on  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  and  he  sings  in  this  sweet  ami  child¬ 
like  style : 

“  Yet  since  I  know  Hl.s  grace  IS  free, 

I  know  the  Saviour  died  for  me,” — 
which  Is  quite  enough.  O  how  calmly  the 
cj’elids  may  close  in  silent  slumber  even  be¬ 
neath  a  foreign  sky,  far,  far  from  the  home 
we  love,  and  scarcelj’  hope  to  see  again,  when 
the  language  of  the  heart  is 

“  I  know  the  Saviour  died  for  mel  " 

Few  things  are  more  truly  beautiful  than 
the  meek  and  humble  language  of  this  poem, 
that  shows  how  he  estimates  himself  the  last 
time  he  is  supposed  to  have  touched  pen  to 
paper.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that.  Timothy¬ 
like,  from  a  child  he  had  read  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  loved  long  and  ardently  by  his 
mother,  and  by  his  grandmother  too;  that 
his  profound  scholarship  was  conceded  by 
those  who  were  competent  to  judge ;  that  his 
power  in  the  pulpit  was  such  that  at  one  time 
in  this  city  crowds  filled  to  overflowing  the 
church  where  he  was  announced  to  preach. 
I  w’cll  remember  going  to  the  Dutch  Reform¬ 
ed  church  in  Lafayette  place  at  an  early  hour, 
hoping  to  hear  him,  but  a  living  stream  of 
disappointed  people  met  me,  leaving  the 
church  door;  while  others  were  eagerly 
pressing  on,  only  to  meet  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess.  And  the  following  stanza  will  be  read 
in  its  true  light : 

“  I  read  God’s  Holy  Word,  and  find 
Great  truths  that  lar  transcend  my  mind  : 

And  little  do  I  know  beside 
Of  thought  so  high,  so  deep  and  wide. 

This  is  my  b<;.st  theology  : 

1  know  the  .saviour  died  for  me.” 

How  Strongly  it  contrasts  with  minds  that 
are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  his, 
who  pompously  tell  the  world  (for  thej*  do 
not  at  all  doubt  that  it  is  eagerly  waiting  to 
catch  at  their  every  word)  that  they  cannot 
accept  anything  that  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  which  only  shows  how  very  little  they 
must  accept.  One  almost  wonders  at  the  im¬ 
portance  that  is  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
men  who  have  never  shown  capacity  for  any 
tiling  but  conceit  and  vanity.  I  think  if 
Ciiristian  men  would  turn  their  pens  more  to 
praises  of  the  Glorious  One  who  loved  us, 
and  gave  Himself  for  us,  and  let  the  bluster¬ 
ing  ignoramuses  (who  can  onlj'  gain  attention 
by  proclaiming  their  want  of  faith  in  our 
blessed  Gospel,  and  its  thrice  blessed  and 
glorious  Saviour)  severely  alone,  they  would 
be  doing  much  more  towards  establishing  the 
confidence  of  tlie  young  in  the  eternal  truths 
of  the  Bible.  O  let  us  love  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible’s  God,  with  an  ardor  that  will  not 
admit  of  silent  lips  or  idle  pens ! 

New  York  City,  July,  1879. 


LET  US  THINK  OF  IT. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  issue  of  June 
19th  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  proper 
(or  rather  the  improper)  way  of  supporting 
the  means  of  grace.  Tliat  “  Wamba”  is  I’ight 
in  his  views,  few  Christians  would  care  to 
deny,  though  the  almost  universal  custom  in 
our  churches  would  seem  to  implj*  otherwise. 
How  is  it  ?  Do  Christians  live  up  to  their 
convictions,  or  is  tlieir  sense  of  God’s  re¬ 
quirements  so  low  'i 

It  is  fashionable  to  be  interested  in  benev¬ 
olent  institutions,  but  it  they  were  shorn  of 
the  excitement  attending  fairs,  festivals,  ex¬ 
cursions,  etc.,  half  tlie  interest  taken  in  them 
would  be  wanting,  and  perhaps  some  wealthy 
institutions  would  suffer.  Tliat  is  man’s 
view  of  it.  Are  we  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  V 

Those  who  are  “lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God,”  may  need  the  stimulus 
of  such  “ good  works” ;  but  how  should  it  be 
with  tiiose  who  profess  to  be  dead  to  the 
worid  ? 

But  allowing'  that  when  merely  the  tem¬ 
poral  good  of  humanity  is  sought,  such  means 
may  be  used  to  raise  money,  every  reader  of 
the  Bible  must  see  that  the  way  laid  down 
there  for  gathering  money  into  the  Lord’s 
treasury  is  very  different.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  times  have  greatly  changed  in  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  but  did  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
know  when  He  indited  the  Word  what  would 
be  needed  in  these  latter  days  ?  If  we  be- 
live  that  the  Scriptures  were  given  us  for  a 
rule  of  action  for  all  time,  to  be  consistent 
we  must  follow  them  in  all  things,  and  not 
think,  when  it  suits  our  purpose,  that  we 
have  a  better  way.  Oh!  our  churches  have 
sadly  fallen  from  the  Apostles’  doctrine  In 
many  ways,  and  I  fear  are  going  further  and 
further  from  the  path  laid  down  for  them. 

May  we  not  even  go  further  than  “Wam¬ 
ba”?  We  are  never  told  that  Paul,  nor  Pe¬ 
ter,  nor  any  of  the  Apostles,  ever  preached 
“begging  sermons.”  But  in  some  of  our 
churches  fully  a  third  of  the  sermons  preach¬ 
ed  are  more  or  less  of  that  character.  Do 
the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  ft  ?  If  so, 
it  certainly  shows  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
things  when  tliose  who  profess  to  be  the  fol¬ 


lowers  of  Him  who  was  ricli,  but  for  their 
sakes  became  poor,  need  to  be  so  constantly 
reminded  of  their  duty  as  stewards.  World¬ 
liness  must  have  crept  into  the  professing 
Church  to  an  alarming  extent  when  to  be  urg¬ 
ed  to  give  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  sendee  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
instead  of  its  being  done  voluntarily.  Much 
has  been  said  about  educating  people  to  give  ^ 
liberally.  We  think  that  in  some  jiulpits 
that  has  been  tried  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
but  it  has  been  found  to  be  labor  lost ;  the 
present  generation  arc  no  more  ready  to  give 
than  their  fathei's  wore.  It  is  not  because  of 
ignorance  on  the  subject  that  people  do  not 
give.  Many  because  of  Incessant  urging  do 
give,  but  it  is  grudgingly,  and  because  they 
are  ashamed  not  to  give.  Are  such  gifts 
really  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Do 
they  not  rather  clog  the  wheels  of  tlie  cliariot 
of  salvation,  because  the  Holy  S))irit,  which 
alone  giveth  increase,  is  grieved  ?  The  Lord 
is  not  straightened  and  will  not  be  beholden 
to  the  work  of  His  hands.  Would  not  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  triumph  more  glo¬ 
riously  if  only  free  gifts  were  received  ?  Does 
it  not  degrade  the  Gospel  to  so  constantly 
hold  up  the  empty  condition  of  its  treasury  ? 
And  is  it  not  forestalling  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  office  it  is  to  act  upon  men’s  hearts 
and  incite  them  to  give,  as  well  as  every  oth¬ 
er  gracious  impulse  ? 

“The  gold  and  the  silver  are  the  Lord’s,” 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  “If  I 
were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee.”  But  the 
ministers  stand  and  beg  and  plead  with  poor 
worms  of  the  dust  to  give  to  tlie  Lord  what 
He  has  for  a  little  speck  of  time  placed  in 
their  hands,  as  if  ttie  Lord  was  dependent 
upon  any.  Oli !  it  seems  to  me  most  insult¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord.  Let  tlie  Lord’s  free  gift  be 
urged  upon  all.  That  is  what  the  Apostles 
did ;  tliat  was  their  ministry ;  and  tliat  is  the 
legitimate  work  of  every  minister  of  the  New 
Testament.  What  some  one  has  called  the 
“expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,”  will 
have  more  power  over  tlie  contributions  of 
people  than  all  the  “  begging  sermons  ”  that 
were  over  preached ;  and  better  than  all,  they 
will  be  sanctified  gilts. 

It  may  well  be  asked  “Wli(*re  is  the 
Church?”  There  need  be  no  question  as  to 
where  the  world  is.  X. 


OREGON. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 

A  lurch  of  tlie  steamer — the  scream  of  an 
affriglited  passenger,  reminded  us  tliat  we 
were  off  the  bar  of  the  Columbia.  Crossing 
the  bar  we  were  soon  on  tlie  liroad  exjianse  of 
of  the  wonderful  river.  Tiie  fii’st  views  of 
the  Mississippi  —  “Father  of  waters”  —  are 
disapiiointing.  Not  so  witli  the  Colunilna; 
she  meets  all  expectations.  Tlie  inqiression 
of  great  width  and  depth  and  vast  volume  of 
water  rolling  in  majesty  to  tlie  sea,  awe  you. 
The  beautiful  island  views  and  blue  hills  call 
out  your  enthusiasm.  But  as  you  steam  up 
to  the  Cascades  and  Dalles,  and  gaze  upon 
mountain  slopes  from  '2,000  to  3,000  feet  high, 
with  their  coating  of  evergreens,  and  rocks 
covered  with  the  ricliest  colored  mosses,  you 
can  find  no  words  to  suitably  express  your 
emotions. 

“O  wondrous  river!  could  I  well 
Reveal  the  wonder  of  that  spell 
Which  rests  thy  shores  along. 

And  show  responsive  to  my  lay 
Thy  shades  of  fir  and  cliffs  of  gray, 

That  would  indeed  bo  song.” 

Entering  the  river,  the  northern  bank  is 
Washington  Territory,  the  southern  Oregon. 
Passing  Fort  Adams,  the  first  point  reached 
on  the  Oregon  side  is  Astoria,  immortalized 
by  Irving’s  Astoria,  and  Bonneville’s  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Early  Fur  Trap- 
jicrs.  Established  by  John  Jacob  Asb.r  in 
1811  as  a  trading  post,  it  is  the  oldest  Ameri¬ 
can  settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
houses  and  streets  in  the  business  portion  of 
the  village  are  built  upon  piles,  and  are  over 
the  water.  The  residences,  embowered  in 
roses  and  honeysuckles,  dot  tlie  mountain 
side,  while  beyond  all,  guarding  the  town  on 
every  side,  are  the  great  forests  of  fir  and 
pine.  While  notas  largeas  itsage  and  clioice 
location  would  seem  to  require,  there  can 
scarcely.be  a  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  success. 
It  will  yet  become  a  large  city.  It  is  already 
the  centre  of  the  great  salmon  canning  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Columbia.  Commencing  in 
1871,  this  industry  is  becoming  one  of  nation¬ 
al  importance,  the  production  of  1878  being 
450,000  cases,  valued  at  $2,250,000.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  has  wisely  made  a  commence¬ 
ment  at  .Astoria.  The  congregation  now  wor¬ 
shipping  in  a  rented  hall,  greatly  need  a  chap¬ 
el.  A  few’  miles  from  Astoria  is  Clatsop 
Plains,  where  was  established  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  organization  in  the  State. 

One  hundred  miles  up  the  Columbia,  we 
come  to  the  YVillamette  river,  upon  the  west 
bank  of  which  is  Portland.  Several  of  the 
party  found  it  necessary  to  revise  their  geog¬ 
raphy,  having  supposed  that  Portland  was  on 
the  Columbia.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  of  from 
12, (KK)  to  15,000  population.  Its  business 
blocks,  in  proportion  to  its  population  are 
probably  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Presbyterian  church  is  large  and  strong. 
Tlieir  church  building,  erected  at  an  early 
day,  is  entirely  too  small,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  demands  of  IJhe  place.  A  new  church 
is  already  under  consideration. 

Oregon  is  a  great  State,  with  great  re¬ 
sources  and  a  great  future.  Its  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  extend  350  miles  east  and  west, 
and  275  miles  north  and  soutli — an  area  equal 
to  two  large  States  like  New  York.  Owing 
partly  to  its  distance  from  the  centres  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  partly  to  lack  of  judicious  adver¬ 
tising,  its  wonderful  re.sources  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  outside  world.  It  is,  however, 
making  progress.  In  ten  years  its  population 
has  increased  from  80,000  to  100,000.  Its  ex¬ 
portation  of  wheat  from  6,000  to  176,000  tons ; 
wool  from  1,006,445  to  5,736,050  pounds.  Its 
lumber,  cattle,  shiitping,  manufacturing,  and 
other  interests,  have  made  equal  progress. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  divide  the  State  in¬ 
to  Eastern  and  Western  Oregon,  with  distinct 
features  of  climate  and  soil.  Western  Ore¬ 
gon  has  an  abundance  of  rain ;  Eastern  Ore¬ 
gon  is  dry,  like  Montana  and  Colorado.  The 
great  agricultural  valley  of  Western  Oregon 
is  the  Willamette,  and  in  Eastern  Oregon  the 
Grand  Ronde.  For  varied  agricultural  and 
fruit  interests  the  State  is  not  excelled  by  any 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  those  look¬ 
ing  for  new  homes  would  do  well  to  spend  a 
season  in  Oregon. 

In  Church  matters  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  The  original  Presbytery  of  Ore¬ 


gon  has  grown  Into  a  Synod,  with  four  small 
Presbyteries.  Still  Presbyterianism  has  not 
made  the  progress  that  it  could  or  should — 
has  not  made  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  other  frontier  States  and  Territories. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Synod 
of  the  Columbia  is  the  only  frontier  Synod 
that  has  not  a  Synodical  Missionarj*.  And  In 
consequence  she  is  both  falling  behind  others 
and  failing  to  make  the  rapid  progress  she 
might.  During  the  past  year  important  cen¬ 
tres  have  been  lost  to  tlie  Cliurch,  and  Impor¬ 
tant  fields  left  unworked,  because  there  is  no 
general  missionary  to  attend  to  them.  Other 
denominations  with  tlieir  superintendents  are 
stefiping  in,  securing  our  membership,  build¬ 
ing  on  our  foundations,  and  growing  at  our 
expense.  And  this  state  of  things  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  Synod  sets  itself  resolutely  to 
the  securing  of  a  suitable  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary.  A  man  like  Fiaser  of  California,  or 
Lyon  of  Minnesota,  or  Hill  of  Kansas,  would 
soon  double  our  strength  In  tliis  region. 

In  the  young  Presbytery  of  Idaho,  embrac¬ 
ing  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  the  Rev.  Messi-s.  Knowles,  Shields,  and 
tlie  two  Boyds,  are  making  lieroic  and  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  to  keep  the  Churcli  abreast  of  the 
incoming  population.  In  four  years  that  pop¬ 
ulation  has  Increased  from  12,0tK)  to  50,000, 
and  the  Presbytery  greatly  needs  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  Synodical  Missionary.  Oregon  is  a 
grand  field  for  Home  Mi.ssions. 


THE  FOREIGN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Mary  E.  Comstock. 

Notwitlislanding  tlie  Summer  heats  are  up¬ 
on  us,  the  machinery  of  tlie  Foreign  Sunday- 
school  Association  remains  in  full  exercise. 
The  postal  service  takes  no  account  of  the 
weather,  and  the  great  specialty  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Sunday-school  Association  is  in  utilizing 
this  tireless  agimcy  in  carrying  to  tlie  ends 
of  the  earth  the  seeds  of  Gospel  truth,  and 
supplying  the  sympathy  and  provident  care 
so  essential  beneatli  unfriendly  skies. 

The  July  meeting  was  lield  in  tlie  pleasant 
Brooklyn  parlor  whose  walls,  if  they  could 
speak  of  all  they  have  heard,  would  convey 
the  imiiression  that  tlie  various  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tongues  were  well  represented. 
For  here  it  is  tliat  from  montli  to  month  tlie 
voices  from  over  the  seas  tell,  through  tlie 
thirty  corresponding  secretaries,  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  the  dangers  and  triuiiqilis  of  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  win,  against  prejudice,  priestcraft, 
and  the  iiilluenecs  of  infidelity,  the  little  chil- 
drim  of  tlie  nations  of  tlie  eartli  to  become 
sulijects  of  Him  “  wliose  kingdom  sliall  have 
no  end.”  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  obsta¬ 
cles  tliese  letters  reveal  in  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  simple  American  Sunday-school  on 
till'  chtss  .system  tlirongh  local  Ciiristian 
teacliers,  and  to  sustain  such  schools;  and 
tills,  even  in  tliose  countries  wlierc  we  had 
come  to  believe  tlie  victory  sub.stantially  won. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  tlierc  was  at  the 
Jqly  meeting  a  delegation  of  visitors  from 
another  State.  After  prayer  and  tlie  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  tlie  previous  meeting,  the 
Spanish  Committee  read  a  letter  from  Monte¬ 
video,  Soutli  America,  written  by  Mr.  Joan 
Eseande.  Nine  yeai'S  ago,  when  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Churcli  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  Montevideo  Mr.  J.  F.  Tliompson  as 
missionary,  there  were  no  evangelical  Cliris- 
tians  outside  the  small  English  Church,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  English  and  American  born  Pro¬ 
testants.  The  work  had  to  be  begun  among 
the  Romanists,  and  after  seven  years  of  con- 
troversj'  and  labor,  Mr.  Thompson  has  now  a 
congregation  of  from  150  to  200  who  have 
come  out  from  Catholicism,  and  lie  is  also  the 
founder  of  a  promising  educational  work 
among  that  class.  This  mission,  since  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Thompson  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  has  lieeii  under  Itie  direction  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Ward,  superintendent  of  the  mission  at 
Bio  de  la  Plata. 

The  evangelical  church  with  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  is  connected,  has  250 
members ;  100  of  whom  are  adults,  ami  150 
under  education,  or  children  of  the  members 
of  tlie  church.  There  are  ten  Sunday-schools, 
frequented  by  350  or  400  children  or  adults. 
Tlie  writer  has  80  adults  under  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  teacliers,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  or  eight,  were  formerly  Catholics.  They 
are  full  of  zeal  and  faith.  Laborei'sare  need¬ 
ed,  as  the  pastor  cannot  supply  many  parts  of 
the  country  now  calling  for  preaidiing.  It  is 
asked  tliat  twenty-five  or  tliirty  copies  of  El 
.Amigo,  tlie  cliild’s  illustrated  paper,  be  regu¬ 
larly  sent ;  also  five  copies  of  “  Cliristle’s  Old 
Organ,”  tlie  little  liook  the  Association  has 
translated  into  Spaiiisli ;  also  maps  of  the 
travels  of  St.  Paul ;  reward  cards,  Spanish 
tracts,  etc. 

The  Sunday-schools  that  have  here  and 
there  throughout  our  country  responded  to 
the  plan  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  W. 
Clark,  for  the  contribution  of  one  cent  a  year 
from  each  member  of  the  Sunday-school  in 
our  land  to  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Asso¬ 
ciation,  together  witli  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  furnish  the  means  for  sending  these 
constantly  requested  and  much  needed  gifts. 
Tlie  Association  sends  handsome  little  con¬ 
tribution  boxes  to  schools  requesting  them. 
The  boxes  are  designed  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  to  receive  contributions. 
The  motto  is  “The  field  Is  the  world.”  On 
one  side  the  objects  of  the  Association  are 
presented;  on  the  other  the  appeal  “Will 
each  member  of  this  Sunday-school  put  one 
cent  a  year  into  this  box  for  the  Foreign  Sun¬ 
day-school  Association  to  establish  Sunday- 
schools  all  over  the  world  ?  ”  If  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Sunday-schools  in  the  United 
States  would  thus  contribute,  the  Association 
would  not  be  obliged  to  cut  down  appropria¬ 
tions  and  defer  aid,  but  on  the  contrary  would 
have  an  annual  income  of  $70,000,  all  of  which 
could  be  advantageously  expended.  Will  not 
each  reader  of  this  article  volunteer  aid  to 
bring  about  this  much  needed  result  ?  A  box 
will  be  sent  to  your  school  on  application  to 
Mr.  Albert  Woodruff,  tlie  President,  130  State 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Through  its  attrac¬ 
tive  papers  and  other  publications  in  various 
languages,  through  Its  full  correspondence 
and  Intimate  knowledge  of  special  needs  In  dif¬ 
ferent  fields,  this  Association  without  deduc¬ 
tion  of  percentage  for  salaries,  as  all  is  vol¬ 
unteer  work,  can  most  economically  and  ju¬ 
diciously  distribute  these  gifts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  Is  not  this  the  very  influence 
we  need  to  educate  our  home  schools  in  the 
spirit  of  Foreign  Missions  ? 

But  we  have  lingered  so  long,  this  July  af¬ 
ternoon,  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
unique  Society,  that  we  have  failed  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  all  tliat  has  been  read  from  Europe 


where  pagan  Romanism  and  infidel  Protes¬ 
tantism  dispute  each  inch  of  the  way. 

Signor  Martinat  of  Vierney,  Italy,  writes 
of  a  struggling  little  school  tliere,  commenc¬ 
ed  in  1874.  There  arc  few  Protestants  at 
Vierney,  nine  only  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Tliere  are  only  ten  children  in  the  Sunday- 
scliool.  They  pursue  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  laid  down  by  the  Association  in  its  printed 
directions  ‘  How  to  Establisli  Schools.’  They 
take  the  illustrated  child’s  papers  from  Lau- 
.saniie.  How  many  such  “  vital  sparks  ”  there 
arc  that  need  just  such  inihience  as  the  As¬ 
sociation  gives,  to  keep  them  aglow  and  final¬ 
ly  spread  the  light  through  scliolars  becom¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  tlirough  growtli  of  tlie  work, 
till  the  spark  becomes  glowing  fiame  light¬ 
ing  up  tlie  dark  places  of  the  cartli. 

And  now  from  beautiful  old  Heidelberg, 
one  of  tlie  literary  centres  of  Europe,  comes 
a  genial  letter  from  the  indefatigable  Brock- 
elmann,  who  is  so  often  addressed  as  “Sun- 
day-scliool  Father.”  He  gives  a  running 
comment  on  German  scliools,  bi'ginning  at 
Coblentz  on  tlie  Rhine.  Tliere  Roman  Catli- 
olic  bigotr3’  prevails,  and  the  Protestants, 
numbering  onlj'  3,000,  have  to  fight  bravely 
to  keep  u))  and  to  increase,  'riiey  have  two 
Sundaj'-schools.  Dr.  Nieden,  the  church  su- 
perintondent-geiieral,  an  eminent  man,  re¬ 
gards  it  a  dutj’  and  a  pleasure  to  hold  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting  and  Sundaj’-school  himself,  lie 
has  twelve  ladies  as  teachers,  with  200  schol¬ 
ars.  Onlj’  IGO  attend  during  the  liot  wcatlier. 
One  of  tlie  three  other  clergymen  assists  him. 
The  two  remaining  clorgj’inen  have  seven 
male  teachers  and  si.xty  boys  in  their  Sundaj'- 
schools.  The  scliools  recently,  for  the  first 
time,  united  on  an  occasion  of  festivities  in 
their  large  Protestant  ( tormerlj' Roman  Cath¬ 
olic)  church,  the  congregation  attending ;  and 
the  influenci'  was  excellent  for  the  Sundaj'- 
school  cause.  Tlie  Dr.  Nieden  spoken  of,  is 
the  same  who  attended  the  Sunday-school 
Conference  in  Elberfeld  hast  Autumn,  and 
there  expressed  his  purpose  to  insist  that  in 
everj’  village  in  his  large  Rlienish  diocese  a 
Sundaj'-.school  should  bo  opened. 

In  Ems,  the  famous  watering-place,  Sun¬ 
daj'-schools  find  poor  soil.  Everj’  one  is  so 
absorbed  bj’  tlie  cure  and  foreign  visitors, 
tliat  only  ton  of  the  native  population  attend 
church.  A  ladj’  continues  her  Sundaj'-schoid 
of  50  or  GO  scholars  there,  and  Mr.  Brockel- 
niann  imiposes  returning  there  by  invitation 
in  the  Autumn. 

In  Nassau  Rev.  Mr.  Westhoff  assembled  150 
children  in  his  church,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  plan,  hoiiing  to  introduce  classes  by- 
and-bj’.  As  long  as  ten  j  ears  ago  five  Ciiris¬ 
tian  ladies,  although  stoutlj-  opposed  by  the 
two  [lastors,  iiersevered  in  having  a  teachi'r.s’ 
mei'ting  estaldished.  The  work  that  through 
thcirreinoval  became  extinct,  is  being  revived 
under  Mr.  Westhoff. 

In  Schwerin  there  are  two  little  Sundaj’- 
schools  that  ni^od  refreshing. 

In  Diez  a  ladj'  has  every  Sundaj’  70  schol¬ 
ars.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  introduce 
classes. 

In  Wetzlar  two  scliools  exist.  The  two 
pastors  will  liave  nothing  to  do  witli  them. 
It  is  well  to  mention  tliat  in  several  villages 
simple  pi'asants  conduct  Sundaj’ -.schools. 
Surelj’  such  facts  must  have  an  iiilluence  up¬ 
on  the  prevalent  hatred  to  religion,  growing 
out  of  its  I'clation  to  the  State  and  its  cold, 
said  formalitii’s. 

Mr.  Brockelmann  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  a  model  Sunday-school  at  Cassel.  It  has 
50  teachers  and  500  scholars.  A  rare  case 
for  Germanj’  is  that  nianj’  of  the  scholars  be¬ 
come  teachers.  Twelve  of  tlieni  hold  a  stated 
prayer-meeting.  They  arc  the  leading  men 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
which  has  60  members. 

Everj’where  the  leaven  is  mixed  with  the 
flour  and  only  waits  for  a  hand  to  stir  it. 
The  time  hastens  when  pastors  themselves 
will  more  generallj’  favor  the  work.  Students 
of  theology  in  several  universities  in  Berlin, 
Halle,  Leipzig,  Erlangen,  Tiibingen,  are  Sun- 
daj’-school  teaclu'rs. 

Tlieri'  are  places  in  Germanj’  where  daugh¬ 
ters  of  noblemen  maj’  enter  bj-  privilege  old 
institutions,  called  “.Vdoliges  Damensteft,” 
and  have  free  board  and  lodging  for  tlieir  life 
time.  Tliere  is  one  of  these  in  Walsrode,  a 
place’  of  onlj’  2500  inhabitants.  Seven  of 
these  ladies  felt  it  to  be  a  far  better  work  to 
open  a  Sunday-school  then?,  than  to  do  no¬ 
thing.  Each  case  of  this  kind  will  serve  as 
an  example.  That  ladies  of  such  position  in 
Hanover  begin  a  school,  shows  woiiderful  pro¬ 
gress  for  Germanj’. 

Another  help  is  the  more  general  Insight 
into  the  fact  that  infldelitj'  grows  more  bold 
and  rampant  under  the  old  spiritual  inertia, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 
This  discovery  makes  iiianj'  friendlj’  to  the 
Sunday-school,  or  anj’  agency  that  promises 
help,  who  formerly  would  not  allow  anj’  lay¬ 
man  to  open  his  mouth  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  religion. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Wilson, 
formerly  one  of  the  writing  circle,  now  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Okaj’ama,  Japan,  expresses  thanks 
for  papers  sent,  “  which  are  just  the  tiling  for 
her  Sunday-school  scholars.”  She  tells  of  a 
Sundaj’-school  in  the  pretty  little  church  at 
Sunda.  The  first  Sunday  at  Okaj’ama  about 
40  came;  since  then  69  have  attended.  Slie 
has  a  Japanese  assistant  in  her  infant  class. 
The  children  would  come  on  a  week-daj’  and 
inquire  “  if  it  was  not  Sunday  yet  ?  ”  Adults 
having  heard  from  the  children  of  Scripture 
pictures  shown  them,  would  call  at  the  liouse 
to  see  them  and  reeelve  instruction. 

The  limits  of  our  report  have  already  been 
exeeeded.  French,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Af¬ 
rican  news,  and  coinmuiiicatlons  from  North 
European  countries,  will  “  keep  ”  for  another 
occasion.  The  features  indicated  will  show 
the  bearing  of  the  Association’s  activities, 
which,  like  so  mauj’  real  forces,  are  noiseless 
and  well  nigh  unobserved.  The  J uly  meeting, 
after  the  voting  of  appropriations,  closed  with 
prayei*.  _ — 

THE  PATRIARCH  SOLOMON. 

A  letter  from  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  gives  this  account  of 
him : 

Three  weeks  ago  I  was  in  one  of  my  Sunday- 
schools  which  is  about  nine  years  old.  Among 
the  present  attendants  is  a  man  seventy-eight 
years  old.  Ho  has  fourteen  children  and  over 
a  hundred  grand-children  now  living.  Ho 
says  he  never  had  occasion  to  call  a  phj’sician 
to  Ills  famllj’.  His  wife,  who  never  went  to 
school  but  three  months,  taught  him  his  let¬ 
ters  after  he  was  thirty  years  old. 

A  church  has  grown  out  of  this  Sunday- 


school  having  eighty-five  members,  many  of  I 
whom  are  related  to  this  remarkable  patri¬ 
arch.  For  forty  years,  he  saj’s,  he  has  stuck 
to  the  following  as  his  rules  of  healtli : 
“Search  tlie  Scriptures  dailj’.  Owe  no  man. 
Live  peaceably  with  all  men.  Work  hard. 
Drink  only  spring  water  and  butter-milk.” 

The  success  of  the  Sundaj’-school  is  well 
assured  under  this  life  policy  of  “  Uncle  Sol¬ 
omon.”  His  Sunday  rulos,  stricllj’  observed 
for  five  years,  are  those :  “Another  Bible 
lo.sson  to-day  for  grandpa  and  his  children. 
Forward  march  to  Sundaj’-school.  A  walk  of 
throe  miles  brings  him  regularly  to  his  seat 
in  it.” 

DR.  llOLLANirs  PASTOR. 

WHAT  HE  WAS,  AND  WH.VT  HE  WASN'T,  AS  HESCEIBED 
IN  THE  doctor's  PSI  UPSILON  POEM  DELIVERED 
AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

Behold  tho  youthful  preacher,  as  he  stands, 

While  ho  receives,  with  laying  on  of  hands, 

Tho  office  of  a  pastor  of  the  flock 
That  gathers  close  around,  to  interlock 
Its  life  with  his,  and  in  olieisance  sweet. 

To  track  the  leadings  of  his  careful  foot. 


The  years  pass  on,  and  a  great  multitude 
8ce  liim  grow  gray  at  last  in  doing  good, 

.\nd  And  in  him  a  character  whoso  light 
Shines  round  him  like  a  candle  in  tho  night. 

O  happy  man !  There  is  no  man  like  thee ! 

Worn  out  ill  reverie  of  humanity ! 

Still  working  on  through  all  thy  failing  years. 

And  dead  at  last,  ’mid  universal  tears ; 

Thj’  name  a  fragrance  in  the  speaker’s  breath. 

And  thy  divine  example  life  in  death. 

Thu.s  liavo  I  brought  my  pastor  to  j'our  view. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  he  did  not  do. 

His  saintly  record  he  did  not  hesiiilrch 
By  .seeking  calls  and  flirting  with  a  Church. 

He  never  got  his  name  in  puhlic  print. 

Yoked  with  a  statement,  or  a  quiet  hint. 

That  ho  was  greatly  wanted,  with  his  gown. 

To  grace  the  pul|)it  in  anotlier  town. 

And  thus  to  break  a  dozen  people’s  rest. 

And  And  himself  enjoyed  with  fresher  zest. 

Of  all  the  triflers  that  the  world  have  cursed 
Bui’cly  the  cleric  trifler  is  the  woret— 

The  man  who  plaj's  with  calls  as  cats  with  mice, 
Or  gamhles  with  them  as  with  loaded  dice. 

Using  a  jieoplc's  love  and  confidence 

'Uo  push  himself  and  plot  for  power  and  ponce. 

There  arc  some  ministers,  I  grieve  to  say — 

Ho  was  not  one  of  them— who  have  a  way 
Of  bringing  out  their  nice  ornamental  faces 
On  great  occasions  and  in  public  places, 

.4s  a  line  garnish  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
That  lurnish  forth  our  intellectual  dishes. 

.411  the  liroad  platforms  within  fifty  miles 
Have  borne  their  forms  and  blossomed  with  their 
smiles. 

They  mingle  with  the  evergreens  and  roses— 

The  same  old  gla.sses  and  the  same  old  noses— 

At  lectures,  courts,  conventions  and  ovations 
.4s  most  familiar  platform  decorations. 

.4nd  in  the  daily  papers  one  may  see 
That  lieverend'Mr.  8o-and-8o,  D.D., 

Kit  her  “  pre.sided  with  accustomed  grace  ” 

Or  on  the  platform  had  an  honored  idace. 

These  be  our  men  of  weight- forboon  or  bale— 
.Measured  in  public  bj-  the  platform  si-ale  1 
There  was  another  thing  he  did  not  do — 

This  best  of  ministers  I’ve  shown  to  you— 

He  did  not  drop  his  pride  of  manhood  down 
Till  he  could  curry  favor  like  a  clown ; 

Or  t.ike  a  benefaction,  nothing  loath. 

From  sneering  worldlings  who  despised  his  cloth. 
Ho  did  not  claim  for  groceries  or  rent 
A  discount  clerical  of  ten  per  cent. 

He  did  not  run  his  neckcloth  for  a  faro 
On  railroads,  as  he  travelled  hero  and  there, 

Till  keen  diroc’tors,  with  a  business  ej’O, 
tlame  to  regard  it  as  a  railroad  tie. 

He  did  not  claim,  or  privilege  or  pelf. 

Through  honor  to  his  office  for  himself; 

But  from  his  stalwart  j’outh  to  falling  age 
He  did  his  honest  work  for  honest  wage, 

.4nd  helil  tho  pauper  spirit  under  ban 
.4nd  paid  his  bills  like  any  other  man. 

He  never  was  tho  pet  of  women ;  no, 

Tho  sweet  and  sensuous  magnetisms  that  flow 
From  sympathetic  heart  ami  kindling  iirain — 
Religious  partly,  partlj'  base  and  vain — 

Found  never  birth  in  him — vipera  at  best ; 

Or,  it  they  did,  ho  crushed  them  in  their  nest. 

O  cleric  captor  of  the  female  heart. 

Acting  thy  foul  and  mo.st  unchristian  part  1 
Know'st.t'hou  some  gentle-hearted  devotee 
Who  greatlj'  likes  to  be  alone  with  thee  ? 

Some  wife  or  mother  in  a  melting  mood. 

Some  comely  sprig  of  youthful  widowhood. 

Some  maiden  lady  quite  beyond  her  teens. 

Who  reads  your  s’ermons  with  her  magazines  ‘t 
Kneel  f'  w  yourself,  and  say  your  humble  prayers. 
Then  briskly  rise  and  show  her  down  your  stairs. 


(  HRISTIAN  WORK  IN  PARIS. 

[Never  has  this  been  so  iiromising— in  tho  Pro¬ 
testant  sense— as  at  tho  present  time.  Tho  British 
evangelist,  Mr.  M’All,  continues  his  round  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  related  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  recentlj'  knew  si-arccly  more  of  the  Bible  and 
its  saving  truths  than  the  heathen  of  Central  Afri¬ 
ca.  So  great  has  been  his  success  that  he  is  now 
overburdened  with  the  work  that  comes  to  his 
hands  almost  without  seeking.  And  wo  observe 
that  Christian  effort  and  zeal  have  quite  recently 
received  a  further  impulse  in  Paris  by  tho  labors  of 
the  venerable  Hr.  Somerville,  long  an  honored  pas¬ 
tor  of  Glasgow,  but  now  iireaching  at  largo  as  an 
evangelist.  And  it  should  be  added  that  American 
as  well  as  British  Christians  have  a  hand  in  this 
matter,  'riie  jia.stor  of  the  .Ainorican  chapel  in 
Paris,  tho  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hitchcock,  H.D.,  (for¬ 
merly  of  this  city)  has  been  very  active  and  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  good  work.  He  made  a  very  timely  and 
admirable  addre.ss  at  the  conclusion  of  Hr.  Somer¬ 
ville’s  meetings.  His  theme  was  most  practical, 
and  looked  to  si  ill  further  success  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  truth.  After  some  remarks  having  a  special 
reference  to  tho  meetings  just  held  and  partlj’  per¬ 
sonal  to  Dr.  Somerville,  Hr.  Hitchcock  direc-ted 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  “  The  Fruits  of  tho 
Mission,  and  how  to  utilize  them.” 

As  will  be  seen,  this  portion  of  his  remarks  has 
especial  referene’e  to  Christian  travellers,  or  those 
temporarilj’  in  tho  gay  capital.-  Wo  trust  they  will 
be  received  by  all  such,  and  laid  to  heart  in  the 
kindly  and  serious  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 
They  are  the  utterance  of  an  American  Christian 
of  warm  and  kindly  heart  and  ripe  exiiorienco,  to 
those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  are  travelling 
in  a  strange  land,  and  who  are— even  though  they 
may  think  lightly  of  the  matter— in  need  of  just 
such  Christian  counsels.  Dr.  Hitchcock  said  : 

How  best  to  reach  and  surround  with  re¬ 
ligious  influences  those  in  this  great  city  who 
speak  our  English  tongue,  is  not  a  new  ques¬ 
tion  with  some  of  us.  It  has  rested  as  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  heart  of  luanj-  who 
have*  united  in  these  services.  How  io  find 
the ,  thousands  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  this  great  metropolis ;  how  to  at¬ 
tract  them  to  the  churches ;  how  to  interest 
them  in  religious  things;  how  to  win  their 
hearts  to  Clirist;  howto  shield  the  young  and 
the  old  from  tho  ten  thousand  evil  influences 
that  surround  them  in  this  beautiful,  fasci¬ 
nating,  worldlj’  citj’,  where  iniquity  is  gilded, 
and  shameless  sin  is  countenanced  and  con¬ 
doned  bj’  custom,  and  protected  and  popular¬ 
ized  by  law — where  the  Sabbath  is  openlj’ 
desecrated,  and  without  protest  or  rebuke  by 
those  highest  in  authority — where  science 
scoffs  at  the  Bible,  and  reason  ridicules  relig¬ 
ion,  and  taste  and  culture  are  honored  above 
j)ioty — whore  Infidelity  and  atheism  hold  high 
court  and  carnival — where  ignorance  fosters 
superstition,  and  priestcraft  makes  of  both 
its  agent  and  its  victim. 

To  such  a  city  the  people  come  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  America. 
They  come  from  various  motives,  and  with 
various  aims.  Some  for  adventure;  some  to 
acquire  the  French  language ;  some  to  seek 
emploj’inent;  some  to  prosecute  business  or 
practice  a  profession ;  some  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  art,  in  science,  or  in  literature; 
some  to  educate  their  children  ;  some  to  econ¬ 
omize;  some  to  copyand  carry  away  the  fa.sh- 
ions ;  some  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  way  Paris¬ 
ian  luxuries  and  Parisian  life;  some  to  elude 
creditors ;  some  to  conceal  their  shame ; 
some  to  escape  domestic  trouble;  some  to 
drown  their  heart-sorrows;  some  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  currents  of  sinful  indul¬ 
gence,  reckless  of  the  rapids,  the  precipice, 
the  rocks,  and  the  whirlpool  below.  Still 
others,  and  the  many,  come  as  travellers  or 


sight-seers,  for  purposes  of  rest  or  recreation, 
or  for  general  culture. 

And  now  these  various  representatives  from 
other  lands  scatter  here  and  there  over  this 
great  city.  Some  you  will  find  i„  homes 
which  they  have  made  for  tliemselvcs,  some 
in  olLScure  out-of-tho-way  lodgings,  some  in 
schools,  some  in  French  families,  the  many 
in  pensions  and  liotels.  'The  simjile  state¬ 
ment  of  these  facts — of  the  motives,  aims 
and  surroundings  of  our  eouiitrv  people  ii’i 
Paris— suggests  difficulties  which  ‘oppose  the 
development  of  tlieir  spiritual  life,  and  which 
one  must  meet  who  seeks  to  do  them  "ood 
It  is  well  to  understand  these.  To  prescribe 
intelligently  for  his  imtii'iil,  the  pliysician 
must  know  tho  malady.  Shall  we,  then,  name 
some  of  the  difficulties,  classify  them,’  bring 
them  before  us  in  tangible  form.  Sonie  can 
be  overcome ;  some  cannot  be  conjured  awav. 

Well,  then,  those  disposed  to  attend  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties  and  support  public  religious 
worship  are  widely  separated.  The  di.stances 
from  the  place  of  meeting  are  great.  There 
is  difficulty  in  commanding  puldic  convej'- 
ance  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year  and  hours 
of  the  day  and  when  the  weather  is  incle¬ 
ment.  The  wearisome  waiting  at  the  omni¬ 
bus  and  tramway  stations,  tlie  difficulty 
which  strangers  experience  in  finding  their 
waj’,  the  risk  and  danger  of  allowing  children 
or  young  peoiileto  go  out  alone  in  the  crowds 
and  in  a  strange  city.  Tlie  social  customs 
wliich  forbid  young  ladies  going  out  in  the 
evening  or  in  the  day  witlioul  a  properlj-  con¬ 
stituted  escort,  and  the  difficulty  of  consti¬ 
tuting  such  an  escort,  when  small  boys  or 
matronly  chaperone  are  not  [ibrntj'.  The  dlf- 
lieultj' — the  impossibility — of  harmonizing  tho 
hours  of  service  with  the  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner  hours  of  the  various  pensions  and  hotels. 
And  then  there  is  the  weariness  and  phj’sical 
exhaustion  after  tho  week  of  travel  or  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  the  temptation  to  sleep  later  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  to  recruit  wasted  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  desire  to  write  letters  home,  or 
fill  the  pages  of  tlie  neglected  journal,  or  fiii- 
ish  the  promised  article  for  tlie  newspaper. 
And  then,  I  must  add  it,  there  is  the  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  tlie  few  days  in  Paris— a 
curiositj’  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  their  lirst  visit;  it 
may  be  their  last.  Thej'  soon  learn  that 
nianj-  of  tho  sights  can  onlj-  be  seen  on  Sun¬ 
daj' — the  reviews,  tho  races,  the  grand  fOtos 
at  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud.  But  to  be  told 
after  the  return  home,  ‘  Oli,  j’ou  missed  the 
best  things  in  Paris !  ’  rather  than  this  and 
tlie  frettings  of  ungratitted  curiosity,  they 
will — what?  —  compromise  with  conscience, 
torture  God’s  law,  weaken  moral  principle, 
and  undo  or  mar  the  work  of  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character-building.  AIi !  this  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  temptations  Christian  men  and 
women  must  meet  in  Paris.  Ttien  allied  to 
tills  is  that  lack  of  personal  responsibility 
which  declines  to  take  up,  or  cooHj’  transfers 
to  another  no  nioie  responsible,  the  direction 
and  support  of  the  church  and  Sunda j--school, 
the  prayer-meeting  and  the  mission.  Am  I 
not  a  visitor,  a  stranger  ?  I  shall  be  here  but 
a  short  time.  I  can  do  but  little  while  I  am 
here.  I  shall  not  be  missed  if  I  do  nothing. 
And  then  am  I  not,  though  absent  for  a  little, 
still  faithful  to  my  church  over  tho  channel 
or  over  the  sea  ?  Do  I  not  contribute  to  its 
support,  and  to  our  various  objects  of  benev¬ 
olence  V  Am  I  not  fairly  meeting  my  Chris¬ 
tian  obligations  though  I  do  notliing  for  the 
church  in  the  citj’  of  mj’  temporarj’  sojourn  ? 

It  is  not  enouf/h,  my  brother;  let  me  say  it 
in  all  candor.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  con¬ 
sistent  working  Christian  at  liome.  Practical 
religion  is  not  something  to  be  put  off  and  on 
at  option,  like  an  outer  garment,  or  left  at 
home  when  you  go  travelling.  In  itself  it  is 
the  inner  adornment  of  the  heart,  a  part  of 
j’our  verj-  being,  to  be  taken  with  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.  vHifrty.s’about  mj’  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness,’ alwaj’S  and  everj'where,  in  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  in  Nazareth. 

Besides,  a  church  of  strangers  In  a  land  of 
strangers  belongs  to  the  strangers  there.  It 
is  theirs  to  support  and  enjoj’  and  profit  bj’, 
and  recommend  to  others,  by  word  and  by 
example. 

There  are  those  who  understand  this,  who 
at  once  attach  themselves  to  the  Cliurch  of 
Christ  wherever  they  may  be,  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  its  interests,  take  a  share  in  its 
work,  and  rejoice  in  and  ensure  its  jirosperity 
and  usefulness.  God  bless  them,  and  increase 
their  number  a  hundredfold,  and  multiply 
their  Influence,  and  through  them,  their  gifts, 
their  coiiperation,  and  their  prayers,  make 
the  bulwarks  of  Zion  strong  and  beautiful. 
YVhen  Christian  men  and  Christian  women 
visiting  Paris  appreciate  their  privileges  as 
well  as  duties  in  this  regard,  there  will  be 
brigliter  and  more  prevailing  testimony  for 
Clirist.  A  holy  zeal  and  blameless  life  will 
prove  the  realitj’  and  the  worth  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  thej’  profess.  The  incredulous  will  be 
convinced,  and  the  believing  become  doubly 
strong. 

But  how  to  roach  those  who  ‘  do  not  come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,’  and  persuade 
them  to  lidelitj’  ?  How  to  instruct  the  igno¬ 
rant,  awaken  the  careless,  comfort  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  oupport  the  weak,  strengthen  the 
tempted,  ri'claim  the  wandering,  save  the 
lost?  YVhat  questions  arc  these!  What  a 
work  thej’  suggest  of  patient  seeking,  of 
faitlifiil  admonition,  of  loving  constraint,  of 
generous  sj’uipatlij’,  of  helpful  charity,  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  evangelist,  the  liouse-to-house 
visitor,  the  Bible  reader,  the  tract  distribu¬ 
tor,  the  association  of  active  and  (‘arnest 
Christian  j'ouug  men  and  women,  the  aid  so¬ 
ciety,  the  prayer  circle,  the  faithful  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word ! 


MISS  HAVERGAL  AND  HER  HYMNS. 

We  umiounced  this  lady’s  death  recent¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Ira  I).  Sankey  thus  writes  to  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  of  a  vi.sit  he  made 
at  her  home ; 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sjnmd  tw’o  very 
hapjiy  weeks  in  her  home  during  the  month 
of  Ajiril,  and,  together  with  her  sister  Maria 
(an  elder  sister),  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met 
two  more  diligent  and  faitliful  workera  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  a  great  thing 
to  write  such  a  hymn  as  ”  I  gave  my  life 
for  thee,”  (No.  .59,  Gospel  Hymns  No.  2,) 
and,  later  still,  “  Take  my  life,  and  let  it 
be,”  (No..  13,  Go.spel  Hymns  No.  3,)  but  it 
was  a  much  greater  thing  to  live  the  latter 
hymn.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
she  told  me  that  ever  since  tlie  day  she 
wrote  that  hymn  it  had  been  iior  constant 
prayer  and  desire  that  she  might  live  it ; 
and  I  think  she  succeeded  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  wish,  so  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  mortals  iiere  below.  Miss  Haver- 
gal  was  a  very  tine  musician  and  singer, 
but  she  will  be  known  and  remembered 
longer  by  her  hymns,  I  think,  than  by  her 
singing  or  her  prose.  She  was  greatly 
delighted  when  I  told  her  how  much  her 
hymn  “  I  gave  my  life  for  thee,”  had  been 
used  and  blessed  in  America,  and  said, 
“  How  little  we  know  what  the  Lord  may 
take  into  His  own  hand  and  use !  I  was 
but  a  young  girl  when  I  wrote  that  hymn, 
and,  after  I  had  written  it,  I  was  so  little 
impressed  with  it  that  I  threw  it  on  the 
fire,  thinking  that  it  was  not  worth  pre¬ 
serving  ;  but  a  friend,  sitting  by,  rescued 
it  just  in  time  to  save  it ;  and  after  it  had 
lain  away  in  my  friend’s  portfolio  for  a 
year  or  two,  it  was  brought  out  and  given 
to  the  world.”  ^  ^  _ 

Tliere  Is  no  portion  of  our  time  that  is 
our  time,  and  the  rest  God’s  ;  there  is  no 
portion  of  money  that  is  our  money,  and 
the  rest  God’s  money.  It  is  all  His ;  He 
made  it  all,  gives  it  all,  and  He  has  simply 
trusted  it  to  us  for  His  service.  A  servant 
has  two  purses,  the  master’s  and  his  own ; 
but  we  have  only  one. — Monod. 

True  religion  never  leads  people  into  ab¬ 
surdities  in  real  life,  and  it  never  should 
be  made  to  seem  to  do  so  in  books. — Con- 
gregationalist. 
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FARMER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EEDUCIHG  THE  RATE  OP  INTEREST. 

Tpsllantl,  Mich.,  July  4, 1879. 

Editor  Evangelist:  A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  were  tempted  to  go  iii  debt  in  tlie  flush 
times,  when  markets  were  good  and  mo¬ 
ney  was  plenty.  When  a  bushel  of  wheat 
brought  $2,  it  was  far  easier  to  pay  debts 
and  interest  than  when  it  has  to  be  sold 
at  95  cents.  The  men  who  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pay  8  or  10  per  cent,  on  what  they 
owe,  sometimes  call  their  creditors  “  land- 
sharks  ”  when  they  only  want  what  legally 
belongs  to  them.  The  men  who  go  into 
the  deep  waters  of  debt  with  their  eyes 
open,  are  responsible  for  their  own  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  only  i>ay  50  cents  on 
the  dollar,  they  are  the  worst  kind  of 
“land-shark”  when  they  swallow  up  half 
of  the  wealth  that  was  entrusted  to  their 
honor.  The  best  way  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest  is  to  borrow  less  and  lend  more. 
The  way  is  open  to  all  to  produce  more 
and  waste  h'ss.  Thrift,  economy,  and 
sound  common-sense,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  power  of  the  rich  ;  and  as  “  the 
borrower  is  serv'ant  to  the  lender,”  it  is 
better  to  be  the  master  than  the  servant. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  that  is  taken.  We  met  a  fine  old 
gentleman  from  Y<irk  State  some  time 
ago.  He  said  he  liked  Michigan  as  well 
as  York  State,  but  we  told  more  lies  here 
than  wdiere  he  came  from  !  Money  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  as  w’ell  invested  in  York  State  at 
7  per  cent.,  as  in  Michigan  at  10.  We  have 
to  pay  3  per  cent,  more  interest  here  than 
in  a  more  truthful  State,  because  we  tell  3 
per  cent,  more  lies. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
truth  that  everj'  one  can  understand.  It  is 
not  more  law,  but  more  truth,  that  is  need¬ 
ed  to  reduce  interest  and  taxation.  Wick¬ 
edness  is  dangerous  and  dear  ;  righteous¬ 
ness  is  cheap  and  safe.  We  will  all  get 
“State  rights”  when  we  all  do  right. 
Obeying  the  Ten  Commandments  is  the 
best  way  one  can  “  declare  his  imlepend- 
ence.” 

If  the  sovereign  people  of  the  West 
would  rise  in  truth  and  faithfulness  above 
those  in  the  Empire  State,  and  tell  3  per 
cent,  less  lies  than  the  men  of  the  East, 
the  rate  of  interest  might  be  reduced  to  4 
per  cent.,  and  we  would  all  be  richer  in 
manhood,  wealth,  and  honor. 

William  Lajibie. 


CHILDREN’S  GARDENS. 

I  wish  every  mother  in  the  country  knew 
the  great  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  little  plots  of  land  the  children  culti¬ 
vate  as  their  own.  Xo  matter  how  small, 
it  has  a  peculiar  charm,  and  its  mixed  and 
incongruous  plantings  often  yield  aston¬ 
ishing  results.  No  radishes  so  crisp  as 
those  your  little  son  will  lay  beside  your 
plate,  the  reward  for  his  toil  and  care. 
No  flowers  so  beautiful  as  those  your  lov¬ 
ing  daughter  brings  in  some  bright  Spring 
morning,  nurtured  and  tendered  by  her 
own  hands.  The  earliest  hepatica  of  the 
woods  grow"  serenely  in  the  shadow  of  a 
“  May  tree.”  The  wild  violets  flourish  in 
Annie’s  gentle  care.  In  our  home  each 
child  has  a  plot  of  ground  and  an  apple 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  always  fair  and 
beautiful,  is  shared  generously,  and  the 
surplus  sold  for  pocket  money.  Some¬ 
times  an  early  melon  finds  its  way  to  our 
table  from  the  garden  of  one  of  our  indus¬ 
trious  boys,  and  is  prgised  and  appreciat¬ 
ed  as  a  reward  for  his  labor.  Little  tw'o- 
year-old  has  a  garden  too,  and  while  we 
try  to  teach  him  not  to  pull  up  the  happy 
family  of  flowers  an<l  vegetables  that  thrive 
there,  w"e  delight  in  his  glad  murmur  as  he 
roars  like  a  true  Bohemian  in  the  Summer 
sunshine,  saying  “  My  gardee,  my  gardee,” 
and  taking  a  w'hole  potato  from  the  cellar, 
where  his  restless  feet  ofttui  w-ander,  he 
plants  it  just  deep  enough  for  the  hens  to 
pick  out,  and  nothing  daunted  sows  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  peas  over  it.  But  us  he  grows  older  he 
w'ill  learn  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  try  to  copy  the  care  and  vigi¬ 
lance  displayed  by  his  elders.  Even  “  Baby 
Hope  ”  has  a  little  circle  filled  with  sweet 
wild  flowers  brought  from  the  woods  this 
Spring,  “  to  be  reaiiy  when  she  can  gather 
them,”  the  children  say — and  our  eager 
young  botanists  are  ever  ready  to  search 
for  a  iRwv  flower  to  transplant  into  “  Hope’s 
garden.” 


CULTIVATION  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  following  directions  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  strawbc'iries,  from  the  well  kiunvu 
cultivator,  Peter  Henderson  of  New  York, 
are  timely  at  this  season,  and  will  be  of 
value  to  such  readers  as  are  interested  in 
their  culture.  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  a 
full  crop  of  strawberries  <‘un  be  obtained 
in  ten  months  from  time  of  planting  if  the 
following  simple  directions  are  followed  : 

Strawberries  will  grow  on  almost  any 
soil,  but  it  is  all-important  that  it  be  well 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 
Thorough  culture  requires  that  the  soil 
should  be  first  dug  or  plowed,  then  spread 
over  with  at  h-ast  three  inclu's  of  thfir- 
oughly  rotted  stable  manure,  which  should 
be  dug  or  plowed  under  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  to  mix  it  with  the  soil.  If  stable 
manure  cannot  be  had,  artificial  manures, 
such  as  ground  bone-dust,  eto.,  should  be 
sown  on  the  dug  or  plowed  ground  thick 
enough  to  nearly  cover  it,  then  harrowed 
or  chopped  in  with  a  fork,  so  that  it  is  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  at  least  six  inches 
deep.  This  then  is  the  preliminary  work 
before  planting  to  insure  a  crop  the  next 
season  after  planting  —  in  nine  or  ten 
months.  The  plants  must  be  such  as  are 
grown  in  pots,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  out  after  July  15  the  better,  al¬ 
though  if  not  then  convenient  they  will 
produce  a  crop  the  next  seasr-n  even  if 
planted  as  late  as  middle  of  September. 
They  may  be  set  from  pot  layers  either  in 
beds  of  four  rows  each,  fifteen  inches  apart 
and  fifti'en  inches  between  the  plants,  leav¬ 
ing  two  feet  between  the  beds  for  pathway  ; 
or  be  set  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the 
plants  in  the  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
if  the  plants  are  properly  set  out  (care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  firm  the  soil  around  tlie  plant) 
not  one  plant  in  a  thousand  of  strawberry 
plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  will 
fail  to  grf>w. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after 
planting  nothing  need  be  done  except  to 
hoe  the  beds,  so  that  all  weefls  are  kept 
down.  Be  Areful  to  do  this  once  in  every 
ten  days,  for  if  the  weeds  once  get  a  start 
it  will  be  treble  the  labor  ot  keeping  clean. 
In  about  a  month  after  planting  they  will 
begin  to  throw  out  runners,  all  of  which 
must  be  pinched  or  cut  off  as  they  appear, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
— first  of  November — each  plant  will  have 
formed  a  complete  bush,  one  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  having  the  necessary  matur¬ 
ed  “  crowns  ”  for  next  June’s  fruit. 

By  the  middle  of  December  we  cover  up 
the  entire  beds  of  strawberry  plants  with 
salt-meadow  hay  (straw,  leaves,  or  any- 
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thing  similar,  will  do  as  well)  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches,  entirely  covering 
up  the  plants  and  .soil,  so  that  nothing  is 
seen  but  th^  hay.  By  April  the  plants  so 
protected  will  show  indications  of  growth, 
then  the  hay  around  each  plant  is  pushe(l 
a  little  aside,  so  as  to  jussist  it  in  getting 
through  the  covering,  so  that  by  May  the 
full-developed  plant  shows  on  the  clean 
surface  of  the  hay.  This  “  mulching,”  as 
it  is  called,  is  indispensable  to  the  best 
culture,  as  it  protects  the  plants  from  cold 
in  Winter,  keeps  the  fruit  clean,  keeps  the 
roots  cool  by  shading  from  the  hot  sun  in 
June,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  nearly 
all  further  labor  after  being  once  put  on, 
as  few  weeds  can  push  through  it.  By 
this  method  we  prefer  to  plant  new  beds 
every  year,  though,  if  desired,  the  beds 
once  planted  may  be  fruited  for  two  or 
three  years,  as  by  the  old  plans,  but  the 
fruit  the  first  season  will  always  be  the 
largest  in  size,  if  not  greater  in  numbers. 


RAISING  PRIMROSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
writes  from  Ottawa,  Ill.,  in  regard  to  rais¬ 
ing  primroses  from  seeds.  For  Winter 
blooming  the  seeds  can  be  planted  any 
time  from  January  to  July.  Take  a  flow¬ 
erpot  of  medium  size,  placing  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  broken  pieces  of  crocks  or  pebbles 
for  drainage,  after  which  fill  half  full  of 
rough  siftings  of  the  soil.  Then  fill  the 
pot  with  soil  as  fine  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
it,  half  of  which  should  be  composed  of 
silver  sand.  Then  thoroughly  wet  the 
earth  and  sow  the  seeds  carefully,  cover¬ 
ing  very  slightly.  Put  the  jjot  in  a  hand¬ 
glass  or  frame,  or,  what  will  answer  the 
purpose,  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  warm  situation,  but  being  very 
sure  it  does  not  get  any  rays  from  the 
sun.  I  think  herein  lies  the  failure  of 
most  amateurs  in  raising  primroses.  If 
the  earth  is  well  wet,  the  temperature 
right,  and  the  pot  kept  covered,  the  seeil 
will  hardly  need  water  till  the  plants  are 
up.  Yet  watch  with  care.  When  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  put  each  plant  in 
a  small  pot,  keeping  them  in  the  same 
shady  situation  all  Summer,  being  careful 
in  watering  not  to  over-water  the  plant  or 
wet  the  leaf.  And  right  here  let  me  give 
a  rule  that  I  have  found  very  valuuiiic  as 
a  guide  for  all  plants — that  is,  such  sino  tli- 
leafed  plants  as  camelias,  orange,  euia  iiy- 
mous,  calla.  etc.,  will  bear  water  on  llu  ir 
leaves,  while  rex  begonia,  primrose,  and 
all  heavy-leafed  plants  are  ruined  by  its 
touch.  Through  tin*  Winter  primroses 
can  be  placed  near  the  window,  and  will 
keej)  in  blo.ssom  all  the  Winter  and  Spring. 
Through  the  Summer  they  can  be  y)laced 
in  the  shade  in  the  garden,  the  root  divid¬ 
ed,  and  brought  in  sigain  the  succeeding 
Autumn.  Clear  water  without  li(iuid  ma¬ 
nure  is  recommended  for  yjrimroses. 

HANGING  A  HAMMOCK. 

The  general  idea  is  that  hammocks  are 
only  for  the  wealthy,  the  “  stylish,”  or  for 
professional  time-killers.  It  is  a  gri-at 
mistake.  Every  well-to-do  farnu-r— every 
owner  of  a  cosy  villiige  home — ev('ry  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  city  stay-at-home  club  who  com¬ 
mands  a  spot  big  enough  to  swing  one — 
should  have  a  hammock.  A  very  good 
one  may  be  bought  for  $1.50  to  $4,  or  as 
much  higher  as  you  choose  to  go.  It 
should  be  hung  where  there  is  a  good  af¬ 
ternoon  shade,  and  if  intendeil  in  part  for 
children’s  use,  so  h)W'  that  small  children 
can  get  into  it  by  the  aid  of  a  box  or  low 
stool,  and  over  soft  ground,  so  that  the 
muuerous  tumbles  that  are  probable  will 
be  harmless.  If  no  other  place  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  may  be  hung  between  the  pillars 
of  a  shady  verandah — a  place  well  enough 
for  the  older  people  who  use  it,  but  unde¬ 
sirable  for  the  children,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  a  soft  turf,  as  well  as  for  the  noise 
which  accompanies  its  use  by  the  young¬ 
sters. 

When  children  only  are  to  use  the  hani- 
moek,  the  maimer  of  hanging  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  but  if  provided  for  the  use  of 
grown  persons,  it  should  then  be  so  sus¬ 
pended  that  th('  head  will  always  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  feet,  and  mueh 
of  the  comfort  of  one  who  usi's  it  depends 
upon  a  proper  observance  of  this  fact.  If 
you  have  no  more  suitable  place,  susi)end 
it  from  the  columns  of  a  verandah.  The 
hook  w’hich  supports  the  head  end  should 
be  six  ami  one-fourth  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  that  for  the  foot  end  three  ami  thri'C- 
fourths  feet,  and  these  proportions  should 
be  observecl  wherever  it  may  be  hung,  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  curve  for  the 
ease  of  the  occupant. 

Another  point  to  be  observed ;  tin*  head 
end  should  be  fastened  to  the  hook  by  a 
roi)e  less  than  a  foot  long — just  long 
enough  to  j)roi)erly  attach  it — while  at  the 
foot  is  a  rope  four  aiul  one-half  feet  long. 
This  gives  the  greatest  freedom  for  swing¬ 
ing  the  low’cr  part  of  the  body,  while  the 
head  moves  but  little.  This  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  observed  in  a  hammock 
for  children,  who  think  more  of  it  as  a 
swing  than  as  a  place  for  comfortable  re¬ 
pose.  When  trees  serve  for  supports,  am¬ 
ple  'provision  should  be  made  to  i)revent 
injury  to  the  bark,  by  means  of  stout  can¬ 
vas  or  heavy  bagging  between  the  ropes 
to  which  it  is  suspeiuled  and  the  bark. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  the  American  Consul  at 
Newcastle,  writing  in  the  American  Ex- 
jiorter  of  New  York,  says  :  The  reasons 
for  the  growth  of  the  Danish  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  butter  trade  are  found  in  the  original 
excellence  of  the  butter,  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  packages,  and  the  care 
exercised  in  protecting  the  same  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  and  contact  with  dirt 
during  transit.  This  is  certainly  the  best 
butter  to  be  found  in  this  market.  In 
Sweden  butter  is  extensively  maile  by  joint 
stock  companies,  not  in  the  ordinary  (iairy 
farm  way,  but  at  factories.  The  milk  is 
collected  twice  a  day  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  farms,  and  paid  for  according  to  the 
quantity  of  butter  it  produces.  Small 
farmers  find  that  it  pays  them  better  to 
sell  the  milk  than  to  make  butter.  These 
factories  have  their  parallel  in*our  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  manufactories. 

The  quality  of  butUu-  suitable  for  this 
market,  and  which  commands  the  highest 
price  in  this  district,  must  be  mild,  of  a 
nice  uniform  straw  color,  and  put  up  in 
neat,  clean  packages,  made  to  hold  from 
60  to  100  [>ound8  of  butter.  The  Danes 
have  studied  the  requirements  of  this 
market,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  their  butter. 

There  has  recently  been  a  slight  decline 
in  the  supply  for  this  district  of  the  very 
finest  Danish  butter.  The  Danes  have 
found  other  and  still  more  profitable  mar¬ 
kets  in  China,  India,  Japan  and  the  British 
colonies.  But  the  butter  intended  for 
these  countries  is  made  upon  a  different 
system.  The  dairy  farmers  make  what  is 
called  “  sweet  cream.”  The  milk,  in  large, 
square  cans,  is  suspended  in  iced  water 
during  twelve  hours.  The  cream  is  forced 
to  rise  by  this  process,  is  taken  off,  and 
made  into  butter.  Very  little  salt  is  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Finally  the  butter  is 
put  up  in  tins  of  from  one  pound  to  twenty 


pounds  weight,  and  expo  rted  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned,  where  a  price  ranging 
from  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  to  two 
shillings  and  four  pence  per  pound  is  real¬ 
ized  for  it. 

The  more  extensive  wholesale  dealers 
hi'H'  inform  me  that,  generally  speaking, 
too  much  salt  is  often  used  in  making  our 
American  butter,  and  the  salt  is  often 
coarse  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  butter  packages  are  often  made  of  red 
oak,  in.stead  of  white  oak,  ash  or  white 
cedar  ;  and  it  is  complained  that  they  are 
not  neatiy  maile.  Hidlieient  eare  is  not 
taken  in  transporting  butter  to  the  sea¬ 
board  ;  it  should  be  conveyed  in  suitable, 
clean  cans,  kept  at  a  low  ttunperature 
where  the  air  cjin  circulate,  and  cov(*red 
with  .sacking.  It  should  be  scrupulously 
protected  from  the  sun.  It  should  be  sent 
to  this  market  with  the  greatest  possible 
desi)ateh  after  manufacture.  For  trans¬ 
portation  across  the  Atlantic,  the  refriger¬ 
ator  steamers  are  all  that  could  be  desir¬ 
ed. 

In  the  Newc;istle  Consular  district,  and 
the  east  i-oa.st  generally  (including  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  its  district),  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Danish  cask  or 
keg  made  of  white  oak  or  ash,  and  con¬ 
taining  from  sixty  to  one  hundn'd  pounds 
of  butter. 

London,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  do  not  share  the  prejudices  of 
this  coast ;  they  will  take  the  AiiK'riean- 
niade  GO-pound  tub  (fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
etf'r  and  fourteen  and  three-eighths  inches 
in  height,  with  wooden  hoo])s).  .  .  I  ean 
state,  upon  the  best  i)ossil>le  authority, 
that  good  American  butter,  put  up  in 
the  Danish-shaped  i)ackjige8  (twenty-two 
and  one-(iuarter  inches  high,  tldrteen  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter  at  lu'ad,  and 
seventeen  inehes  in  the  centre,  with  wood¬ 
en  hoops),  would  conmiand  good  sale  and 
prices  In'ri',  and  at  Edinburgh,  Sunderland, 
Hartlepool,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Hull. 

UNSHOD  HORSES. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  an  expe¬ 
rienced  farrier  in  England,  was  advocating 
the  abolishment  of  honseshoeing,  and  now 
a  writer  in  the  Londfui  Times  has  been 
trying  the  experiment,  and  thus  reports: 
“  When  uij'  pony’s  slu)es  were  worn  out  I 
hail  them  removi'd,  and  gave  him  a 
uumth’s  rest  at  grass,  with  an  oceasional 
drive  of  a  mile  or  two  on  the  high-road, 
while  his  hoofs  wen*  hardening.  The  re¬ 
sult  at  first  seemed  doubtful.  The  hoof 
was  a  thin  shell,  ami  kept  chipping  away 
until  it  had  work('d  down  bc'yond  tlie  holes 
of  the  nails  by  which  the  shoes  had  been 
fastened.  After  this  the  hoof  grew  thick 
and  hard,  quite  unlike  what  it  had  been 
before.  I  now  put  the  iiony  to  full  work, 
and  ho  .stands  it  well.  He  is  more  sure- 
footi'd  ;  his  tri'ad  is  almost  noiseless  ;  his 
hoofs  are  in  no  danger  from  tin*  rough 
hand  of  the  farrier  ;  and  the  change  alto¬ 
gether  has  been  a  clear  gain,  without  any¬ 
thing  to  set  against  it.  My  pony,  I  may 
add,  was  between  four  and  five  years  old 
— rising  four,  I  fancy,  is  the  correct  phrase. 
He  had  been  regularly  shod  up  to  the 
p  resent  year.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  little  dry  sand  covered  over  jiotatoes 
when  they  are  first  put  into  tin*  cellar,  will 
destroy  any  unplea.sant  odor  they  may 
have.  A  sprinkling  of  ilry  air-slaked  lime 
will  mitigate  a  tendency  to  rot. 

To  decide  when  watermelons  are  rip**, 
press  upon  them  with  the  hands.  If  ripe 
they  will  yield,  and  give  out  a  slight  crack¬ 
ling  sound.  Muskinelons  are  at  perfection 
when  the  stem  will  cleave  from  the  fruit. 

Turnips  are  healthful  for  horses.  They 
should  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  or,  what  is 
better,  pulped  fln<*ly  and  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  meal  and  some  salt.  Eutabagas  are 
better  than  white  turnips. 

Stale  bread  moistened  with  sweet  milk 
is  recommended  very  highly  as  goo*l  feed 
for  young  chi*-kens  the  first  few  days. 
When  a  week  old  tliey  may  be  fed  on 
(•racked  grain  scalded.  When  old  enough 
to  swallow  grain,  give  them  a  i)lenty  of  it. 

Years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  young  Scotch¬ 
man  that  if  I  would  feed  my  sows  plenty 
of  sulphur  for  several  days  prt'vious  to 
farrowing  time,  as  well  as  occasionally 
afterward,!  would  have  no  trouble.  In  an 
experience  of  fifteen  years  I  have  found  it 
to  work  like  a  charm. 

A  most  valuable  remedy  for  heaves,  and 
said  to  be  a  sure  cure  :  Forty  sumac  buds, 
one  pound  of  rosin,  one  pint  of  giziger,  half 
a  pound  of  mustard,  one  pint  of  unslaeked 
lime,  one  pouinl  of  epsoni  salts,  four 
oiinces  of  gum  guiaeuni,  six  ounces  of 
cream  tartar.  Mix  t  horoughly  and  divide 
into  thirty  i)owders,  iznd  give  one  every 
morning  in  tlndr  feed  before  watering. 

Withered  tlcjwers  can  be  brightened  up 
by  1  (lacing  the  .stems  in  boiling  hot  water. 
By  the  time  the  water  has  cooled,  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  stems  and  jdace  in  cold 
water.  The  reviving  effect  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  surprising— s((  says  one  who  has 
tried  it. 

“What  shall  I  preach  about?”  said  a 
ministei-  to  the  pastor  of  a  colored  flock 
which  he  was  about  to  address.  “Well, 
mos’  any  subject  will  be  ’ceptable,”  was 
the  reply;  “  only  I’d  like  to  gib  you  one 
word  ob  caution.”  “Ah!  what  is  tlmt?” 
“  Well,  ef  I  was  you,  I’d  tech  werry  light 
on  de  Ten  Commandments.”  “  Indeed ! 
And  why?”  “O  cos  I  hab  notise  dat  dey 
mos’  always  hab  a  damiz’niiT  effect  on  de 
congregation.” 

A  Western  farmer  asks  the  Live-Stock 
Journal  why  we  do  not  use  cows  for 
draught  animals,  as  they  do  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  gets  the  reply  that  it  is 
not  the  custom.  The  Journal  thinks  si 
pair  of  young  Devons  yoked  together 
would  look  everyway  more  beautiful  than 
a  span  of  broken-down  liorses. 

The  wheelbarrow  is  the  most  useful  and 
elegant  appendage  of  a  well-regulated 
bsick  yard.  Any  one  wmiing  in  contact 
with  one  on  a  very  dark  night,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

A  few  years  sigo  a  coon-hunting  Ken¬ 
tucky  major  had  a  line  piece  of  land  which 
he  desired  to  sell.  He  told  a  friend  about 
it,  who  remonstrated  with  him,  and  ssiid 
“  Why,  major,  you  ought  not  to  think 
about  selling  that  property  now :  it  will 
be  very  valuable  some  day.”  “  Valuable !  ” 
replied  the  major ;  “  I’ve  not  caught  a 
coon  off  that  hind  for  ten  years.” 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Herald  of  June  26 
tells  of  the  following  feat  performed  there 
by  a  young  lady  named  Miss  Lawrence  : 
“  Lazst  Tuesday  a  band  of  wild  cattle  were 
being  driven  through  the  streets,  when  one 
of  them  singled  out  a  child  at  play  and 
started  for  it.  The  vaquero,  who  was 
drunk,  tumbled  from  his  horse  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  the  furious  animal.  At 
this  moment  Miss  Lawrence  came  along, 
and  tiiking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance’ 
sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle,  ran  down 
the  wild  steer,  threw  her  shawl  over  its 
head  just  as  it  was  about  to  gore  the  child, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of 
the  beast,  rode  up  to  the  child,  and  with¬ 


out  leaving  her  saddle,  rca*-hod  to  it  and 
lifted  it  into  her  lap,  and  then  carried  it  off 
in  safety.  This  was  not  only  a  gtaiuine 
act  of  heroism,  but  an  *‘Xhibition  of  horse¬ 
manship  such  as  few  persons  if  any  in  this 
i-egion  could  equal.” 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  eggs  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  Eastern  cilies  come  from  the 
Western  States — Iliinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Mimzesnta  sending  immense  numbers 
each  y«’ar.  Tjio  Statt*s  fartiier  west  usual¬ 
ly  send  eggs,  and  indeed  produce  of  all 
kinds,  to  San  Fnineisco  and  the  smaller 
cities  of  Califui  nia.  According  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Price  Current,  “  Western  poultry- 
men  of  advanced  ideas  have  brought  egg¬ 
packing  almost  to  a  science  ;  they  use  com- 
partnu'nt  eases  where  each  **gg  is  kept 
sepanite  from  the  others,  the  wliole  case 
containing  about  thirty  dozen.  The  ship¬ 
ments  are  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  as  in  liot  wi'ather  refrigerator  ears  are 
used,  the  *'ggs  on  arriving  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  are  usually  in  very  good  condition.” 

Among  the  important  means  for  obtain¬ 
ing  fine,  attractive,  and  high-priced  apples, 
is  the  practice  of  thinning  tin*  fruit  while 
young.  At  this  time  it  is  removed  with 
rapidity  ami  ease.  The  strength  of  the 
tree  goes  with  the  remainder,  and  in  guth- 
ering  the  crop  the  labor  of  [deking  off  all 
these  supernumeraries  is  entirely  obviated. 
This  was  all  di  >ne  when  they  were  small. 
If  left  on  till*  tree  they  not  oidy  exhaust 
its  strength,  but  they  mu.st  be  all  carefully 
hand-pickeil,  with  three-fold  the  labor, 
and  then  all  as  comph'tely  assorted,  to  get 
rid  of  the  many  which  ar**  un.salabh'. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

The  gallery  <(f  the  Piiris  Louvre  seems 
to  be  a  school  of  morals  as  well  as  of  art. 
A  mother,  in  showing  her  little  boy  the 
Venus  ot  Milo,  was  asked  by  him  “  What 
dhl  they  cut  her  arms  off  for  ?  ”  “  Be¬ 

cause  she  put  her  lingers  in  the  sugar 
bowl,”  was  the  rejdy.  Little  Jaek.v  se¬ 
cretly  resolves  to  be  no  longer  liable  to 
such  a  terrible  infliction. 


HECIPES. 

Tomato  Pkkseuves. — With  a  sharp  knife 
nunovc  the  skins  frmu  green  gage  toma¬ 
toes  ;  prick  each  tomato  several  times  ; 
add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  by  weight  ; 
let  stand  over  night ;  then  i)our  off  the 
juice  into  a  preserving  kettle  ;  add  two  or 
three  .slices  of  lemon,  and  Imil  until  it 
thickens;  chirify  the  syrup;  add  the  to¬ 
matoes,  and  boil  gently  until  they  look 
transparent. 

Gheen  Tomai’o  Sauce.— One  gallon  of 
green  tomatezes  and  one  pint  of  onions 
chopped  fine,  two  jdnts  <ft'  vinegar,  one 
pint  of  sugar,  tw<(  tablespoonfuls  of  salt, 
onetablcspoonful  of  black  p<'pper  (ground), 
one  tablcspoonful  of  cloves  (either  whole 
or  ground),  one  and  one-lmlf  tablespoonfuls 
of  table  mustard,  one  tabl<‘si)oonful  of  red 
pepper,  a  few  mustard  seeds,  and  boil  all 
together  until  <iuite  tender.  It  is  best  to 
put  up  in  air  tiglit  jars  and  seal.  This  is  a 
delicious  sauce  for  fresh  mt'ats  in  Winter. 

Se.\soxin('t. — The  e.xceilence  of  the  French 
cooking  is  due  maiidy  to  the  fact  that  they 
season  everything  well.  Tliey  use  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  herbs  ami  sidces  by*  no  mt'ans  cost¬ 
ly  ;  they  get  a  small  <juantity  at  a  time 
and  keej)  adding  l>y  little  and  little  till 
they  have  a  good  variety.  In  the  season 
wlien  sw(!et  herbs  are  {dentiful  in  market, 
it  is  easy  to  gt;t  sag**,  mint,  sweet  marjo¬ 
ram,  thyme,  swe<'t  basil,  bay  leaves,  pars¬ 
ley,  celery  seed,  and  tarragon.  From  one 
bunch  of  tarragon  a  gallon  of  that  desira¬ 
ble  sauce  could  be  made.  By  rubbing  the 
dried  leaves  of  lierbs  through  a  sieve  and 
corking  them  up  in  air-tight  vessels,  they 
will  retain  their  flavor  for  many  months  ; 
and  by  drying  the  leaves  and  roots  of  cel¬ 
ery  and  parsley  in  a  cool  oven,  grating  the 
roots  and  rubbing  the  leaves  througli  a 
sieve  and  then  eoiking  up  tightly,  they 
can  be  k*'pt  as  a  flavoring  front  season  to 
season.  Parsley  and  tarragon  sluuild  be 
dried  in  June  anil  July  ;  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  savory,  in  July  and  August ;  basil  ami 
sag*'  in  August  and  Si'ptember. 

Chow  Chow. — One  gallon  of  white  ciib- 
bage  cut  fine,  one  gallon  of  green  toma¬ 
toes  cut  line,  one-half  gallon  of  green  {(cp- 
liers  cut  line,  one-half  galkui  of  onions  cut 
fine.  Mix  these  ami  siuinkle  the  whole 
with  salt,  and  l*?t  if  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  squeeze  all  the  salt  out  ami 
pour  vini'gar  over  it  until  covereil  (wi'ak 
viiu'gar  will  do)  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  squeeze  the  vinegar  out 
and  season  the  mixture  with  whole  black 
pepper,  white  and  bla*‘k  mustardsei'd, 
ground  mustanl,  liorseradish,  allspice  and 
cloves,  and  one  cup  of  sugai.  After  the 
seasoning  is  thoroughly  mixed,  pack  it  in 
jars  ami  cover  with  best  vinegar  ;  it  is  soon 
really  for  us*'.  As  it  would  take  so  much 
time  to  cut  up  these  vegi'tables  with  a 
knife,  I  run  them  through  my  sausage 
grinder,  even  the  horsi'iadisii  tor  the  sea¬ 
soning. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Care  of  the  .Slek. 

Nothing  reiiuires  more  care,  judgment, 
ami  circumspection  than  the  simple  act  of 
visiting  a  sick-room.  A  capital  book  could 
be  written  on  this  subject,  warning  people 
of  the  dangers  of  being  Id  usiiue  and  stupid. 
There  ought  never  to  be  more  than  one 
spare  chair  in  a  sick-room,  says  an  author¬ 
ity,  and  a  nursi'  who  knows  what  she  is 
about  woulil  do  well  to  place  an  ice-pitch¬ 
er  on  that  chair,  so  that  no  one  could  sit 
in  it.  The  most  absurd  thing  a  pi-rson  ean 
do  who  calls  on  a  sick  man  or  w'oman  is  to 
refer  back  to  something  which,  in  their 
imagination,  was  the  eause  of  this  illness, 
“  the  cucumbers  of  last  week  or  the  soft 
crabs  of  the  week  before.”  Eeligious  a*!- 
raonitions,  a  delicate  point,  though  they 
may  save  the  soul,  sometimes,  if  earlessly 
a<lminister*‘*l,  certainly  hurt  the  body. 
Mr.  Brickley,  who  has  written  a  careful 
book,  which  he  calls  “  Notes  on  the  Care 
of  the  Sick,”  says  that  he  “  looks  with  dis¬ 
gust  on  the  person  who  speaks  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  as  if  the  illness  was  a  distinct  punish¬ 
ment  for  some  grievous  sin,”  anil  follows 
it  up  by  si-nding  some  book,  with  a  note 
containing  these  .words :  “  I  hojie  you  will 
prayerfully  study  this  little  book  which  I 
send  you.”  Doctors  themselves  often  act 
in  exact  contradiction  to  their  theories. 
“  I  must  insist  on  the  mo.st  perfect  quiet 
in  the  house  ;  have  the  chililren  moved  to 
the  rooms  below,  anil  avoid  all  noise,” 
.says  Esculapius.  Then  the  phy.sician  goes 
down  stairs  quietly  enough,  but  in  the  hall 
forgets  all  about  the  patient,  for  he  closes 
the  front  door  with  a  loud  bang,  and  instead 
of  moving  off  softly  with  his  horse  and  wa¬ 
gon,  rattles  his  equipage  all  he  can  over 
the  cobble-stones.  Doctors,  sometimes, 
arc  as  much  at  fault  as  visitors  in  sick¬ 
rooms. — Times. 

SwitumliiK. 

Probably  not  one  In  twenty  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners  out  on  a  holiday  who  indulge  in 
boating  on  Saturday  afternoons  can  swim, 
and  yet  notliing  is  more  easy.  When  the 
air  is  out  of  a  body  its  owner  sinks ;  when 
the  air  is  in  the  body  its  owner  floats.  Let 
any  one  slowly  draw  in  his  breath  as  he 


draws  back  his  legs  and  pushes  forward 
ids  arms,  retain  it  whilst  he  is  preparing 
for  the  stroke  wiiich  is  to  propel  him,  and 
slowly  allow  it  to  go  through  his  lips  as 
his  arms  arc  passed  back  from  before  his 
head  1 1  his  sides  and  his  legs  are  stretch¬ 
ed  out.  The  action  of  the  stroke  should 
not  be  (piite  horizontal,  but  should  be  made 
on  a  slight  incline  downwards.  The  real 
reason  why  people  take  weeks  to  learn 
how  to  swim,  is  because  swimming  profes¬ 
sors  either  do  not  know,  or  do  not  choose 
to  teach,  the  philosophy  of  breathing,  so 
as  to  render  the  body  buoyant.  I  would 
engage  to  make  any  one  a  tolerable  swim¬ 
mer  in  an  hour,  unless  he  be  a  congenital 
idiot.  In  order  to  acquire  confidence,  the 
learner  should  first  try  to  float.  Let  him 
lie  on  his  back,  hold  his  head  well  back, 
stretch  out  his  arms,  and  draw  in  his 
breath.  So  long  as  he  retains  it  he  will 
float  like  a  cork.  As  he  expels  it  from  his 
body  he  will  find  himself  gradually  sink¬ 
ing  unless  he — keeping  his  arms  well  in  the 
water — makes  a  slow  downward  stroke. 
This  will  bring  home  to  him  the  luineiple 
on  which  a  swimmer,  generally  without 
knowing  it,  acts. — London  Truth. 

Ki-epIiiK  Meat  ill  Hut  Weather. 

Great  is  the  convenience  of  a  good  re¬ 
frigerator  !  But  many  of  us  who  live  in 
the  country  have  to  get  along  without 
such  a  convenience.  Farmers’  families 
who  often  depend  upon  the  butcher’s  meat 
cart  for  supfdies  of  fresh  meat,  are  annoy¬ 
ed  by  the  bother  and  waste  that  comes  of 
getting  more  beef  or  mutton  than  they 

in  conveniently  use  iqi  before  it  becomes 
tainted.  Tlie  most  foolish  waste  is  to  eat 
more  of  it  tlian  you  need  with  the  idea  of 
“  saving  it  ”;  the  doetor’s  bill  that  may  re¬ 
sult  from  overloading  the  digestive  organs 
is  not  so  good  a  show  of  economy  as  the 
fresh  eggs  you  might  coax  from  the  hens 
by  feeding  them  any  excess  of  meat.  The 
meat  should  first  be  wiped  clean  and  dry. 
Some  sprinkle  it  well  in  all  its  parts  with 
salt.  Others  use  black  pepper  plentifully, 
washing  and  wiping  it  well  before  using  it, 
to  remove  the  jiejiper  and  salt,  and  then 
liang  it  in  the  coolest  place  possible — 
some  in  a  well,  others  in  a  cellar.  Perhaps 
the  best  precaution  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  dry 
cloth  and  cover  it  with  charcoal  dust. 
Some  say  that  wood  ashes  would  answer 
about  as  well  as  charcoal ;  but  I  only  know 
the  virtue  of  cliarcoal  by  experience.  I 
have  found  that  charcoal  will  even  remove 
a  slight  degree  of  tafnt.  I  am  told  that 
mutton  is  improved  as  well  as  preserved, 
for  a  short  time,  by  wrap[)ing  it  in  a  cloth 
wet  witli  vinegar,  and  laying  it  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  dry  cellar.  All  kinds  of  meat, 
including  fish  and  fowl,  may  be  preserved 
in  brine  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


voices  were  heard  directed  towards  Brown- 
low  North,  “We’ll  have  that  stout  mau 
with  the  dark  eyes.”  Thus  challenged  he 
did  speak  so  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
all  as  on  one  who  already  bore  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  commission  with  him. 
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Tln>r»>  are  probably  a  iiia,|oril.v  of  th«>  liuiiiaa 
race  sulTcrint;  from  kidney  coniplalnte.  They  show 
themselves  In  almost  protean  shapes,  but  always  to 
the  Injury  of  the  patient.  They  cause  Indescribable 
agony.  The  experience  ot  thirty  years  shows  that  the 
best  remedy  for  this  class  of  diseases  Is 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

Its  iiropertles  are  diuretic,  which  are  specially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  such  cures. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Hummer  home  for  teachers.— summer  board¬ 
ing  In  a  quiet  town  near  Schooley’s  Mountain. 
Scenery  beautiful,  climate  Invigorating.  Attractive 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  near  depot,  church¬ 
es,  and  iiostoflice.  Terms,  $7  per  week.  References 
given  and  retiulred.  Please  address 

SEMINARY,  Flanders.  Morris  county,  N.  J. 


BKOWXLOW  >0ET1I. 

A  memoir  of  this  eminent  lay  preacher, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mootly  Stuart,  has  just 
liecn  [uiblished  in  Engliind.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  record  of  his  labors  as  an 
evangelist.  From  a  review  of  the  book  in 
the  Loudon  Eocortl  we  take  the  following 
account  of  his  conversion  : 

A  minister  at  Ferres  in  after  years,  when 
he  saw  the  streets  thronged  with  eager 
crowds  going  to  hear  Brownlow  North 
preach,  was  wont  to  tell  how  he  could  re¬ 
call  Sabbath  mornings  when  the  worship- 
I  pels,  flocking  to  the  house  of  God,  were 
met  by  Brownlow  North  in  the  same 
streets,  driving  in  his  dog-cart,  with  rod 
and  basket  slung  behind  him,  on  a  fishing 
excursion.  This  course  of  life  continued 
till  1854,  and  was  faithfully  described  by 
himself  at  the  time  to  Miss  Gordon  of 
Wardhoiise :  “  To  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous  we  must  live  the  life  of  the  right¬ 
eous,  dear  Auntie,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
for  that  yet.”  Soon  after  this  time  he  had 
been  shooting  with  his  son  Brownlow  on 
the  moors,  and  in  such  good  health  and 
strength  that  one  day  it  was  undecided 
which  of  tliem  had  shot  moi’o  than  the 
half  of  100  brace  ot  binls,  wlien  in  the  ev’e- 
ning  he  had  a  sudden  attack  of  illness. 
Tlie  ciiciiinstauces  are  told  with  interest¬ 
ing  details  by  Mr.  K.  Moody  Stuart ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  little  tract,  written  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Baillie,  and  also  published  by  Messrs. 
Nisbet ;  “  He  was  playing  at  cards  in  his 
own  billiard-room  with  tliree  or  four 
friends,  when  suddenly  he  was  seizi'd  with 
a  suffocating  pain  in  his  chest.  Throwing 
down  the  cards  he  ruslii'd  up  stairs  to  his 
bed-room,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  a  tone  of  terrible  agony,  ‘  I’ll 
be  in  hell  in  five  minutes  !’” 

“  The  bell  was  rung,  and  a  maid  was  or¬ 
dered  to  light  the  fire.  Mr.  Nortli  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  kneel  down  there  and  then  and 
pray. 

“  ‘  But  what  a  coward  that  maid  will 
think  me !  She  knows  I  never  pray  ;  and 
to  pray  now,  when  I  am  afraid  I  may  die !  ’ 

“It  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life,  he 
thought.  Now  or  never !  If  he  did  not 
pray  just  then,  he  might  never  pray  again. 
He  decided  to  kneel  down  that  moment !  ” 

When  thus  suddenly  awakened,  he  told 
a  friend  some  years  afterwards,  that  he 
took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  laid  it 
down,  never  to  be  touched  again.  He  had 
become  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  often 
went  to  bed  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ; 
but  from  the  hour  of  his  great  change  he 
never  again  touched  the  weed  or  took  a 
billiard  cue  in  his  hand.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  an  interval  of  agonizing  months  be¬ 
fore  he  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect 
peace,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  tiie  light 
gradually  advanced,  whilst  he  derived 
much  benefit  from  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
and  his  relative,  the  Eev.  Edward  Black- 
well,  rector  of  Amberly.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1855,  he  let  his  moors  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  town  of  Elgin,  when  he  attached 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Donald 
Gordon,  son  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  distinguish¬ 
ed  friend.  Dr.  Eobert  Gordon  of  Edinburgh. 

The  fierce  temptations  and  protracted 
agonizing  struggles  through  which  he 
passed  after  his  awakening,  proved  the 
school  of  discipline  which  was  to  fit  him 
to  be  the  powerful  iireacher  he  became. 
He  finally  cast  anchor  on  the  text  Eomans 
iii.  20  and  following  verses.  Unable  to 
sleep,  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  and  was 
reading  in  his  closet,  when,  as  he  writes  : 
“  With  that  passage  light  came  into  my 
mind,  fitriking  my  book  with  my  hand 
and  springing  from  my  chair  I  cried  ‘If 
that  Scripture  be  true,  I  am  a  saved  man. 
That  is  what  I  want ;  that  is  what  God  of¬ 
fers  me ;  that  is  what  I  will  have,  God 
helping  me  ;  it  was  what  I  lack — The 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law.  It 
is  my  only  hope.’  ” 

Brownlow  North  did  not  at  once  rush  in¬ 
to  the  streets  as  a  pieacher.  His  private 
efforts  to  save  souls  were  unremitting.  He 
began  to  distribute  and  to  write  tracts  for 
distribution,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
to  address  Cottage  Meetings.  His  first 
address  in  the  open  air  was  at  King’s- 
cross,  London,  when  he  accompanied  a 
Morayshire  young  man,  who  began  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  promiscuous  assembly.  The  young 
man’s  words  did  not  tell,  and  were  receiv¬ 
ed,  first  with  indifference,  and  then  with 
the  foulest  blasphemy.  At  last  several 


I'ainiililots,  Pt'rldilU'als,  and  other  readlnR  mat¬ 
ter  for  Seamen,  will  be  Rladly  ri'celved  by  the  New 
York  Port  Society,  cor.  Catherine  and  Madison  streets, 
or  will  be  sent  for  on  receiving  information  from 
those  tvishlng  to  contribute.  _ 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 

14TH  street  and  OTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

GRAND  CENIR.AL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT. 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patrons  at 

HOMK 

OR 

TOUmHTS. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  12  O’CLOCK. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

NUIISING  INFANTS. 

Mothers  are  particularly  reiiuested  to  ask  their 
family  physicians  about 

NESTLE'S  MILK  FOOD. 

It  Is  a  dry  powder,  containing  only  the  best  Swiss 
milk,  wheaten  breadcrust,  and  sugar,  requiring  only 
water  to  prepare  it  for  use.  It  is  acknowledged  liy  all 
physicians  who  have  tried  It  to  be  the  best  substitute 
for  the  mother’s  milk.  It  does  away  with  all  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  trouble  of  cow's  milk.  One  trial  of  it  will 
show  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived — especially  by 
very  delicate  Infants.  Retail  price,  Itllc.  per  Ib.  tin. 
For  sale  by  all  first  class  druggists  and  grocers.  A 
.30-page  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars,  analysis, 
&c..  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to 
THOMAS  LEEMING  k  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
(P.  O.  Box  10l>7)  Montreal,  Canada. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATE.S  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATtTRDAY. 

From  Piers  80  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  *00,  #70,  #SO  ;  Excursion,  #130  to  #140. 
Second  Cabin,  #40.  Steerage,  #38. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON.  ^ 

EVEllY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  North  River, 

Cabin,  #.55  and  #05,  Excursion,  #100  and  #130. 
Steerage,  #38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

in-afts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


E.stablisliofl  4:'^  Y^ear.s. 

We  have  now  on  liainl,  and  coiistantiv  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  l.eather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  line  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SH.AWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  CATTNACH. 

MANUFACTniER  AND  IMPORTER, 

Xo.  730  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 


ETCHINGS. 

P’REDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  34.3 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  Interested  In  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plate.s  of  the  groat  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  t'orresponilmce  is  incited,  and  visitors 
will  he  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


HENEELrS  BELLS. 


ThegenulwJ'roy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  18‘:0,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  ot  all  o'.ners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

_  _ _ MENEELY  &  COMPANY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

lielU  of  Pure  Copper  arwi  Tm  ft-r  Churrlie^ 
■*fho<»N,  Fire  AluruiiR,  F:irm8,  «*tc.  FULL* 
W’ARKANTKD,  Cal.iloL'HO  went  Frpo. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MENEELY  &  KI3IBERLY, 

BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHUKCU  BKLE^S* 

4^  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  iDelUa 
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A  CKISIS  AM>  A  CALL. 

Mission  HorsE,  23  centre  Street, 
New  Yore,  June  25, 1879. 

A  special  resolution  passed  by  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  recommended  that  an  effort  be 
made  by  the  churches  to  raise  their  contribu¬ 
tions  for  Foreign  Missions  to  $500,000;  thus 
securing  a  sufficient  increase  over  last  year’s 
receipts  to  cover  the  existing  debt  of  $02,000. 
The  indispensable  retrenchments  which  have 
been  made  in  the  various  missions  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  carried  to 
a  point  ticyond  which  they  cannot  go  without 
eitlier  a  fatal  mutilation  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work  or  an  abandonment  of 
some  of  the  fields. 

Our  missionaries  have  patiently  borne  the 
crii>pliiig  of  their  plans  and  efforts,  in  the 
hojie  that  long  ere  this  some  relief  would  be 
found.  And  obscr\’ing  the  tokens  of  a  reviv¬ 
ing  prosperity  in  our  country,  they  have  pray¬ 
ed  .vith  increasc'd  earnestness  that  now  the 
ti<li-  might  turn,  and  that  discouragement  and 
repression  might  no  longer  weigh  upon  their 
efforts.  They  have  carefully  considered  the 
estimated  expenditures  required  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  for  the  year,  item  by  item,  and 
have  sent  them  forward,  with  the  earnest  en- 
tr;-,ity  that  no  further  reductions  be  made; 
and  yet  the  Board  finds  that  these  estimates 
arc  aijout  $l(X),0i)0  in  advance  of  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  last  year. 

This  difference  would  bo  embarrassing  even 
if  there  were  no  existing  debt.  But  the  two 
taken  together  will  necessitate  a  lieavy  re¬ 
duction  in  the  api)ropriation8,  unless  some 
special  assurances  of  enlurgement  are  given 
by  the  churches. 

The  Board  has  in  prospect  an  unusual  re¬ 
ceipt  from  legacies,  but  their  full  amount  will 
not  be  realized  this  year.  After  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  probable  amount  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  source,  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  either  pay  the  debt  or  to 
save  the  estimates  from  fatal  reduction,  but 
that  it  cannot  accomplish  both. 

Moreover,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Board  has  met  with  a  severe  loss 
by  the  failure  of  its  foreign  agents  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  This  firm  had  paid  the  drafts  of  the 
Board  for  twenty-two  years — amounting  in 
all  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — 
without  charge  for  commission,  or  for  postage 
or  other  expenses;  and  no  premonition  of 
their  failure  had  been  received. 

But  although  the  saving  thus  realized  would 
more  than  cover  any  possible  loss,  yet  the 
present  burden  thus  added  to  an  existing  debt 
is  calculated  to  test  the  faith  of  the  Board 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Church. 

The  situation  seems  to  demand  three 
things : 

1.  That  means  be  found  to  save  the  Board 
from  loss  by  the  above-named  failure.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  subscription  has  been 
started,  in  which  all  who  are  so  disposed  are 
Invited  to  join  ;  the  subscriptions  being  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  completion  of  the  full  sum  of 
$40,000. 

2.  That  efforts  be  made  to  Increase  the  reg¬ 
ular  contributions  of  the  year  to  $500,000; 
thus  gaining  a  sufficient  advance  to  cover  the 
debt. 

3.  To  use  the  expected  legacies  in  arresting 
lueTong^mivtnucd  work  of  retrenchment  on 
the  mission  fields. 

In  this  complicated  financial  outlook,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Board  must  admit  some  de¬ 
gree  of  contingency  in  forming  its  plans. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  provide  for  the  loss  and  to  pay 
the  debt. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  decided  to  begin  the 
year  with  appropriations  reduced  about  $73,- 
000  below  the  estimates,  though  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  will  be  increased  ac- 
aording  to  the  responses  received  from  the 
churches.  All  who  love  the  great  cause  of 
missions  are  thus  made  to  share  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Board  in  deciding  how 
great  an  ultimate  reduction  shall  be  made. 

Hotr  the  requisite  effort  shall  be  i)ut  forth, 
is  left  for  all  the  parties  concerned  to  decide. 
There  is  room  for  “a  diversity  of  operations.” 
The  gifts  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor; 
special  collections  of  churches  and  Sabbath- 
schools;  the  additional  offerings  of  women’s 
societies;  the  concerted  efforts  of  presby¬ 
teries;  in  short,  the  numberless  ways  and 
means  which  fertile  minds  and  willing  hearts 
ean  (ievisc,  are  all  called  for  in  this  emergen¬ 
cy.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
promptness  of  the  efforts  made  will  greatlj^  af¬ 
fect  the  mission  work  of  the  year. 


“0,  THERE  IS  THE  (  OUXTIiy.” 

This  was  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the 
ehildren  wlio  with  a  hundred  others  was  on 
his  way  from  the  city  to  a  country  home  for 
two  weeks  of  fresh  air  and  good  sub.stantial 
living.  Nt)  one  can  better  appreciate  the 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  through 
“The  Evening  Post  Fresh  Air  Fund,”  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  than 
those  who  lalmr  here  in  the  city  and  realize 
the  need  of  just  such  a  work,  and  see  the  good 
results  that  may  be  brought  about  by  means 
of  it. 

It  is  the  great  problem  which  ever  connects 
itself  with  good  works.  How  to  do  good  and 
yet  not  injure  the  person  whom  you  would 
lielp.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
resuits  of  charitable  giving,  are  assured  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  does  actual  injury :  perhaps 
because  too  often  it  is  given  at  arm’s  length, 
and  the  human  voice  of  love  and  sympathy  is 
wanting.  But  this  good  work  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  seems  to  be  remarkably  free,  from  any 
such  possibility  of  evil.  As  we  understand  it 
Mr.  Parsons  simply  finds  a  place  for  the  child, 
and  a  child  for  the  place. 

It  is  an  act  of  Christian  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  those  who  receive  the  children.  There 
is  no  remuneration,  and  nothing  leads  them 
to  do  it  except  the  motive  of  love,  and  the 
desire  to  give  a  little  brightness  in  the  life  of 
some  child.  But  best  of  all,  the  one  who  does 
the  kindness,  and  the  one  receiving  it,  are 
brought  into  personal  contact,  which  is  a 
most  essential  condition  for  truly  helping 
another.  Now  if  the  famiiies  who  during  the 
Summer  welcome  such,  will  only  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  opportunity,  they  may  exert  an 
influence  upon  these  young  lives  which  will 
not  be  lost  on  their  return  to  the  city.  The 
great  difficulty  which,  in  many  instances,  we 
find  in  our  Sabbath  schools  in  training  the 
children  for  Christ,  is  that  the  influence  of 
the  home  is  bad.  Will  not  you  who  receive 
those  who  go  out  from  us,  endeavor  to  leave 
upon  their  minds  a  lasting  Impression  of  a 
Christian  home  ?  H.  A.  T. 
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LITERARY. 

The  North  American  Review’  for  Augu.st 
gives  its  first  pages  to  Richard  AVagner,  who 
writes  of  “The  Work  and  Mission  of  My  Life.” 
The  paper  of  the  famous  composer  suffices  to 
distinguish  the  number,  and  it  will  increase 
the  admiration  felt  for  Wagner  by  his  disci¬ 
ples,  if  it  does  not  put  his  enemies  to  route. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  from  boyhood 
till  he  returned  to  Germany  from  Paris.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  tendencies  of  mu.sical  art  in  Ger¬ 
many’  since  the  beginning  of  the  century’,  he 
deprecates  the  influence  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools  upon  German  music,  and  ex¬ 
plains  what  he  has  attempted  to  accomplish 
in  musical  art.  “  The  Diary  of  a  Public  Man,” 
consists  of  extracts  from  tlie  diary  of  one 
w’ho  was  closely  connected  w’ith  political 
movements  at  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war. 
The  paper  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  third  article  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  by  Wendell  Phillips  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Garrison.  In  Mr.  Phillips’ 
view’  Garrison  deserves  a  place  in  history  as 
a  man  of  profound  statesmanship.  “The 
Power  of  Dissolution,”  by  Edward  A.  Free¬ 
man,  the  historian,  discusses  the  power  of 
the  English  throne  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
The  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  powers  of  the  throne  in  England  w’ith 
those  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
“The  Founder  of  the  Khedivate,”  the  next 
paper,  was  written  about  forty  years  ago  by 
the  late  John  L.  Stephens,  the  then  groat 
American  traveller.  It  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  career  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Khedive  who  has  lately 
lost  his  throne,  and  the  founder  of  modern 
Egy’pt.  The  sixth  paper  treats  of  the  “Fu¬ 
ture  of  Resumption.”  The  anony’mous  w’li- 
ter  finds  in  the  present  situation  elements  of 
danger.  The  concluding  article  on  “Recent 
Work  on  Ancient  History  and  Philology,”  is 
by  John  Fiske. 

The  Catholic  World  for  August  has  for  con¬ 
tents — A  Discontented  Journe.y;  What  was 
the  Primitive  State  of  Man  ?  The  Sainte 
Baume;  Has  History  become  a  Novel  V  A 
Peei>  intoTw’o  Burled  Cities :  Novel  Mongers ; 
A  new’  Glance  at  an  Old  Acquaintance ;  The 
Crisis  in  Italy;  The  Victims  of  Quiberon ; 
Fighting  Fitzgerald.  One  or  tw’O  serials  are 
continued,  and  poems  are  sjminkled  in  here 
and  there.  “Current  Events”  glances — ’as 
did  the  July  number — at  “The  Presbyterian 
Assembly’s  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
Church”:  “Impending  Changes  in  Ger¬ 
many’  ” ;  and  “  The  Church  and  the  Empire.” 
“The  Civil  Marriage  Bill  in  Italy”  is  the 
theme  of  a  letter  of  several  pages  at  the  close 
of  the  number. 

The  Lulheran  Quarterly  for  July  has  as  its 
first  article  “The  Church  Relation  of  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Believers  prior  to  their  Baptism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lutheran  Dogmatics,”  Presi¬ 
dent  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  of  Gettysburg,  the 
w’riter;  “The  Messianic  Idea  in  Prc-Cliris- 
tian  .Apocaly’ptic  Literature,”  follows,  by  Rev. 
G.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D. ;  article  third  is  by  C. 
A.  Stork,  D.D.,  and  entitled  “The  Chinese 
Problem,  or  Agnosticism  Worked  Out.”  The 
skepticism  of  the  day  is  Agnosticism.  Is 
there  a  God  ?  Has  He  given  us  a  law  ?  Sliall 
we  live  after  Death  V  If  we  do,  shall  we  be 
rewarded  and  punished  according  to  our  life 
here  ?  To  all  these  questions  the  skepticism 
of  the  times  simply  answers  “ignoramus.” 
It  does  not  deny;  it  only’ say’.s  “We  do  not 
know !  ”  Prof.  E.  F.  Giese  (Carthage  Col¬ 
lege,  Illinois)  writes  of  “Regeneration  by 
Baptism”;  “The  Ritual  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,”  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Stmlielin  of  Basel  by’  Rev.  G.  F. 
Behringer ;  and  the  number  closes  (save  no¬ 
tices  of  recent  publications)  with  a  “Sketch 
of  Muhlenberg  Mission,  Africa.”  by  R(w.  J. 

A.  Clutz. 

In  the  New’  Euglander  for  July  we  find  for 
contents — John  Tillotson,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
some  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Rev. 
Edwin  Harwood,  D.D. ;  The  Independent 
Church  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  by  Rev.  Pres¬ 
ident  Edward  D.  Neill,  Minneapolis;  Mazzini 
and  the  Italian  Revolution,  by  John  E.  Cur¬ 
ran  ;  The  Fathers  of  New’  England,  and  the 
Apostolic  Church  Order  the  Inheritance  of 
their  Sons,  by  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  D.D. ; 
The  Desirableness  of  Preaching  the  Gospel 
rather  than  the  Law’  in  Times  of  the  Failure 
of  Public  Integrity,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Iloppin ; 
The  Theology’  of  Herodotus,  by  Rev.  Rufus 

B.  Richardson;  The  Nature  and  Progress  of 
True  Socialism,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  this  now  bi-monthly  keeps  well 
abreast  of  the  times  and  in  point  of  ability  of 
our  quarterlies — if  indeed  there  are  any’  smdi 
slow  and  dignified  publications  left  as  the 
stately,  ponderous  quarterly  of  former  days. 

“.Around  the  World  w’ith  General  Grant”  is 
the  comprehensive  title  which  John  Russell 
Young  has  chosen  for  his  forthcoming  ac¬ 
count  of  the  travels  and  wanderings  of  our 
absent  ex-President.  It  is  to  be  issued  in 
parts  by’  the  American  News  Company’,  and 
sold  only  by  subscription.  Two  fifty’-cent 
parts  are  already  out,  and  are  abundantly’  il¬ 
lustrated,  though  some  of  the  pictures  have  a 
familiar  look.  .As  a  truthful  record  of  the 
unu.sual  honors  paid  our  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen,  this  narrative  will  be  widely  read. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  “Somebody’s  Ned,”  a  novel  by  a  Chica¬ 
go  author.  The  same  Chicago  firm  will  issue 
very’  shortly  a  new  work  by  Benj.  F.  Taylor. 
It  will  be  a  volume  of  sketches  under  the 
characteristic  title  of  “Summer  Savory, 
Gleaned  from  Rural  Nooks  in  Pleasant 
AVeather.”  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  have  aiso  in 
press  “Clinical  Lectures  ”  from  the  French  of 
P.  Jousset.  Also  “A  new’  method  for  the 
study  of  English  Literature,”  by*  Loui.se 
Maertz,  which  has  received  many*  commenda¬ 
tions. 

The  Eclectic  for  August  has  a  fine  portrait 
of  Prof.  James  D.  Dana.  As  to  contents  we 
have  “The  New  Bulgaria,”  by  an  Eastern 
Statesman ;  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son ; 
Food  and  Feeding ;  Madame  Recamier ;  Cal¬ 
culating  Boys ;  Russian  Court  Life ;  The  His¬ 
torical  .Aspect  of  the  American  Churches; 
Schopenhauer  on  Men,  Books,  and  Music, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Address  of  Whitelaw  Reid  delivered 
before  the  Editorial  Associations  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  is  published  in  neat  form  by 
Henry’  Holt  A  Company,  price  50  cents.  The 
I  theme  discussed  is  “  Some  New-spaper  Ten- 
'  denoies.” 


The  articles  in  the  August  International 
(A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.)  are  as  follows :  Current 
Politics  and  Literature  in  France,  by  E.  He 
Pressense ;  George  Sand :  Her  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings — II ;  Leopold  Katscher ;  Separation,  by 
William  M.  Hardinge;  Cabinet  Government 
in  the  United  States,  by  Thomas  AV.  AVilson ; 
Some  Political  Notes  and  Queries.  The 
Zulus,  by  J.  A.  Farrer;  The  Thoroughbred 
Race-Horse,  by  Hark  Comstock  ;  The  Capture 
of  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez  Perces,  by  G.  W. 
Baird.  Contemporary  Literature,  Recent 
English  Books.  Mr.  Farrer  maintains  that 
the  Zulu  war  is  against  the  directions  of  the 
Eiiglisli  Government,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  English  people,  against  its  knowledge, 
and  against  its  conscience. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  Vol.  II.,  No.  G,  for 
July  (Cassell,  Petter  A  Galpin),  is  more  vari¬ 
ous,  and  on  the  w’hole  more  satisfactory  in 
contents,  than  usual.  The  illustrations  are, 
how’ever,  not  yet  up  to  the  best  American 
stand  ard . 

THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Shanghai, 
China,  speaks  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chine.se  Tract  Society  as  a  great  success. 
It  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  meeting  was  hold  in  Shanghai, 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  May*  and  lasting 
four  days. 

On  Sunday  the  first  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  was  preached  in  Chinese  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  AVoo,  a  faithful  and  efirnest  native  pastor 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  On  Monday 
there  w’as  ar  general  meeting  conducted  in  the 
vernacular,  in  the  London  Mission  church. 

Five  of  the  native  pastors  and  assistants 
spoke  witli  great  earnestness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  organizing  auxiliary*  societies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  native  churches,  and  of 
tlie  need  of  faithful,  devoted,  unj)aid,  tract 
distributors,  to  go  through  each  neighborliood 
monthly*,  or  oftener,  and  seek  b.v  all  means  to 
bring  the  people  to  Christ. 

On  Tuesday*  the  Board  of  Trustees  met, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  S.  I.  J.  Schereschewsky,  presid¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  of  the  Soutliorn 
Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  McCoy  of 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Rev.  AA’.  Scarbor¬ 
ough  of  the  English  AA’esleyan,  w’ere  elected 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board. 

On  AVednesday  there  was  a  large  meeting  of 
foreigners  and  English  speaking  Cliinese  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  w’hereamong  thespeak- 
ers  w’ure  several  educated  Chinese,  who  plead 
the  cause  of  their  countryiiKui  (doquently. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  this 
new  organizalion  is  the  part  tin*  n.atives  take 
in  it.  One-half  of  the  trustees  are  natives, 
whose  sympathies  and  interest  are  thus  en¬ 
listed.  If  the  people  w’ill  not  come  to  the 
cliapels,  some  one  must  seek  them  at  their 
homes,  and  for  this  from  door  to  door  visita¬ 
tion,  the  natives  have  a  peculiar  adaptation 
and  fitness.  The  various  missionary  organi¬ 
zations  are  using  them  more  and  more  as  paid 
agents,  but  in  an  unpaid,  voluntary*  service, 
they  W’ill  have  still  greater  advantage.  While 
the  annual  meeting  was  in  progress,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  London  Religious 
Tract  Society,  containing  a  promise  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  .amount  of  UlOO.  A  few  days  la¬ 
ter  a  letter  came  from  the  American  Tract 
Societ.v  of  New  York,  containing  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  w’liich  realized  $432.54.  Native  wri¬ 
ters  have  already  prepared  several  tracts  to 
be  puldished  by  the  new  society*,  and  the 
names  of  twenty  missionaries  of  various  de¬ 
nominations,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  character 
of  the  publications. 


CONGRESS  SPRING  AS.  TEl.L AC. 

Dr.  Cuyler's  i)raises  of  Congress  Spring, 
have  moved  me  to  utter  a  word  in  b’half  of 
the  delicious  water  which  flows  from  a  spring 
at  the  foot  of  Tellac  Mountain,  a  peak  of  the 
Sierras,  two  miles  distant  from  the  southw’cst 
corner  of  Lake  Talioe.  *  I  dr.ank  from  it  a 
year  ago,  and  am  sure  that  if  tlie  eloquent 
Brooklyn  divine  had  ever  done  so,  he  would 
not  have  hurried  by  it  to  Saratoga.  The 
chief  ingredimits  arc  soda  and  iron  :  at  least 
both  show’  themselves,  one  by*  effervescence, 
and  the  other  by  tin*  dejiosit  all  along  where 
the  water  flow’s.  I  have  drank  from  Congress 
and  other  Saratoga  Springs,  but  none  of  thoni 
are  equal  to  Tellac.  1  visited  it  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  day’s,  and  regretted  tliat  I  could  not 
bring  it  away,  and  that  so  few  people  knew  of 
its  (leliciousncss.  It  i.s  seven  miles  from 
“Nank’s.”  on  Lake  Tahoe,  to  tlu'  Sitring. 
The  road,  not  a  very  good  one.  runs  three 
miles  along  Fallen  Loaf  Lake,  which  w’ashos 
th<*  foot  of  the  mountain,  ami  then  four  miles 
along  a  dashing,  roaring  stream,  with  half  a 
dozen  falls  ot  unsurpassed  beauty.  Once  we 
cross  the  stream,  and  the  ra[)id  waters  almost 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle  as  the  wheels 
drop  dow’ii  from  large  stones  in  the  creek. 

No  tourist  to  the  Pacific  should  omit  stop¬ 
ping  at  Truckee,  and  going  up  to  Tahoe  City, 
from  whence  steamers  go  every  morning 
around  the  Lake.  “Nank’s”*  is  the  second 
landing,  and  is  reached  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
It  W’ould  take  many  columns  of  your  paper  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  Tahoe,  and  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  its  surroundings,  and  I  venture  to  ask 
only  for  space  to  put  Tellac  Spring  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Cuyler 
on  his  next  AA’estern  trip,  or  any  other  reader, 
will  go  and  test  the  virtues  of  this  delicious 
water.  If  he  should  meet  an  expert  fisherman 
at  the  head  of  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  luring  pound 
trout  W’ith  a  fly,  or  chance  to  fall  in  company 
w  ith  Prof.  John  Muir,  the  charming  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Scribner’s  Magazine,  as  our  party  did, 
he  would  be  doubly  compensated.  A. 


On  July  8  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Hanover 
College  was  held  at  Madison,  Ind.,  in  reference  to 
the  financial  condition  ot  the  institution.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  June  the  Board  had  decided  to 
bring  the  salaries  within  the  receipts.  Dr.  Heck¬ 
man  offered  his  resignation  at  the  last  meeting, 
July  8,  on  the  ground  that  his  present  salary,  with¬ 
out  any  reduction,  was  not  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
l>ort.  He  approved  the  policy  of  reduction,  and 
hoped  his  chair  could  l)e  filled  without  detriment 
to  the  College.  After  a  free  interchange  of  views  it 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  resignation  of  President 
Heckman.  In  doing  so  the  Board  of  Trustees  de¬ 
clared  that  they  deeply  regretted  that  the  finances 
of  the  College  are  in  such  a  condition  ns  not  to  al¬ 
low  such  a  salary  as  his  valuaUe  services  should 
command,  and  which  his  circumstances  require. 
And  they  also  gave  testimony  to  President  Heck¬ 
man’s  diligence,  faithfulness,  efficiency  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  department  of  his  work  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  College  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  ad¬ 
ministrator.  The  Board  also,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  elected  Bev.  Daniel  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 


hope  tliat  he  will  accept.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Madison.  He  w’as 
first  mentioned  to  the  Board  by  Dr.  Heckman  as 
the  proper  man  for  the  place. 


^irtivrent 

Storms,  Disasters,  etc. 

A  terrific  storm  occurred  at  Boston  AA’ednes- 
day,  the  IGtli,  lasting  about  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes.  Several  lives  were  lost  from  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor,  and  trees  were  blow’n 
dow’n  in  the  city,  houses  w’cre  unroofed,  and 
chimney-to])s  were  tlirown  over.  It  was 
equally  severe  throughout  New  England.  At 
Northampton  the  tow’ii  was  almost  despoiled 
of  its  beautiful  shade  trees.  Tliere  was  wreck 
and  ruin  at  Nantucket.  Hail  stones  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  fell  in  some  places  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  is  very  great. 

A  party  of  fifteen  persons  last  Saturday 
took  a  yacht  at  Point  aux  Trembly,  near  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada,  for  a  short  sail  on  the  St.  Law’- 
renco.  AA'hen  about  three  miles  aw’ay  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  stream,  a  sudden  gust 
capsized  the  boat,  and  eight  of  the  party 
were  drowned,  among  them  two  ladies.  All 
the  drowned  persons  belonged  in  the  village 
of  Point  aux  Trembly. 

The  steamer  Slate  of  Virginia,  on  her  way 
from  New  York  to  Glasgow*,  ran  aground  on 
Sable  island  off  Nova  Scotia,  last  Saturday. 
All  the  passengers  and  the  crew  w’cre  rescued 
but  nine,  who  were  drowned  in  the  surf  in 
attempting  to  land  in  a  small  boat. 

Quito  a  p,anic  occurred  among  the  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  Drew*  hence  to  Albany  on  Friday 
evening.  An  empty  w’ooden  box  and  two 
empty  powder-cans  w’cre  found  at  the  im¬ 
mediate  scene  ot  the  exjilosion.  Rooms  No. 
24G  and  ’250,  an  either  side  of  No.  248,  w’cre 
completely  demolished,  and  room  No.  112,  on 
the  upper  tier,  w’as  also  destroyed,  while  the 
furniture  in  some  other  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  saloon,  was  damaged.  Tlie  bedding  in 
room  No.  248  took  fire.  It  was  largely  to  the 
presence  of  mind  and  the  active  exertions  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  AAdkson,  of  this  city,  that  a  serious 
fire  was  prevented.  A  current  theory  is  that 
the  explosion  w’as  causeil  to  create  a  panic 
and  perhaps  a  fire,  during  which  the  state¬ 
rooms  could  1)0  robbed.  The  real  name  of 
the  man  arrested  as  the  boat  reached  Albany 
is  said  to  be  A.  L.  Barraud.  He  has  had  an 
extensive  career  as  a  confidence  man,  and  has 
been  in  the  tombs  and  in  jail  in  Pennsylvaniii. 
Personal  and  News  Items. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvestc'r  Richmond  of  Mount 
Morris,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding, 
Tuesday  evening,  15th  inst.  A  poem  was 
read  by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Pease.  A 
large  company  participated  in  the  jileasant 
festivities.  They  were  married  in  Cayuga 
count.y,  and  the  same  year  moved  to  Mount 
Morris,  which  has  been  their  home  ever  since. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Mine.  Elizabeth  Bonapart<;,  is 
to  have  a  memorial  of  while  marble  erected 
to  mark  her  grave  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
in  that  city.  It  will  cost  $1,400. 

Helen  Petrie,  the  Grace  Darling  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands,  died  recently.  During  a  great 
gale  in  185G,  when,  in  sight  of  the  islanders 
the  lastof  the  home-seeking  fishing  boats  w’as 
capsized,  two  of  its  occupants  were  drowned, 
and  the  other  tw’o,  clinging  to  the  overturned 
boat,  w’ore  drifting  out  with  the  tide,  she  and 
her  sister-in-law,  with  her  father  (a  one-arm¬ 
ed  man  of  seventy  years)  steering,  put  off  in  a 
small  punt  and  effected  the  rescue  w  hich  none 
on  shore  would  venture  to  attempt.  She  re¬ 
ceived  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
this  feat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  murderers  of 
their  child  E'lith,  at  Pocasset,  Mass.,  afler 
ihrce  months  in  jail,  are  reported  as  holding 
precisely  the  same  convictions  they  diil  when 
the  tragedy  was  committed.  They  think  that 
God  directed  the  sacrifice  for  some  reason 
not  yet  revealed.  As  these  prisoners  ar(‘  ap¬ 
parently  sane,  according  to  all  the  ordinary 
tests  applied,  the  legal  disposition  of  their 
cases  becomes  somewhal  embarrassing  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Locke  w’as  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  w’hen  he  thought  of  his  first 
“Nasby”  letter.  It  triivelled  everywhere, 
and  was  the  first  thing  lie  every  saw  quoted 
from  his  newspaper.  “Afler  a  few  letters 
had  been  published,”  he  .says  “  Murat  Hal¬ 
stead,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
hunted  me  up  and  offered  me  $20  a  week  fora 
letter  from  AVingert’s.  It  w’as  simply  bound¬ 
less  pro.sperily  lo  me.  I  had  never  hoped, 
even  in  my  wilde.st  dreams,  to  possess  so 
much  money.  And  that  is  the  way  I  got  my 
start  as  Petroleum  A’.  Nasby.” 

Citj’  aixl  Vicinity. 

Alexander  Cummings,  the  founder  of  the 
New*  York  AVorld,  in  which  he  sunk  a  fortune 
of  $200,000,  died  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  where  he 
was  stationed  as  United  States  Consular 
Agent,  on  AVednesday,  July  IG.  He  began  ac¬ 
tive  iife  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty  English  have  reached  this  country  to  be 
employed  in  the  new*  cutlery  works  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  They  come  from  Sheffield,  and 
five  hundred  in  all  are  coming  in  the  first 
party.  They  are  promised  steady  w'ork  and 
the  current  rates  of  pay.  They  are  skilled 
workmen,  and  declare  American  steel  as  good 
as  any. 

The  New*  York  AVorld  compiled  from  its  ex¬ 
changes  a  list  of  eighteen  persons  killed  and 
107  wounded  by  pistol  or  cracker  on  the  last 
Fourth.  Of  the  latter  nearly  half  are  shot 
through  the  hand  by  the  premature  discharge 
of  pistols.  Down  to  Bull  Run  no  battle  of 
the  w’ar  had  cost  more  men. 

The  project  of  the  AA’oodruff  Scientific  Ex¬ 
pedition  which  was  temporarily  given  up  ear¬ 
ly  in  July  on  account  of  the  fatal  sickne.ss  of 
Mr.  James  Orton  AVoodruff,  its  originator,  has 
been  revived,  and  is  now*  being  carried  to¬ 
wards  fulfilment  by  President  AV’illiam  Smith 
Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  who  has  been  made  director  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Colonel  Clark  is  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  College  and  of  the  Georgia  Augusta 
University  in  Germany.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  and  a  lecturer  in  various  institutions 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

At  652  Broadw’ay  is  a  gigantic  specimen  of 
a  California  tree,  seventy-five  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tree  was  discovered  in  1874,  and  is  believed 
to  be  between  four  and  five  thousand  years 
old.  The  inside  is  capable  of  holding,  we  are 
told,  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  price 
of  admission  is  only  fifteen  cents,  and  the 
monster  is  well  worth  a  visit. 


The  murderer  of  Mrs.  Hull,  Chastine  Cox, 
W’as  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
on  the  17tli  inst.,  the  jury  being  out  but  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  a  general  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  Judge  forthwith  sentenced  the 
culprit  to  be  hung  Aug.  29th.  A  staj*  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  since  been  granted. 


John  Hope,  one  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  | 
robbers,  was  sentenced  on  the  19tli  by  Judge 
Cowing  to  tw’enty  years  in  the  State  Prison. 
Another  application  to  reduce  the  $30,1)00  bail 
of  Policeman  Nugent,  held  for  participation 
in  the  same  crime,  w’as  denied  by  Judge  Pot¬ 
ter.  j 

Christian  Zabriskie,  of  Hackensai-k,  Bm’gen 
county,  aged  seventy-three  years,  a  wealthy 
descendant  of  a  Polish  nobleman  and  a  man 
of  considerable  prominence,  was  kille<l  on 
AVednesday  morning,  July  IGth,  by  being 
struck  by  a  train  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
at  the  Central  Morrisania  station.  His  bro¬ 
ther,  the  best  known  of  the  family  in  New 
Y’ork,  was  Martin  Zabriskie,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  said  tliat  Albc'rt 
Zborowski,  the  Polish  nobleman  who  for  jio- 
litical  reasons  came  to  America  in  1650,  was 
a  near  relative  of  King  John  III.  of  Poland. 
He  settled  upon  a  large  tract  of  laud  on  the 
Hackensack  river  opposite  the  present  village 
of  Hackensack,  which  Wiis  then  a  wilderness 
and  the  home  of  the  Dolaw’arc  Indians.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  left  six  sons — .Albert, 
Christian,  John,  George,  Jacob,  and  Henry. 
Martin  and  Cliristian  w’cro  by  several  re¬ 
moves  descended  from  Christian. 


A  brother  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Dorsey  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  W’ho  left  all  her  ))ropcrty,  wortli  $250,- 
000,  to  Jefferson  Davis,  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
and  W’ill  probably  contest  the  will.  From 
facts  giithercd  through  friends  of  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
sey,  she  seems  to  have  been  an  enthusia.st  in 
one  direction  or  anotlier  from  childhood.  At 
one  time  it  was  ritualism,  at  another  the 
study  of  Greek,  then  sociology,  and  last  and 
strongest,  admiration  for  the  cause  of  the 
South  and  its  chief  exponent,  Davis.  The 
natural  result  w’as  the  will,  in  w’hich  she  did 
not  even  give  her  relatives  the  usual  shilling. 
An  exciting  and  long-continued  legal  contest 
is  probable. 

The  Mosel,  which  left  Bremen  on  thcGth, 
reached  New*  York  July  2()th  with  a  company 
of  350  Russian  Mennonites,  who  come  as  one 
colony.  They  arc  an  Intelligent  ami  hai’dy 
looking  body  of  persons.  Every  man  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  children.  This 
colony,  whose  united  wealth  is  rated  at  $100,- 
000  in  ready  money,  are  now*  on  their  way  to 
Dakota. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  there  will  be  a 
good  supply  of  that  luscious  fruit,  the  peach, 
this  season.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
crop  of  the  Peninsula  will  reach  4,000,000 
baskets,  while  New  Jersey  will  add  some¬ 
thing  to  it.  The  season  begins  this  week, 
iroiki  Abroad* 

There  is  a  general  failure  of  crops  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  also  the  prevailing  opinion, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  short,  both  countries  having  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  same  cause,  heavy  rains. 
Southern  Russia  and  America  seem  to  be  the 
only  countries  whence  an  abundant  supply 
(am  be  looked  for. 


Henry  A’^arley,  the  evangelist,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  London  after  spending  two  yeai’S  in 
Australia,  and  a  public  reception  was  tender¬ 
ed  him  at  his  church,  the  AVest  London  Tab¬ 
ernacle.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks,  Mr. 
Varley  stated  that  he  had  distributed  between 
8t)0  and  900  copies  of  Bagster’s  Bibles  through¬ 
out  the  colony,  and  by  this  means  had  been 
abb;  to  give  £300  to  the  funds  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  £180  tow’ards  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  th<‘  Blind  at  Notting-hill,  London, 
leaving  a  balance  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
Tabernacle  operations.  He  had  also  received 
more  than  one  thousand  letters  from  cliiMren 
during  his  five  months’  stay  in  Melbourne. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  lo  the  London  Times 
says  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk.  The  terrilde  epi¬ 
demic  diphtheria  also  continues  its  ravages 
in  Bessarabia.  The  re.script  states  that  the ! 
epidemic  has  now*  been  raging  seven  years. 
Some  places  are  quite  bereft  of  children. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Naples  an¬ 
nounces  that  there  is  to  be  a  celebrat  ion  of 
tlie  eigliti'cnth  centennial  of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  on  September  25.  The  great  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  the  publication  of  a  liook  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  gr(>at  eruption.  A  special  exi’ava- 
tion  on  a  vast  scale  will  be  made  in  tlie  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  invited  guests. 

The  Grand  AMzier  pci-sisls  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  as  the  head  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet. 
Tlie  Sultan  still  declines  to  accept  it,  but  to 
avoid  a  deadlock  has  appointed  AA’jevdet 
I’asha  president  of  the  Council  pending  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  crisis. 

A  letter  from  Yokohama  says  the  Prime 
Minister  has  issued  a  decree  that  from  July  1, 
export  duties  will  be  abolished  on  cotton  and 
silk  manufactures,  silk  and  cotton  mixtures, 
made  dresses,  porcelain,  precious  .stones, 
lacquered  wares,  bronzes,  manufactured  bam¬ 
boo,  manufactured  copper,  paper  fans  and 
umbrellas. 

Bismarck  has  again  demonstrated  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and  has 
w’on  a  victory  after  a  long  campaign.  His 
proposed  tariff  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Reichstag.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tariff 
will  give  the  Government  $30,000,000  more 
than  hitherto. 

Telegraphic  messages  between  Boston  and 
Japan  cost  $3.05  a  word  via  Russia.  The 
price  ria  Indians  $3.67  a  word. 


— — 

New  York,  Monday,  July  21,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $459,175  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $10,482,025,  against  $24,232,475 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $16,776,100  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $232,100;  the 
specie  is  Increased  $40,200;  the  legal  tenders 
are  down  $793,000;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  decreased  $1,174,500,  and 
the  circulation  is  up  $21,700. 

Money  continued  easy  all  the  week.  Cull 
loans  on  stocks  were  3  per  cent.,  with  excep¬ 
tions  daily  at  24  and  on  Saturday  also  at  4  per 
cent.,  the  rate  on  Governments  being  2a24 
and  latterly  only  2  per  cent.  No  demand  for 
time  loans  on  stocks  is  reported,  and  60-day 
loans  on  Governments  have  at  last  been  free¬ 
ly  made  at  24  per  cent.  Prime  commercial 
paper  remains  34a44  per  cent.  Capital  con¬ 


tinues  to  flow  to  this  centre  for  employment 
during  the  Summer  months. 


Despite  the  midsummer  season  and  the 
great  heat  of  a  portion  of  last  week,  the  stock 
market  ha.-  been  anything  but  dull.  The 
great  strength  of  the  gtmeral  market  is  partly 
owing  to  the  now  assured  wheat  crop  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  good  prospects  as  to  all 
other  crops.  These  considerations  helped 
the  Granger  shares,  the  Vanderbilt;  and 
among  the  coal  stocks,  New  Jersey  Central 


was  conspicuously  strong  on  favorable  reports 
in  regard  to  the  business  and  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company.  The  reports  in  regard 
to  the  yellow  fever  at  Jlemphis  exercised  a 
depressing  influence  on  the  speculation  in 
Louisvilleand  Nashville  and  other  Southwest¬ 
ern  lines. 

Government  bonds  strengthened  towards 
the  end  of  the  week,  following  upon  a  closing 


out  sale  of  $12,100,000  fours  by  the  Syndicate 
to  go  to  London.  The  price  was  then  lOlJa 
lOli,  but  closed  at  102 jaj  ;  and  the  other  is¬ 
sues  show  an  advance  of  ijal  per  cent.  Settle¬ 
ments  for  called  bonds  and  for  subscriptions 
to  tlie  4  per  cents  continue  daily,  but  there  is 
evidently  much  to  do  yet  in  coniu'ction  with 
the  call  for  160  millions  of  ten-forties  which 
matured  on  Friday,  and  the  money  market 
seems  to  indicate  that  confidence  is  felt  in  the 


Treasury  giving  abundance  of  time  for  it.  In 
railroad  mortgages  the  dc'alings  were  very 
well  distributed,  and  save  in  a  few  instances, 
prices  advanced. 

Last  week  was  remarkable  for  the  quality 
ot  wheat  harvested  in  the  valley  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  and  the  neighboring  region.  The  pre¬ 
vious  week  the  weather  had  been  unfavorable, 
and  although  the  grain  was  n'ady  for  the 
reaper,  work  was  deferred.  More  than  half 
the  crop  was  cut  last  week,  and  most  of  it  was 


secured  in  good  condition.  It  proves  to  be 
better  than  was  anticipated. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  eolumn  ot  which  gives  the  <iuotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison  : 


I’aciflo  Mall . 


Union  Paeitlo . 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 

New  Jersey  Central . . 

Del.  k  Hudson  Canal . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

Panama . 

Erie . 

Ohio  &  Mlsslssiii]'! . 

Harlem . 


Mlclilgan  Central., 

Illinois  Central _ 

W’abash . 


Highest. 

L((west. 

1878 

...102t 

1013 

100' 

...106! 

106 

104| 

...104) 

1033 

107) 

...119 

118 

1091 

...139) 
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114| 

...  155 

IG 

17) 

...  693 

533 

48 

d..  95 

92) 

81 

...78 

621 

...  715 

665 
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...  991 

97 

■(ei 

...  9l| 

89) 

94 

...  78) 

76 

63) 

...  593 

67) 
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...  633 

601 

38) 
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46; 

68 

...  9l| 

90 

841 

127 

284 

27) 
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...  16) 

IG 

73 

139 

!!:  21) 
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11 

...44 

37) 

27) 

...  84) 

77J 

67 

...  89 

87) 

86 

...  36) 

33J 
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NEAV  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  July  21, 1879. 

BltE.insTl’Frs  beRaii  the  eunentweek  with  consid¬ 
erable  movement,  and  the  lower  grades  recovered  a 
portion  of  tlio  decline  accepted  toward  the  close  of 
last  week.  Flour— Superfine,  $;i.70al.l0:  extra  State, 
Ike  ,  $4.20u4.35;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.50a 
5.85;  do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  f4.50a4.90:  do.  XX 
and  XXX,  t5a5.85;'  Minnesota  jiaUmts,  $5.75n7.50;  city 
shipping  extras,  $4.‘t0a5.40;  Southern  bakers’  and 
family  brands,  $5.2.586. 

Wlieat  was  decidedly  better  on  bad  weather  reports 
from  Europe;  sales  on  the  siiot  225,000  tiush.,  Inelud- 
Ing  100,000  bush.  No.  2  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  on 
private  terms ;  also  No.  2  Milwaukee,  $1.07;  No.  3  do., 
98c.  afloat;  ungraded  do.,  $1,031;  No.  2  red  Winter, 
$1.141 ;  No.  2  amber,  $1.121 ;  ungraded  red  and  amber, 
$1.04al.l2;  and  No  1  whlt(‘,  $1.15al.l5l ;  andforfuture 
delivery  320,000  bush.,  mostly  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1.14a 
1.145  for  July,  $1.12ial.l3(  for  August,  and  $1 13  lor 
September;  No.  1  white  for  July,  $1,115.  Oats  flrmer, 
but  rather  slow  of  movement:  sales  43,000  bush,  at 
37Jn39ic.  for  mixed,  and  39a42c.  lor  white,  including 
No.  2  mixed,  38lc.,  and  do.  white,  39Ja40c.  Eye  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Indian  corn  firmer,  on  stronger  for¬ 
eign  advices;  sales  on  the  spot  111,000  bush.,  including 
No.  2  mixed,  44a445c. :  steamer  do.  44|c. ;  ungraded, 
43a45c. :  yellow,  46c  ;  No.  2  white,  61c. ;  and  for  future 
delivery,  64,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  445n45c.  lor  July, 
and  46,‘a46c.5.  for  8ei)tcmber.  After  ’Change  wheat 
further  advanced ;  No.  1  white  sold  at  $1.17,  and  No.  2 
red  Winter,  $1,145  f^'V  August,  and  $1.13ial.l35  for 
August  and  Sei>tember. 

Cotton— Spots  Jc.  lower:  middling uidands,  11 9-16c. ; 
snles  of  1,610  bales.  Futures  opened  panicky,  but  jiar- 
tially  recovered,  closing  at  11.56c.  for  July,  11. .59c  lor 
Augu.st,  11.69c.  for  September. 

Fresh  Fruits  —  Early  harvest  apples  per  crate, 
75c.n$l;  red  Astraehan,  jier  bush.  7.5c.a$1.25.  W’ater- 
melons  at  $15a35  jicr  liX).  Peaches,  ))er  bush.,  $3a5 
tor  choice,  and  others  $Ia3  for  common  lots. 

ORotiERlEs- lllo  coffet'  fairly  active  and  firm.  Mild 
grades  unchanged.  Klee  firm  and  in  Jobbing  sales. 
Molasses  more  active  and  linn.  Eaw  sugars  steady 
and  (inlet.  Ecliued  (julet :  standard  “A,”  8ic. ;  hards, 
85c. ;  loaf,  85c. 

H.tV  AND  Straw— New  hay  Is  selling  at  from  50c.  to 
70e.  Old  hay  Is  in  good  demand:  quoted  at  40a45c. 
for  shipping,  and  70aH3c.  lor  iirlmo  retail  qualities. 
Straw  at  45a5.5e.  for  long  rye,  4.5c.  for  short  rye,  and 
oat  at  :t0a35c. 

Poultry — There  is  more  doing  in  poultry  at  the  re¬ 
vised  jirlces,  viz:  Dressed  ’furkeys,  llaUe.  Chlck- 
en.s— Spring,  16nl8c.  for  Western,  17al9c.  for  State,  and 
21a25c.  for  Phlladel|>hia.  Fowls— Jersey,  choice  at 
13al4e. ;  State  and  Western  dry  jdeked  at  12al4c. ;  do. 
scalded  at  10al3c.  Squabs- Dressed,  jier  doz  ,  at  $1.75. 

Provisions— Pork  steady  and  moderately  active;  on 
the  8jK)t  sales  4.50  bbls  prime  to  fancy  new  mess,  $8.90a 
$9.87);  lor  future  delivery,  sales  1,750  bbls.  August  at 
$8.80,  and  September,  $8.90.  Eaeon  and  cut  meats 
were  again  very  quiet,  and  quoted  more  or  less  easy, 
though  without  actual  decline.  Lard  steadier  and 
fairly  active;  on  the  sjiot  1,150  tcs.  lulmeWestern  sold 
at  5.97a6c. ;  do.  city  quoted  at  6.95a5.97)c. ;  for  future 
delivery  12,500  tea.  sold — July,  5.97 Jc. ;  August,  6  97Jc. ; 
September,  6.05c.;  October,  6.07)n6.10c. ;  December, 
5.95c.;  refiiK'd  quiet  at  6.40c.  for  Continental  lots. 
Butter  and  cheese  steady  and  fairly  active.  Eggs 
steady  at  10al.5e  for  fresh. 

Seeds— Timothy  is  iiuoted  at  $1.70al.75.  Clover  Is 
In  light  demand;  Western  quoted  at  6Jc.  for  prime 
and  65a7o.  for  choice. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  quiet  and  rather  easy ;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  strained  rosins.  $1.30al.32);  spirits  tur¬ 
pentine,  27n27Jc.  Petroleum  dull,  but  unchanged; 
refined.  In  bbls.  ejc. 

Veoetables— Potatoes  are  plenty  and  weak,  viz: 
Long  Island,  choice,  Jier  bbl.,  at  $1.50;  Long  Island, 
fair,  per  bbl.,  $lal  25;  Maryland,  jier  bbl.,  $lal  50; 
culls,  per  bbl.,  60c. 

Wool — Boston  rec(dpta  were  large  and  stocks  are 
accumulating,  but  toward  the  close  there  was  rather 
more  Inquiry,  the  sales  of  the  week  amounting  to 
1,500,000  lbs.  The  demand  still  runs  on  medium 
grades.  Flue  wools  are  neglected,  and  prices  for  the 
most  {(art  are  nominal.  Manufacturers  are  purchas¬ 
ing  as  their  wants  require,  and  the  market  has  assum¬ 
ed  a  settled  and  healthy  t((ne.  Business  Is  light  in 
combing  and  delaine  fleeces  The  sales  comprise 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces,  X.  and  XX.  and  No.  1 
at  37)a41c. ;  Michigan,  Wiscsuisln,  New  York  and  In¬ 
diana  flee<a;s  at  3,5a37Jc. ;  coarse  and  low  fleeces  at  32a 
34c.;  coinblng  and  delaine  at  40a44c.;  unwashed 
<N>niblng  at  :i0c. ;  unwashed  and  unmerchantable 
fleeces  at  21a32c. ;  Texas  at  2;i)a:i0c. ;  Territory  at  17a 
28c.;  Colorado  at  24a26c. ;  Missouri  at  22a33c. ;  Geor¬ 
gia  at  31a35c. ;  Kansas  at  ‘Jlc. ;  tul(-wa8hed  at  4.21); 
S(X)Urnd  at  48a62)c. ;  super  and  X  pulled  at  32a43c. 
California  wool  m  fair  demand;  sales  390,900  lbs. 
Spring  at  17Ja32jc. ;  35,000  lbs.  Fall  at  15c- 
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Beeves— The  400  car  loads  of  taeves  received  here 
since  Friday  last  proved  lo  be  more  than  could  be 
sold  at  former  prlc<!S,  and  the  market  closed  weak  at 
a  ri'ductlon  of  strong  Jc.  per  lb.  A  few  pickled  bunch¬ 
es  of  extra  steers  were  sold  at  lOalOJc.  i)er  lb.,  to  dress 
.56a57  lbs. — (jutslde  figure  for  26  that  averaged  1,669 
lbs. ;  but  93c  was  the  general  toi>  j(rlce,  and  not  a  few 
light  natives  went  at  7a8c.,  to  dress  65  lbs.,  and  about 
12  cnir  loads  of  Texans  at  OjalJc.  Exporters  used  be¬ 
tween  1,200 and  l.JlOO  tat  steers,  at  9al0c.  per  lb.  Shlj)- 
ments  for  the  week,  2,700  live  and  3,072  quarters  of 
beef. 

Calves  were  fairly  steady  at  2a3c.  i(er  lb.  for  grass- 
ers  and  buttermilk  calves,  and  4a6)c.  for  veals — a  few 
selected  veals  going  to  6c. 

SHEEP  were  a  shade  firmer,  with  a  quick  sale  at 
3a6c.  {(pr  lb.  for  iioor  to  prime,  and  5)a5Jc.  for  extra 
do. — one  car  load  of  wethers,  114  lbs.  average,  selling 
up  to  $5  35  I)er  100  lbs.  Ijimbs  were  more  than  plenty, 
and  a  reduction  of  Ja)c.  tier  lb  failed  to  clear  the 
pens.  Very  i(Oor  to  choice  Southern  and  Western 
lambs  sold  at  4a6c.  per  lb.;  prime  State  and  Canada 
do  at  6Ja6)c.,  outside  figure  for  a  car  load  of  ConM^ 
lambs,  71  1m.  average.  Shipments  for  the  week,  1,300 
live  sheej)  and  875  carca-sses  of  mutton. 

Swine— No  live  hogs  f((P sale,  the60  car  loads  re<»lv 
ed  going  direct  to  slaughterers.  Dressed  hogs  dull  at 
5Ja5||c.  per  lb.  for  extremes.  _ 
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